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GRAMMATICAL METHOD IN AsTADHYAYI 
AND TOLKAPPIYAM 


K. Meenakshi 
JNU, New Dethi 


Panini’s grammar is generally known as Astadhyayi, as it 
consists of eight Adhyayas. Each Adhyaya, in turn consists of 
4 padas. It consists of nearly 4000 sutras. The treatment of the 
subject matter here jis not topic-wise as in Tolkappiyam — the 
earliest extant Tamil grammar. 


Astadhyayi is otherwise called Sabdanusasana — analysis of 
words. This title has given a wrong impression that Panini’s 
grammar is merely the description of morphology of Sanskrit 
Language and not a ‘‘complete grammar’? (Robins: 1967) - Recent 
studies on Astadhyayi has disproved this view and the same 
grammar is considered to be on Transformational —- Generative 
model. Chomsky himself has observed that even Panini’s grammar 
can be interpreted as a fragment of such a ‘“‘generative grammar’’ 
in essentially the contemporary sense of thisterm. (Chomsky: 1964 
and 65). Recent research has established that Panini’s grammar 
is not merely the formation of words but it includes the syntax and 
semantics also (Kiparsky and Staal: 1969: Singh: 1974). 


Tolkappiyam, the earliest extant Tamil grammar consists of 
three sections of Atikarams. They are Eluttu, Coland Porul and 
each of which has nine chapters Eluttatikaram deals with the 
phonology and morphophonemic rules. Collatikaram deals with 
morphology and syntax and Porulatikaram deals with the themes 
and forms of literature. Tolkappiyam contains about 1600 sutras. 


Earlier studies on Tolkappiyam tried to find out the simi- 
larities between Tamil and Sanskrit grammars and to establish 
that Tolkappiyam has been written on the model of Sanskrit 
grammars (Sastri: 1934). Recently a few papers have appeared on 
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Tolkappiyam applying the technique of modern linguistic theory 
and it is said that his Eluttatikaram resembles the generative 
phonology model (Balasubramaniyam: 1972), Collatikaram deals 
with some aspects of generative grammar (Agestialingom 1969, and 
Shanmugam 1972), and his treatment of cases resembles the case — 
grammar model (Balasubramaniyam: 1978). 


The major problem in applying the modern linguistic theories 
to the study of ancient grammars is that it it gives different results, 
according to the bias of the researchers and it will also vary from 
time to time, because new theories will keep on appearing on the 
scene. Note the humorous statement of Pandit: Panini has 
undergone three American Avatars: the historical Avatar with 
Whitney, the descriptive Avatar with Bloomfield and now the 
generative Avatar (1970: 283). 


When we apply the modern linguistic theory to the ancient 
grammars, and when one finds some similarities between them one 
is tempted tosay that the ancient grammarians’ approach was 
exactly the same as that of the modern linguists. One may find 
some similarities in the method in some selected topics. Never- 
theless, it will be very difficult to: formulate a general theory for 
the whole grammar as such. 


The aim of the present paper is to compare the grammatical 
method of Panini and Tolkappiyar by applying the principles of 
modern linguistic theory. 


Sanskrit is said to have two schools of grammatical tradition— 
one is Aindra and the other is Mahegvara. Panini belongs to the 
latter school. Grammatical tradition in Tamil also is believed to 
have two schools - one is Tolkappiyam tradition and another is 
Akattiyam. According to some scholars, Tolkappiyam itself is 
based on Aindra school (Burnel: 1875). As Sanskrit grammatical 
tradition is earlier and as Tolkappiyar himself shows the knowledge 
of Sanskrit, Tolkappiyam might show some traces of the influence 
of Sanskrit grammatical tradition. 


While comparing two grammars, of two different languages, 
it may be helpful to look into the purpose of writing these 
grammars. When the motivation is found to be Same, then it is 
possible that both the grammars have the same model. Panini’s 
grammar was supposed to have written in order to preserve the 
purity of Vedic language. When there is a concentration of the 
other speech community in the region, then there Will be a threat 
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for the language to get diluted. Insuch circumstances a need 
arises for the codification of the language. 

Panini’s Astadhyayi is the description of his own dialect, 
which he takes to be the norm and he treats the variations in the 
language of the Vedas and the Brahmanas, the dialect bordering 
his geographical] area, the eastern and northern and the dialect 
analyzed by his predecessors. Itis more of a descriptive grammar 
than a prescriptive one. Neither Tokkappiyam, nor its commen- 
taries mention anything about the purpose for which Tolkappiyam 
was written. The introductory verse of Tolkappiyam, says, that 
the author had written the grammar of Tamil language (spoken and 
verse form) which was current in the Tamil country at the period. 


Panini’s grammar disposes of the phonetic aspect of the 
language in 3 or 4 sutras, as there were many texts devoted to 
this topic. Tolkappiyar devotes one full chapter for phonology as 
his grammar is the earliest one. Panini’s grammar is set in a 
context wherein the rest of the grammatical description and its 
underlying principles are implicit. A major difference between 
Sanskrit and Tamil is the system ofaccentuation. In Vedic, accent 


is phonemic and, therefore, Panini formulates a large number of 
sutras for accentuation. In Tamil there is no accentuation. 


Astadhayi 


Sanskrit nominal stems are formed by the addition of a suffix 
toaroot. These suffixes are classified into primary and secondary 
suffixes. (Krt and Taddhitas). Krt suffixes are those that are 
added to a root and the nominal bases formed by the addition of 
these suffixes are called primary nominal bases, while Taddhitas 
are those that are added to nominals already derived from the roots 
and the resultant base is called secondary nominal stem. This 
distinction is not absolute as far as the function is concerned. 


Krdantas or primary derivatives are dealt with in 3.1.93-105; 
134-188; 3.3 1; 2; 16-130. These suffixes are described mor- 
phologically, syntactically and semantically. Panini, as usual, 
gives the details about the kind of suffixes, the types of roots which 
take these suffixes, the morphophonemic changes undergone in the 
process and the grammatical] category and the meaning of the 
derived form. It is possible to derive a number of forms from the 
same root by adding different suffixes and accordingly the meaning 
also varies. Panini’s rules takes care of all these possibilities. 

For instance, the suffix gha is added in the sense of place 
or instrument of the action. It is also used to form abstract 
nouns, The noun so formed is a name and in the masculine. Thus, 
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dantacchadah ‘the lip’ (lit. that which covers the teeth) akarah 
‘mine’ glayah ‘‘a house”. The last two are examples for location 
formed from the root a+kr/a+/iand the first one is the example for 
instrument from the root chad by adding the suffix gha. (3.3.118-119). 


Besides the regular ones, a number of irregular formation 
also are available. In dealing with such cases, he mentions the 
semantic c nditions for the derivation of such forms. The form 
vahyam (< vah) is irregular formation and has the meaning 
‘vehicle’. The regular form is vahyah ‘‘ an ox’’ is formed by the 
addition of the suffix my at (P. 3. 1. 102). 


Secondary stem formation {fs treated by Panini in nearly 1000 
sutras (P. 4. 1. 76-upto the end of the 5th Adhyaya). In addition, 
about 50 sutras relevant to this topic are found in other sections. 
Here also he describes the meaning of the derivatives, the kinds of 
suffixes participating in the formation, the changes undergone by 
the stem etc. He formulates the rules in such a manner as to 
indicate what case relationship a taddhita form will show in its 
underlying structure. The first word of the sutra indicates the 
case of the underlying structure. For instance in tasyapatyam. 
(4. 1.92) the word tasya indicates the genitive. Similarly tena 
raktam ragat (4. 2. 1) instrumental; tatra jatah (4. 3. 25) locative: 
tasmai hitam (5. 1. 5) dative; tatah agatah (4. 3. 74) ablative; and 
tam adhistah (5. 1. 80) accusative. 

He begins this topic with the word Va implying that these 
forms can be expressed as a phrase as well, e.g the taddhita form 
aupagavah has an alternate form upagoh apatyam, “the son of 
Upagu’’. 

Panini mentions more than 200 suffixes which participate in 
the secondary derivation. He has both the semantic and syntactic 
aspect in his mind while describing these forms. 


Apart from the inherently feminine nouns, a few feminine 
nouns in Sanskrit are said to have derived from the masculine 
nouns. These are described in 75 sutras (4.1.1-75 and 77 and a 
few sutras in Sth, 6th and 7th adhyayas), 


Panini first formulates a rule in general term to cover the 
majority of the items and then he frames some special rules which 
take care of the exceptions. Some semantic considerations play an 
important role in making a choice when there js a possibility of 
applying two different rules. For eg. according to sutra 41 48, the 
feminine suffix i is added when it expresses the sense ‘‘wife of’’ 
Otherwise the suffix ais added. eg. ganaki (< ganaka) ‘‘wife of 
an astrologer’ but ganaka “tan astrologer’’, 
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Case endings are added to the stems and the declension of a 
noun in Sanskrit depends on the gender and the ending of the 
nominal stem. As is customary with Panini, the basic case-markers 
which are normally added to the consonantal ending nouns are 
listed first (4.1.2) and is followed by the rules dealing with the 
addition, ‘substitution etc. A final case form is obtained by 
applying these rules and also the relevant morphophonemic rules: 
For instance Vrksga + a (instrumental suffix)—Vrkgena by applying 
the following rules. 


a (of instrumental ending) — (ina/— a-—ending stem (7. I. 12) 
Vrksa +a — Vrksa + ina (7. 1. 12) 
aT — Guna/- aC (6. 1. 87) 
Vrksa + ina — Vrkgena (6. 1.87) 
-n — n/ (r) - (8. 4. 1) 
(s) 


Vrksena (8. 4. 1.) 


Compounds are interpreted by the modern linguists as deri- 
vatives of underlying sentences. Panini’s rule 2. 1. 1 shows that it 
is the view of Panini also. The word Samartha in the rule is 
interpreted te meaneither that whichis capable of expressing the 
sense of a sentence on analysis or that which depends upon words 
as connected in sense, ie. arule relating to words whose senses 
are connected together. Panini has formulated rules for deriving 
compounds from abstract sequences of syntactically related padas. 


A compound generally consists of two constituents. The 
only compound which has more than two members is the co- 
ordinate compound. In the derivation of a compound, Panini 
gives the details about order of the constituents, morphological 
processes undergone and phonological representation upto placement 
of accent. Meaning also plays a role in the formation of a 
compound. Inthe case of Dvandva compound, he gives specific 
rules regarding the order of the constituent and the number and 
gender of the compound. We may takeone example and show how 
the final form is derived by applying various rules. Let us take the 
Sasthi tatpuruga compound form rajapurusah and see its derivational 
history. 


rajan + purusa 
rajan —- nas + puruga (2.3.50) 
rajan — nas + purusa — su (2.3.46 and 1.4.22) 
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This string gets the name Tatpuruga by applying the rule 
2.2.8. This form is designated as pratipadika by the rule 1.2.46. 


rajan — @ + puruga-su (2.4.71) 
Rule 2.2.30 states the nominative form should be placed 
first ina compound. Accordingly, rajan will be placed first. 


raja + pucuga - su(1.4.17 and 8.2.7) 
raja+purusa — su (4.1.1 and 2) 

raja + purugsa — s (1.3.9) 

raja + purusa — r (8.2.66) 

raja + purugah (8.3.15) 

The final form is rajapurusah which will get the acute 
accent on the last syllable by the rule 6.1.223. Thus, one can 
notice, how Panini states the step by step procedure in deriving the 
final compound form very much like a modern linguist. 


Panini’s major contribution to the study of syntax is his 
Karaka theory. Therefore, a study about his grammar will not be 
complete unless, at least a few words are said about his theory of 
case-relationship. 


Karaka is not defined formally by Panini. However, one 
can infer what he means by Karaka. It isthe underlying relation- 
ship existing between a noun/noun phrase and a verb/verb phrase. 
Each Karaka represents normally a single semantic concept which 
is its basic meaning. Certain Karakas represent more than one 
meaning. 


Panini recognizes six kinds of Karakas. Viz. apadana, 
sampradana, karana, adhi-karana, karman and kartr and defines 
them semantically. Then, he assigns basic case-endings to each 
one of them. As in many other languages, one and the same 
case-form shows different case relationship in Sanskrit, and there- 


fore there is no one-to-one correspondence between the karaka and 
cases. 


Panini introduces this topic with a governing rule anabhihite 
(2.3.1) meaning the karaka relations are represented by case-endings 
(vibhakti), if it is not indicated otherwise. The commentary on the 
Sutra in question states the other devices by which, the case 
relationship may be represented on the surface level. They are 
verbal endings, the nominal derivatives and the nominal compounds: 


Besides denoting, the person, number, tense, mode etc, the 
verbal endings express the distinction of Karman and Karta inthe 
case of transitive verb and kartr and bhava relationship in the 
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case of intransitive verb (3.4.69). For instancce -ti and -te 
(Parasmaipada and Atmanepada III Per. Sing) denote Kartr in 
Kumbham Karoti ‘the makes pot’’, devadattah aste ‘‘Devadatta 
sits’’ while -te in Kumbhah Kriyate ‘‘the pot is made’’, expresses 
Karman. It may be pointed out here that only Karman and Kartr 
can be represented by the verbal ending. 


Karaka relation is represented by the primary suffixes in the 
following: Karaka (Kartr relation), dhatri (Karman) lavitram 
(Karana), alaya (adhikarana) etc. 

Representation of Karaka relations by the secondary suffixes 
are noted in the following: sharitram (Karana), graismakh 
(adhikarana), dharmikah (Karman) etc. 

Almost all Karaka relations are represented by the com- 
pounds e.g, Kastas’ritah (Karman) ahihatah (Karana) etc. 

All Karaka relations, in Sanskrit, are primarily represented 
by the nominal endings; only Kartr and Karman relations are 
denoted by the verbal endings. The primary and secondary 
suffixes and also the compounds express aJmost all the Karaka 
relations. 

The verbal system in Sanskrit is a very complicated one. Panini 
describes the verbal system in nearly 800 sutras. He does not give 
a formal definition of the verb. He simply states that bhivadayah 
dhatavah (1.3.1) and sanadyantah dhatavah (3.1.32): the former 
refers to the primitive roots listed in Dhatupatha which begins with 
the root bhi and the latter refers to the derivative verbs. Panins 
ment’ons all the ten classes of roots and some of their subdivisioni- 
as they are found in the Dhatupatha. 


The roots are classified formally, syntactically and semanti- 
cally. The formal criterion is used in classifying the verbal roots 
which take Parasmaipada and Atmanepada affixes. Roots with 
final anudatta vowel or n as ‘it’ take the Atmanepada suffix (1.3.12). 
After listing the roots which take Atmanepada suffixes, he 
says the rest take the Parasmaipada suffixes (1.3.78) Semantic 
criterion is applied to the roots which normally take Atmane, 
pada affixes, call for Parasmaipada affixes when they denote 
some meaning and when they are used with certain propositions. 
(1.3.17-77). Thus, Ave with prefix a takes Atmanepada, when 
meaning ‘‘to challenge’’. Thus, ahvayate ‘‘He challenges’’, but 
ahvayati ‘the calls’’. 

He mentions the 10 tense-mode suffixes (/akaras) and their 
substitutes and states the meaning in which they are used. Here 
also as elsewhere, he states the meanings of the /akaras first and 
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then actual phonetic realizations are dealt with later. It involves 
affixation, internal change, reduplication, suppletion and zero 
modification and these are dealt with in detail. One or two 
examples of the final verbal form obtained by applying these 


precesses may be given here: 


bhi - ti (3.4.77 & 78) 
bhi —a-—ti (3.1.68) 

bhi - a - ti (7.3.84) 

bhav - a - ti (6.1.78) 

bhavati ‘‘He is/He becomes’’. 

Reduplication is dealt with in the case of perfect stem 
formation. P. 3.1.8 says that there will be reduplication of the 
root, when the Jit suffix follows. The reduplication is either of 
the first syllable or of the second syllable according as the root 
begins with a vowel or consonant (6.1.1). Thus, papaca ‘‘he 
cooked” is formed from the root applying the following rules. 


pac + nal (3.4.82) 
pac + pac + a (7.2,.25) 
pac + pac + a (7.4.59 and 60) 
pa + pac+a 
papaca. 
Suppletion rules operate in forming Jun and sananta of the 


root ad (to eat’’) (P. 2.4.37). ad + ghas/— (lun) 
(sananta) 


eg. aghasat; jighatsati, 


Zero-modification takes place in the formation of the finite 
verb of the second conjugation. The final form atti ‘the eats’’ is 
arrived at by applying the following rules. 


ad + gap + ti (3.1.68) 
Sap + Q /- adadi (2.4.78) 
ad + @ + ti 


In addition to the original meaning each one of these lakaras 
denote different shades of meaning and their meaning is conditioned 


ficance, whenit occurs with the words such as pura/yavat (1.3.3.4.). 


Thus, aloke te nipatati pura *‘He willsurely fall i 
stake y fall ia the range of your 
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Tolkappiyam 


As already mentioned Tolkappiyam has three sections, viz. 
Eluttatikaram, Collatikaram and PoruJjatikaram, and each section 
has nine chapters. The firstthree chapters of Eluttatikaram deals 
with the phonemics and phonetics and the rest deal with the 
morphophonemics. 


Tolkappiyar classifies the speech sounds into primary 
and secondary sounds. Kurriyalukaram, kurriyalikaram and aytam 
are said to be the secondarysounds. (Carpeluttu.) and the rest 
of the alphabet are primary sounds. (E. 1 and 2). . 


Tolkappiyar, lists the phonemes of Tamil giving their position 
of occurrence. His phonemic analysis is very much like that ofa 
modern descriptive linguist. 


After describing the phonemes of Tamil, Tolkappiyar, 
describes the phonetics of Tamil in the chapter Pirappiyal. 


The last six chapters are devoted to the morphophonemics. 
Punarcci can be classified into Verrumai (case-relation) and alvali 
(non-case relation) based on the relationship existing between the 
words participating in the Sandhi. During the process, an incre- 
ment (an eluttu or a cariyai) may occur in between these two words. 
(S. 112). Tolkappiyam enumerates the case-suffixes and explains 
the modifications when a case-marker is added toa noun and Jists 
the cariyai (116-137). For instance, the cariyaiiz occurs in the 
following: 


be) 


Q— in 


sic 


ae (S_ 173) 2 


Thus. pala + ai — pala + in + ai - 
pala + v+in+ ai = palavinai 
Tolkappiyam gives the morphophonemic rules in an exhaus- 
tive manner. 
Nouns (peyar) are mainly treated in Peyariyal. In addition 
a few sutras in Verrumai mayankiyal and kilaviyakkam in Collati- 
karam deal with the nouns. | 
Noun is defined as the one which takes case-suffix, occurs 
with a predicate and show no tense except tolirppeyar (col. 69-70). 
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The nouns as classified by Tolkappiyar may be represented 
by the following table :— 


peyar 

Uyartinai ahrinai Viravuppeyar 

(human) (non-human) (both) 

| | 
. | | 
Sing. ur. 
: | Sing. Plur. 
| 


Mas Fem Epicene 


The nouns belonging toeach group and their gender-number 
are given in 161-194. Gcnder-number markers are listed in 1-10 
sutras. The gender of a noun can be ascertained only from the 
verb with which it occurs. 


The declension in Tamil is comparatively easier. The case 
markers are given in Ejuttatikaram sutra 113. The case-markers 
are six in number and they are added directly to the nouns without 
any modification. A few nouns take some empty morphs called 
Cariyai before the case-suffixes. (Elut. 120). 


Tolkappiyar mentions these inflectional increments, the morpho- 
phomenic changes undergone while adding these suffixes etc. in 
Urupiyal, Punariyal etc. of Eluttatikaram. 


Tolkappiyar treats the topic ‘case’ in Verrumaiyiyal, 
Verrumai mayankiyal and Vilimarapu in Collatikaram. Tamil 
has eight cases. Tolkappiyar deals with the first seven cases, 
morphologically and syntactically in the first two chapters and the 


eighth case, viz. vocative is dealt with purely on morphological 
level in the last chapter. 


According to Tolkappiyar, there are eight cases in Tamil. 
The cases are of the name, peyar, -ai, -oru, —ku, -in, -atu, kan, 
and vili, which are arranged ina serial oider as first, second ete. 
He assigns two sutras for each case. In the first sutra, he mentions, 
the case suffix which is the name of the case too and its serial 
number and its meaning or function, while, in the following sutra 
he mentions the contexts in which these cases occur. In a fow 
cases he mentions the semantic concept of the cases such as otu- 
verrumat denotes Vinaimutal and Karuvi (73), atu-verrumai occurs 
in Kilamaipporu] (possession) (79), Kan—Verrumai denotes location 
and time (81). He uses the terms ceyappatuporu] (object) (112) and 
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Kotaipporu] (dative) (99) in other places, but he does not state 
these are the 2nd and 4th cases. 


Verrumai mayankiyal deals with the free variation of cases. 
In Tamil also, we find one case form is used to denote other case 
relations. The following are the possibilities in free variation of 
cases: aiand Kan (S. 72, 85 and 86), 3rd and Sth (92), 2nd and 5th 
(92), 2nd and Sth (98), 6th and 7th (100), 4th and 6th (97), 2nd and 
3rd (96), and 4th in the place of 6th, 2nd, 5th and 7th. (S. 110) are 
same of the cases which can interchange. 

For instance, the seventh case may be used in the place of the 
sixth case with the nouns denoting dwelling place, when the 
relationship denoted is that of inhabitor and inhabited. (S. 100) Thus 
Kattinkan yanii/kattatu yanai ‘“‘Elephant in the forest’’. 

The deep structure relationship is Valecikkilamai. Though 
it is represented by Kan and atu, only the latter is the marker to 
denote the Kilamaipporul. (possessive) 


In addition, the distribution and co-occurrence relations, 
structural ambiguities, conjoining of case-phrases etc. are discussed 
in this chapter. 


Tolkappiyar states, the cases, in Tamil, are light including 
Vili (Vocative) and, he devotesa separate chapter for Vijivérrumai 
the reason for which is explained in a different manner by the 
Commentators. The treatment of cases in Verrumaiyiyal is 
syotactic-oriented and hence there is no room for _ vocative 
case here. Vocative case is described purely on morphological basis. 
He mentions, the details about the endings of the nouns, the 
changes undergone by these nouns in Vocative and also lists the 
nouns which do not change in Vocative. For instance. 
—it -— -j / -Vocative. 
~ai + — -ay | —Vocative. 
€.g. nampi — nampi. 
nankai ~ nankay. 

But, when the person addressed is near, then these nouns do 
not change. (S. 123) While dealing with these, he mentions, in a 
general rule, the endings of the nouns and the changes which will 
take place in forming Vocative case. Then he gives the rules for 
the exceptions. For instance, 


—an # -— a/-Vocative. 

Colan — Co la (S. 123) 

-an + —-a/-Vocative. (Vicinity (S. 124) 
Colan — Cola 
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But, when the noun is a Kinship term then -n ending noun 
will take the Vocative suffix -e. (S. 132) Thus, makan — makane. | 


Inall natural languages, we find some ambiguous construc- 
tions When dealing with the free-variation of cases, he menticns 
the variation of the 2nd and 3rd case suffix. {n an ambiguous 
phrase having the structure of NP~V-NP, there is a possibility of 
the verb going with either of the nouns. For instance, the phrase 
pulikolyanai may have two different underlying structures. It may 
be derived from either of the following constructions: pult 
yanaiyaik konratu ‘‘The tiger killed the elephant’’; yanai puliyaik 
konratu”’ The elephant killed the tiger’’. 


These ambiguous constructions may be disambiguated by the 
word which co-occur in the construction (S. 95). Consider the 


following: 


pulikolyanai otukinratu. ‘‘The elephant that killed the tiger, is 
running’, suggests, that the act of killing is done by the elephant. 
Similarly, pulikolyanaik-kotu vantatu ‘‘The tusk of the elephant 
which has been killed by a tiger, came’’ suggests that the elephant 
which has been killed by a tiger, came’”’ suggests that the elephant 
was killed by the tiger. 


He mentions the lexical ambiguity in the sutra (50) and 
states the devices to disambiguate such constructions in the next 
sutra (51). The words having different meanings are of two kinds, 
(1) those which take different verbs after them (2) words which 
take the same verb after them. Inthe first case, the meaning can 
be got by (1) the distinguishing verb (2) the words of the class 
occurring with it and (3) the environment. Consider the following: 


1. a. ma pittatu ‘‘The mango blossomed”’ 
b. ma Otirru ‘‘The horse ran’”’ 


2. Mavum marutamum 
3. Ipporkkalattu niru mavula. 


; In the second type, it is distinguished by the absolute 
relationship of the head noun. annac ceval ‘‘male swan’ kuyir 
ceval ‘‘male cuckoo’’., 


Tolkappiyar treats the compoundsin II sutras. (S.407-417) 
in Eccaviyal. He classifies the compounds into six types and then 
defines them. A compound has two constituent elements viz. the 
determinatum and the determinant. According to Tolkappiyar, the 
determinatum of a compound may be the former member, the 
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latter member or both the members. There is a fourth type which 
has a zero-determinatum (also called exo-centric compounds as the 
determinatum is outside the compound) (S. 417) Like modern 
linguists, Tolkappiyar also interprets the compounds as derivatives 
of the underlying sentences 


Vinai (verb) is defined as one which does not take case- 
markers and which denotes tense. The verb is classified as under :— 


Verb 
| 
Human Non-—Human: Common 
ee. eens 20. J 
I Per lil Per. Sg. Pi. II Per. RP VP 


(S. 217) (S. 216) 


— =~. - 


Sg. Pl. Sg. Pl. 
(S. 203) (S. 202) (S. 223) (S. 224) 


Sg. Pl, 
(S. 205) (S. 206 & 7) 


Mas Fem. 


This classification is syntactically oriented. 


The meaning and uses of tenses are dealt with in the sutras 
240-242 and then he speaks about the free variation of the tenses. 
Tolkappiyar mentions three tenses but the tense-morph is not 
given. 

Participles in Tamil are of two kinds, Viz. Verbal and 
Relative. While dealing with these, Tolkappiyar enumerates the 
types of forms which come under these categories and also the 
co-occurrence pattern. The types are ceytu, ceypu, ceyyu, ceytana, 
ceyyiyar, ceyyiya, ceyin, ceya, ceyarkena. The first three viz. ceytu, 
ceyyi and ceypu will occur in concord with the subject and the 
rest may have concord with the subject or verbs. 


After these preliminary classifications he mentions, the verbs 
which co-occur to complete the sense. These completing verbs 
as they are called, are again classified into two types. i.e. mvutal 
vinai (the verb of the whole) and Cinai Vinai (the verb of the part). 
The participles of the type ceytu, ceypu, ceyyi, when used ina 
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Construction having part and the Whole, the Concord will be with 
the part even if the verb agrees with the Whole e.g. avan Kai jess 
Vilntan/aven Kai irru Vilotatu. Both the utterences mean his 
hand fell down’. (522275): This particular sutra, like many 
others, shows, his insight into the surface and deep structures of 


sentences. 

The treatment of relative participle is very similar to the 
verbal participle. The relative participles are of the type Ceyyum 
and Ceyta. He gives the co-occurrence pattern He mentions the 
relationship existing between the head noun and the relative parti- 
ciples. The relationship shown are place, object, time, instrument, 
subject and verbal noun. (S. 228) For instance, unnum il (Location); 
unnuncoru (object), unnum kalam (time); unnunkalam (instrument); 
unnum yan (subject). 

To sum up, Panini’s grammar is not purely the analysis of 
words on morphological level as the name Sabdanugasana suggests. 
Whatever linguistic form he describes, whether it be a nominal 
stem formation, verbal form or a compound, he always had the 
deep or underlying structure in view and he relates them to their 
deep structure. | 

He describes the derivation of the final form of a noun or 
verb purely on morphological level formulating rules to be applied 
step by step as the modern linguists do, since syntax has no 
scope here. 


The rules for the derivation of nominal stem and compound 
formation are based on morphological, syntactic and semantic 
considerations. 


His Karaka theory, as mentioned earlier, has both deep and 
surface structures in view. 


Tolkappiyar has sentence in view while formulating majority 
of the rules. As expected, the rules on noun declension is on 
morphological level. The classification of nouns and verbs are 
based on syntactic criterion. The cases and compounds are 
treated with underlying sentence in view. He deals with certain 


ambiguous constructions also, where again, his main concern is 
sentence. 


In both the grammars. the treatment of compounds appear 
to have some similarity i.e. they have the underlying structure in 
their view. Panini gives an almost exhaustive list of possible types 
of combinations, whereas, Tolkappiyar satisfies himself by simply 


defining the compounds with the exception of one or two 
compounds. 
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The method followed in the noun declension is very much 
similar. The verbal system in Sanskrit is very complicated and 
in Tamil itis very simple. Inspite of the complicated nature of 
the system, Panini has described it in an excellent manner, formula- 
ting rules with minutest detail. Though the system is very simple 
in Tamil, one is disappointed to note Tolkappiyar has not defined 
the tense markers, and negative verbs and the formation of passive 
verbs and casual forms etc., though he mentions them. One might 
argue that these details are not very important for his grammar as 
his main concern is the sentence. When the noun declension is 
treated with minute d-tails, one normally expects the same proce- 
dure in the case of verb also. 


The method fo!'lowed in the description of case, appears to 
be different in both the grammars. Panini maintains distinctly the 
two levels, viz. the deep and surface structures and describes them 
in an exhaustive manner. Tolkappiyam presents a different picture. 
Though one gets some glimpses of his insight into the deep and 
surfece structures in dealing with the cases or free variation of 
Cases, he seems to be mainly concerned with the surface level, when 
we look into the chapter Vérrumaiyiyal and some sutras of 
Verrumai mayankiyzel. 


While comparing the grammars of the different languages 
belonging to two different families, one finds the presence or 
absence of certain details in either of these. Even when the same 
method is found to be applied, one cannot expect the grammars 
to be identical, because, barriug certain universals, one finds 
ceriain items as language-specific and these items call for explan- 
ation. (e.g. Verrumaippunarcci and alvalippunarcci of Tamil) 
We we apply the modern linguistic theory to these ancient grammars 
we cannot pin-point that either Tolkappiyam or Astadhyayi is 
anticipating T.G. Grammar model or any other model in its 
entirety but one notices these principles are being applied here 
and there. 
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INDIAN LINGUISTIC TRADITION: A BIRD’S 
EYEVIEW 
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I wish to present here some salient points of ancient Indian 
Linguistic Tradition. An attempt is also being made to interpret 
these points in terms of some recent proposals. The discussion 
here has atleast three limitations: it is very general, it is very brief 
and it is restricted to the Sanskrit tradition. 


It is very significant that Indians had definite contribution to 
make to all the major branches of linguistics : Phonlogy, morphology, 
syntax, semantics, pragmatics and stylistics. Staal’s views about 
the Indian Linguistic tradition are worth referring to here He 
says that performatives, speech acts and pragmatics all developed 
in India (1979: 9). This was so because Indians believed that 
language is something with which we do something. This is what 
Abecrombie and Halliday uuderscore quite often. The Indians 
discovered, says Staal, that language was recursive two millenia 
before Von Humboldt and Chomsky. The concept of descriptive 
adequacy of a linguistic description gets full support from Patanjali 
when he says ‘‘There are indeed linguistic expressions which are 
never used . Eventhough they are not used, they have of necessity 
to be laid down by rules.” 


Phonetics had its very sophisticated development as far as 
physiological phonetics was concerned. Many of the major para- 
meters of consonantal articulation and vocalic approximation used 
in articulatory phonetic descriptions are clearly reminiscent of the 
parameters given in Sikshas and Pratigakhyas. The parameters of 
‘Karana (articulator) ‘sthana’ (place of articulation), ‘prayatna’ 
(manner of articulation), the features of ‘mahaprana’ (aspiration) 
‘anunasikta’ (nasalization) and the ‘ghosa—-aghosa’ (voiced--voiceless) 
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distinction are among the important axes that are used in phonetic 


descriptions. 

Some of the descriptions are very meticulous and detailed 
for even a modern phonetician. The Indian discussion ‘Tegarding 
the quality and quantity of ‘a’ and ‘a’ is in a sense more integrated 
and comprehensive than that of Daniel Jones and A.C. Gimson. 
The latter gives more importance to the qualitative difference while 
choosing the symbols for transcription whereas the former refer to 


quantity. The Sanskrit phoneticians realized the difference in the 


phonetic quality of ‘a’ and ‘a’ but chose to describe them as 
‘savarnas’ in view of their functional values in Saudhi contexts. 


This illustrates the clear distinction they made between phonetic 
substance and phonological form. 


The same awareness is visible in their assigning ‘svara’ 
status to ‘r’ and ‘]’ while at the same time recognising their phonetic 
character to be the same as that of ‘r and ‘I’ (r) and ‘!’ are given 
what is called ‘syllabic’ status and phonetically sometimes they are 
described respectively as r and 1 biended into one unit with the 
vowel ‘a’ (Allen 1963: 62). This reminds us of the concept commonly 
used nowadays — ‘predictability’. The svara element ‘a’ is pre- 
dictably blended with r/l and give us ‘r’ and ‘1’ , | 


One very important facet of phonological discussions of 
ancient sanskrit grammarians was the clear distinction they made 
between the unpredictable lexical or phonological structure and 
the predictable phonetic structure. For example, they talk of the 
insertion of a breathed unaspirated plosive in the cluster of 
fricative + nasal consonants (Varma 1961 : 123). 


/visnu/ — [vistnu] — vitthal (in Marathi) 
/krgna/ — [krgtna] — kista — kitta (in Telugu) 


The Phonetic insertion explains very neatly the principle of 
‘excrecence’ used in Historical Linguistics. 


Recognition of a basic lexical representation and the 
operation of phonological rules (Sandhi Processes) anticipates the 
progess morphological approach used in Generative phonology and 
Systemic phonology. 


The discussion ef Syllable division and syllabic quantity again 
displays the needs of phonological values, phonetic basis, metrical 
patterns and actual pronunciation. 


It may be mentioned here that the Sanskrit grammarians 
talked of three speeds of pronunciation — reduced mainly used for 
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repetition, medium for recitation and rapid for instruction. The 
medium speed has been recommended as the basis for the establish- 
ment of phonological length distinctions. 


In the field of syntax, it is now quite well known that 
Fillmore’s Case Grammar is highly reminicent of the Karaka 
grammar of Panini. The semantically significant Karaka relations 
are externally realized by case forms, prepositions or post-positions 
in different languages. The Karaka concept which refers to the 
semantico-syntactic relationship between a given nounand the main 
verb of the sentence in which they co-occur inrefelected alsoin 
Hornby’s verb pattern approach, and in Halliday’s Systemic 
Grammar where we talk about ‘participants’, ‘circumstatials’ with 
reference to the processes of a given sentence. 


In the field of semantics the ancient Indian linguists had 
many problems to ‘create’ and ‘solve’. A good account of these 
Indian theories of meaning is given in Kunjunni Raja (1963), R. C, 
Pandey (1963), John Brough (1951, 1963) and Bhattacharya (1962). 


There was very interesting controversy between Khandapaksh 
and Akhandapaksha approaches. The former takes word as the 
‘poiut of origin’ for linguistic and semantic studies. The latter 
takes the sentence asthe fundamental linguistic fact. (Kuojunni 


Raja 1963 : 6-9). 


There were several semantic theories which tried to account 
for lexical as wellas sentential meaning. One of the important 
theories is the Sphota theory. The internal aspect of an utterance 
is its meaning-bearing potentiality and this is called sphota — the 
partless integral linguistic symbol. The relationship between the 
word and meaning is an essential factor for the Sphota concept. 
This reminds us of De Saussure’s idea that a linguistic ‘sign’ has to 
be thought of as both ‘signifier’ and ‘signified’ put together. 


The most attractive semantic theory is the one that was 
propounded by Buddhist logicians. They maintain that the essence 
of meaning is negative in character. The meaning of a word isa 
conception (image) whose essence is the negation of all its correl- 
ations. (Kunjunni Raja 1963 : 78-94; Pandey 1963: 200-219; 
Sharma 1969; Bhattacharya 1962: 95-110) The logicians put forth 
many arguments in favour of their theory of Apoha : 


(a) Similarity between absolutely dissimilar can be established 
only by the common exclusion of their counter correlates; 
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(b) Anything that can be alternately affirmed or denied is 
necessarily of the nature of exclusion of its counter 
correlates ; 

(c) The meaning of a word is directly experienced as something 
distinct, something whose essence consists in the negation 
of its counter correlates. 

These views can be correlated with the concept of progressive 
differentiation or discrimination children use while grasping their 
environment and while acquiring languages. 


This Apoha theory is reflected in De Saussure’s linguistic 
theory which says that there are only differences in language with- 
out positive terms. The Buddhist views were severely criticized 
by several scholars. The later Buddhist scholars consequently 
modified their conception of Apoha. Ratrakirti in his ‘Apoha 
Siddhi’ expresses the view that the essence of meaning consists in 
affirmation qualified by the negation of allthings. This simultaneous 
cognition of positive and negative elements of meaning is a matter 
of experience. 


The Indian scholars have also analysed the different ways in 
which we learn the meanings of words (Kuajunni Raja 1963 : 26-31): 
(i) Vrddha Vyavahara is one of the ways of learning meanings 
through 
(a) pratyaksha (direct perception) 
(b) anumana (inference) 
(c) arthpathi (postulation) 


(ii) aptavakya (the direct statement of a trust-worthy 
authority) 


(iii) Vyakaraana (grammar) helps us learn meanings of the 
roots, suffixes and derivatives 


(iv) Upamana (analogy) 

(v) Kdasa (lexicon) 

(vi) Vakyasésa (the rest of the passage in the context) 
(vii) Vivyrti (explanation by a commentator etc.,) 


(vill) Siddhapadasannidhi (the Syntactic connection with the 
words already known) 


It is in this context we can bring in the Indian views on the 


importance of Contextual factors in determining the exact meaning 
of an expression. 


ee Te ee a 


— a 
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Bhartrhari mentions the following fourteen contextual 
factors: 
Samsarga or samyoga, viprayoga, 
sahacarya, virodhita, artha, We 
prakarana, linga, {abdasyanyaéya aN 
samnidhih, samarthya, auchiti, E53 } oa \ 
dega, kala, vyakti, svara Ep, ae 
These factors can be classified as follows: ; : 
(i) Context, collocation and colligation 
(i!) context of situation 
(iii) propriety in terms of purpose, capacity etc. 
(iv) grammatical properties 
(v) phonological properties 
It is inthis tradition that Firth worked most of the cate- 
gories of his theory of meaning. 


7 


The properties constituting the bases of syntactic unity and 
which are necessary for usto know the meaning of sentence are 
akamksha (syntactic expectancy), yogyata (logical conssitency), 
asatti or samnidhi (phonetic continguity) and tatparya (the inten- 
tion) of a speaker orthe general purport of the sentence). We 
may mention here that the concept of ‘tatparya’ is reflected in 
the concept of ‘intention’ discussed with reference to speech acts 
(Searle 1971). 


We will conclude our discussion of the semantic theories of 
Indians with the distinction of uddesya and vidhéya as parts of a 
sentence. These two eoncepts refer to the ‘existence’ or ‘to be 
brought into existence’ nature of information given ina sentence. 
These two concepts are reflected in the distinction of ‘Given—New’ 
in Hallidayan Systemic Grammar. 

When we come to stylistics (Poetics) again the Indian con- 
tribution is extremely significant. Poetry has been defined in 
several ways. The definition which is very relevant to linguistic 
Stylistics of Bhamaha : 


*‘Sabdarthau sahitau kavyam’”’ 


That is, poetry is that in which ‘‘word and meaning co-exist’’. This 
definition suggests that a successful stylistic analysis of a poem will 
involve both expression and content. 


There are several complementary theories to the study of 
poetry. The theory of ‘rasa’ or ‘poetic emotion’ mainly discusses 
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the ‘value’ of poetry which gets actualized in its language. This 
value here is obviously aesthetic emotion. This subjective — objective 
complex of ‘rasa’ is rightly called the soul of poetry. This is 
emobdied in or effected by several phenomena. 

The theory of Dhvani talks of “‘the poetic feature concerned 
with exploiting the beauty of every element in the medium of 
language....to serve the ultimate artistic end of rasa’’ — This poetic 
feature consists in the suggestion of a sense beyond the literal or 
the metaphorical meanings of an expression. This suggestive 
power of language is part of what Jakobson terms the ‘poetic 
function’ of language which is the dominant and determinant 


function of verbal arts. 


The School of ‘Riti’ (style, manner or model) believed in the 
theory of a suitable arrangment of sound and sense for the purpose 
of producing poetic effect. The ancient Indian scholars spoke of 
several styles which can be postulated on a cline between the two 
extremes — the limpid style and the ornate style. These styles are 
characterized by the way the web of words is spun and by distin- 
Ctive attitudes in using poetic figures and delineating emotions. 


The essence of artistic expression is said to be ‘Aucitya’ 
(propriety) which is the proper placing of things-semantic syntactic, 
lexical and phonological - in such a manner as to suit the desired 
poetic emotion or effect (rasa) and the avoiding of things not 
Suitable. This propriety is harmony; it is proportion between the 
whole and parts, between the chief and the subsidiary. 


If rasa is the ultimate of poetry, dhvani is the artistic process 
which ‘evokes’ it and ‘aids’ it and riti, which subsumes aucitya, 
delineates it or ‘expresses’ it. It is here we can bring in an import- 
ant theory ef ‘poetic expression’. Modern linguists compare poetic 
expression with our day to day (Icasual’) speech and call the former 
‘deviant’? from the latter. This concept of ‘deviance’ was the 
central point of the Vakrokti theory pounded by Kuntaka. He 
explains this quality of poetic expression as the peculiar charm or 
strikingness which can be creatively denoted to Ordinary expression 
by the imagination of the poet. This ‘deviance’ is from ‘common- 
placeness’, not from ‘grammatical norm’. Moreover the deviation 
is vakrokti only when it is effective in attaining strikingness. The 
‘vakrata’ may occur in any of the following : 


(i) arrangment of sounds (e.g. alliteration) 
(ii) Choice of lexical items (e.g. synonymy, descriptive 
adjectives, compounds) 
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(iii) Choice of grammatical categories (e.g. voice, tense. 
number), 

(iv) Choice and development of topic (thematic) 

(vi) The composition as a whole (discoursal) 

It is important to note that any of these vakratas may be 
used to achieve ‘dhvani’. 

The ancient Indians did not leave, untouched even the 
variational aspect of language (Deshpande 1978; Kiparsky in press). 
They madea distinction hetween colloquial speech (bhasha) and 
speech of the vedic texts (chandas). ‘They recognised different 
regions and provinces of Sanskrit speaking communities. Panini 
and his successors made the following rule distinctions while acco- 
unting for the variational phenomena: 


(1) Rules relatable to the speech of an area 

(2) Rules relatable to the speech of a teacher 

(3) Rules relatable to vedic style 

(4) Rules relatable to colloquial as well as vedic styles 

(5) Rules which refer to an option with semantic conseque- 
neces (cf. Fillmore’s distinction between burned vs 
burnt (1968). 


Let us conclude this with Patanjali’s note on the extensive 
use Of Sanskrit (Mahabhashya Vol. I/sectionl) : ‘‘The domain of the 
usage of words is very extensive. The earth has seven continents 
(dvipa). There are the three worlds (trayo lokah). There are the 
four vedas along with their ancillary texts and commentaries and 
(these vedas) are variously split. There are one hundred schools 
of Yajurveda, one thousand ways of Samveda, twenty one fold 
Rgveda, nine Atharva Veda, debate texts, historical narratives, 
mythologies, and medicine. All this is the domain of the usage of 
words. Without having ‘heard’ the entire domain of the usage of 
words, it would inded be a venture to say that there are words 
whichare not used. Inthis very wide domain of linguistic usage 
certain words are seen to be restricted to certain (sub-) domains.” 

(Deshpande 1978 : 93). 
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LINGUISTIC SPECULATIONS OF 
SANSKRIT RHETORICIANS 


D. D. Sharma 
Pb, Univ. Chandigarh 


0. Abstract: The object of this paper is to draw the 
attention of linguists towards the linguistic observations of Sanskrit 
rhetoricians. In this,a particular reference has been made to 
the phonological, syntactic, semantic and stylistic aspects of the 
language discussed in various works of Sanskrit poetics. 


I. Linguistic Aspect of Sanskrit Rhetorics 


In India interest in linguistic intricacies was not confined to 
its grammarians alone. All schools of ancient thinkers, irrespective 
of their philosophical leanings, have tried to explain the mysteries 
and functioning of linguistic behaviour in their own ways. In this, 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, too, have their fair share. Sanskrit Poetics, 
being a science of literature, gave due consideration to its linguistic 
aspects while dealing with various elements of literary composition. 
No doubt, in many cases they have followed ancient Indian 
- grammarians and Mimamsakas to strengthen their own views on 
various linguistic considerations, but there are poimts on which, 
besides clarifying various speculations put forward by earlier 
thinkers, they have made their own specific contributions. Acharya 
Bhamaha has deveted a full chapter (VI) on purity of words 
(Sabdasuddhi) and choice of words in poetic compositions. 
Similarly, Acharya Vamana also has devoted a full chapter of 
nearly 100 Sitras (Adhayay V, chapter II) on the poetic language. 
In this he has critically examined the use of various words in the 
writings of earlier writers. Beside, almost all the writers on 
Sanskrit poetics, such as Anandavardhana (Dhvanyaloka), Kuntaka 
(Vakroktijivita), Mahimabhatta (VyaktiViveka), | Ksemendra 
(Auchitya), Abhinavagupta (Locana and Abhinavabharati) have 
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directly or indirectly discussed various aspects of literary language, 
some of which are equally applicable toa normal linguistic be- 


haviour as well. 

In a narrow sense of the word a rhetorician is certainly not a 
linguist. This is the reason why till recently it was” held that 
linguistics and literary criticism are two different disciplines, but a 
close examination of various aspects of the Indian poetics has 
made it clear that Indian authorities on poetics never separated 
linguistics from poetics. They rather, fromthe very beginning, 
gave due consideration to linguistic aspects of a literary com- 
position for its proper appreciation. They firmly held that there 
cannot be a good piece of literary composition without an appro- 
priate use of words and their meanings. In fact, to all of them 
literature is manifested through words and meanings alone. Al} 
definitions of poetry manifestly move around this very conception? 
For, words with well conceived meanings, when used in a given 
structure, assume significant meanings in their respective contexts.” 
Having understood this character of the word Sanskrit rhetoricians 
tried to determine the various powers of a word and explain the 
process by which it is able to manifest different senses. In fact, 
it were they who unfolded the mystery of different powers ofa 
word, i.e. howa word, in poetic language, can be denotative, 
indicative and suggestive in different contexts. 


2. Importance of linguistic Behaviour 

Although they have expressed their views on every aspects of 
the normal linguistic behaviour, yet their contribution in the field 
of semantics and stylistics is the most noteworthy. Speaking about 
the importance of the usual linguistic behaviour Acharya Dandin 
States:- “All the activities of human life are regulated by the grace 
of the speech only. The whole Universe would have plunged into 
an eternal darkness, had there not been the light of verbal 
behaviour.* A similar view about the language was expressed by 


'(a) Rudrata - nanu sabdarthau kavyam. Kavya. 2.9 

(b) Bhamaha - Sabdarthau Sahitau Kavyam. Kavya. 1.16 
(c) Kuntaka. Vakrokti. 1.7 

(d) Mammata. K.P. I. 1 


*cf. yatrarthah Sabdo va— vyafiktah kavyavisesah —Dhva. I. 13 
S’Vacameva prusadena lokayatra pravartate. Kavya darga, I, 3 


‘Idamandham tamah krtsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayam, yadi 
sabdahvayam jyotirasamsaramna dipyate. Kavyadaréa. I. 4 
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the great grammarian-philosopher-Bhartrhari.6 The oft quoted 
definition of language given by Sturtevant® seems to be echoing the 
definition of language given by Acharya Bhamaha, who flourished 
nearly 1200 years before him. According to him (i.e. Bhamaha) 
language is an arbitrarily selected and systematically arranged set 
of a definite numbers of sounds (Phonemes), denoting a definite 
object, introduced to facilitate the various activicties of human 
life.” 

3. Recognition of lingaistic units 


Sanskrit rhetoricians, besides dealing with the niceties of the 
poetic language, have shown active interest in defining and analysing 
various linguistic units from the point of view of a linguistic 
expert. Their views on the definition of ‘Word’ and ‘Sentence’ 
clearly indicate that, like our grammarians and logicians, they too, 
were deeply interested in presenting precise and flawless definitions 
of these basic units of the language. A comparative analysis of 
all the definitions of ‘Word’ or ‘Sentence’ given by grammarians, 
logicians and Mimamsakas® will make it clear that the definitions 
given by our rhetoricians are the perfect definitions available to us 
so far. 


3.1 Definition of word 


Acharya Vishvanatha defining the word states -‘A word 
means letters so combined as to be suited for use, not in logical 
connection, conveying a meaning and only one meaning.® It is 
definit.ly a great improvement upon earlier definitions, such as 
‘varnoccayah padam’, ‘varnah padam’, (aggregation or Cvnjunction 


’Vagrupatacenniskramet...naprakasah prakaset. V. P. I. 124 


6cf. A language is a system of arbitrary vocal symbols by means of which 
members of a social group cooperate and interact (Linguistic change) 


. 1cf. iyantah idr$a varnah idrgarthabhidhayinah; vyavaharaya lekasya 
pragittah samayah krtah. K. A. 6. 13. 
8(i) ekarthah padasamithovakyam. Sabarabha. Jamini, sitra. 2.1.46 
Kasika. VII !.8 
(ii) cf Patafijali (a) akhyatam savyayakarakavisesanam. 
(b) sakriyavisesam ca V. P. 2. 1. 1. (c) akhyatam savisesanam, 
(d) ekatin vakyam. M Bh. 2.1.1. 
(iii) Nagesa Bhatta - padasamthova kyamarthasama ptau (L. M.) 
°Varnahpadam prayoarhananvitaikarthabodhakah. S. D. II, 2a also cf, 
tasmadaksaranyeva padam, Sabara, Mimamsa. 1.1.5. 
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of letters is a word), etc. given by Mimarsakas and grammarians, 
For, a mere conjunction of letters does not form the basic linguistic 
unit called ‘word’, which has been defined as a ‘minimum meaning- 
ful unit? by modern linguists. In the definition of Acharya 
Vishvanatha the word prayogarha, may not be as applicable toa 
modern language as it was to Sanskrit language, but the other 
qualities, viz. ananvitah (not in logical connection) and ekartha- 
bodhakah (cenveying only one meaning) are equally applicable to 
any language. For, in the absence of the condition of ‘not being 
in logical connection’ the letters of a sentence or a paragraph, 
which are ina logical connection with the other, will also con- 
stitute a word, whereas in a word they are not logically connected, 
thus being ananvitah. Further, if there is no condition of ‘only 
one’ then it will include all inter-dependent words, occurring in a 
phrase or a sentence, and also ‘a word must convey only one 


meaning at a time’. 


3.2 Classification of word 


With regard to various grammatical categories of word, 
Sanskrit rhetoricians have, by and large, adhered tothe four-fold 
division of jati (the Universality), guna (the quality), kriya (the 
action) and drvya or yadrccha (the matter, object), put forward by 
Pitanjali and others.° Rudrata, Mammata and Vishvanatha all 
have expressly accepted it after rejecting the theories of various 
logicians, known as jativadin, Vyaktivadin, Jativisistavadin and 
apohavadin.' Further, in the exposition of the figure of speech 
named ‘Virodha’ they have maintained that presentation of apparent 
contradiction can be effected among these four categories of words 
only.42 Thus in their view, the whole, linguistic behaviour is 
comprehensible under the above recognized four categories of words 
which exhaust all entities in their entirety. But in this connection, 
their significant contribution is the recognition of three forms ofa 
word on the basis of three powers of a word (Sabdaégaktis).® 
According to them the same word, according to its power, can be 


'ocf. catustayi Sabdanam pravrttih, jatisabdah. gunasabdah, kriyasabdah 
Yadrecha Sabdaécaturthah. M. Bh. IIL. A. J 


N(i) Sathetitasc turvidho jatyadijatireva va. K.P. I. 10. 
(ii) Samketo grhyati jatau gunadrvyakriyasu ca. S. D. H. 4. 
cf, jatiScaturbhirjatyadyai...S. D. X. 68 
Nef (i) vacyortho’ bhidhaya bodhyo...S. D. IT. 3 
(ii) syad vaciko laksanikah Sabdo’ tra vyafijakas‘ridha. K. P. 2.1. 
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vacaka (expressive), lJaksaka (indicative) and vyanjaka (suggestive). 
Besides, some times it can be both vacaka and laksaka and some- 
times it can be vacaka, laksaka as well as vyanjaka This is perhaps, 
the most original exposition of Indian genius with regard to the 
relationship between a word and its meanings. 


3.3 Definition of sentence 


The definition of sentence given by Vishvanatha is againa 
definite improvement upon the definitions of sentence given by 
Our grammarians and Mimamsakas.* It is rather the perfect 
definition that any linguist could offer to us. It reads: ‘A sentence 
is a collection of words possessing Compatibility, Expectancy and 
Juxta-position (or proximity).1° While elucidating the essential 
elements of the sentence given inthe definition, he says - Com- 
patibility (yogyata) means the absence of absurdity in the mutual 
relation ofthe things denoted by the words. A_ sentence like 
payasa simcati has compatibility because water has the fitness, 
Owing to its liquidity which is necessary for sprinkling, but a 
sentence like vahnina sifcati has no compatibility, since fire lacks 
liquidity which only can make a thing an instrument in the act of 
sprinkling. Similarly, devadattah dayate, which is grammatically 
correct, would not bea sentence in the absence of compatibility 
between the two, as a man cannot fly, that is to say that if it were 
held that a mere collection of words can makea_ sentence, even in 
the absence of compatibility, then sucha collection of words as 
vahnina sincati or devadattah dayate, would be a sentence. 
Similarly, a collection of words such as cow, horse, elephant, etc. 
does not constitute a sentence, because they lack one of the 
requisites of a sentence, viz. expectancy (akamkga); for, when the 
word ‘cow’ is uttered, desire is aroused in the mind to know some- 
thing about the cow, but this desire is not satisfied by the word 
‘horse’ or ‘elephant’. Juxta-position, the third essential element of 
a sentence, is the absence of break in the apprehension of what is 
said, i.e. presentation of things without the intervention of time or 
of other unconnected things. This means that a sentence is made 
up by the combination of several notions and it is, therefore, 
necessary that the impression made by each word should remain 
fresh until this combination is effected. Here, this is to be noted 
that inasentence itis not absolutely necessary that the words 


M4see. 8 above. 
'5Vakyam syad yogyatakamksa’ sattiyuktah padoccayah S, D. II. 1a 
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must be uttered together. Ina printed or written statement we 
have no utterance and yet we apprehend the sense because the 


orthographic forms of words occur in juxta- position. 


Many centuries before Vishvanatha, Acharya Rudrata also 
had expressed similar views onthe definition of asentence.** He 
held that sentence is complete collection of words which are co. 
ordinated and co-related with one another. Herethe phrase 
savyapeksa vrttinam (the words requiring co-ordination) means 
that the words ina sentence be inter-dependently connected with 
One another. Vishvanatha has termed the same as ‘compatibility’. 
Moreover, the words in a sentences should be ekaparaka (co- 
related), it means that the constituent words should be co-related 
and not separated in terms of time which in the term of Vishw- 
anatha is nothing but ‘proximity’. Like Vishvanatha, he also 
maintains that the words in a sentence should be anakamksa, i.e. 
after hearing or reading asentence one should not feel that the 
sense conveyed by the sentence is still incomplete. The above 
definitions of sentence given by our rhetoricians are so complete 
and perfect that we have yet to come across a mere precise and 
comprehensive definition of it. 


3.4 Sentence the basic unit of the language 


The modern view about the sentence is that because a 
linguistic communication is primarily based on the meaning con- 
veyed by a sentence, therefore, it is the basic unit of the language 
and the words have no independent status and their meaning is 
determined by the position they hold in the sentence. Almost 
identical views were held by our grammarians and rhetoricians, too» 
who flourished in the second half of the first millenium.2” 


Our rhetoricians though have not dealt with this problem 
directly, yet they have shown full agreement with the school of 
Mimamsakas, particularly, ‘abhihitanvaya Vadins’ the followers 
of Kumarila Bhatta, who maintained that the meaning of a sentence 
is different from the meaning of its constituent words. According 
to this school of philosophers abhidha ceases to function after 
denoting the meaning of individual words; the meaning of the 


16Vakyam tatrabhimatam sav yapeksavrttinam., 
Samuda yah Sabdanamekaparanamanakamksah, B.A; Il. 7; 


pade na varnah vidyante vakyesvavayavab na ca. 
vakyat padanamatyantam praviveko na kaécana. V. P. 273. 
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sentence is understood after constructing the meaning of the words. 
This special meaning is the meaning of the sentence.'® Besides, 
there was another school of Mimamsakas, followers of Prabhakara 
Bhatta, known as ‘anvitabhidhana vadins’, who maintained that the 
total sum of the meaning of the sentence is the meaning of its 
constituent words.!® But our rhetoricians have shown their 
interest in the views of the former school only. 


4 Postulation of Association of sound and sense 


Sanskrit rhetoricians’ unique contribution to the science of 
language is the establishment of the relationship between an 
articulate sound and its effect on its hearer. They were, perhaps, 
the first to discover this mysterious property ofan articulate sound, 
on which our ‘tantrikas’ also lay a great stress. In their treatment 
of various poetic elements, such as rasa, dhvani, riti, guna and 
alamkara they have given due importance to this aspect of the 
-Janguage Though the scope of this paper does not allow us to go 
into minute details of this aspect of the Sanskrit poetics, yet a 
mention of a few of them will be enough to testify the above 
assertion. 


All the authorities on Sinskrit poetics maintain that the 
aim of poetry is to create Rasa, the highest aesthetic joy brought 
about by the suggestive sense of the words; yet in this, words and 
sense, gunas, alamkaras and ritis, which, toa great extent, are the 
formal aspects of the language, also have their important bearing. 
In the absence of proprieties of these ancellaries the ‘rasa’, which 
is an extremely delicate element, is likely to be spoiled. Moreover, 
presence of appropriate sounds and sense greatly help in accelerat- 
ing process of realization of ‘rasa’, by creating a congenial 
atmosphere for its quick and proper realization. Acharya 
Anandavardhana has laid great emphasis on the maintainance of 
propriety of allthese in a poetic language.*® Besides, the nature 
and arrangement of various syllables, too, in a poetic composition, 
has been considered a very important element for the manifestation 
of a particular ‘rasa’ or poetic sentiment. For instance, arrange- 


\8nadarthanam sambandhe tatparyartho...K P II. 7 
padartha eva vakyartha ityanvitabhidhanavadinah, K.P. II 7. 


(b) anvitana meva bhidhanam sabdabodhakatvam, tad vadino’ 
nvitabhidhana vadinah. K. P. 

\9abhihitanam svasvartya padairupasthapitanam anvaya iti vadinah. K.P. 

20anaucityadrte nanyat rasabhangasya karanam, Dhva. III. 14 ff. 
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ment of soft syllables has been considered very appropriate for the 
manifestation of the sentiment of ‘love’.24 And, contrary to this, 
arrangement of harsh syllables has been considered to be more 
conducive to the manifestation of ‘heroic sentiment’.2? As such 
the form of composition, involving various types of syllabic and 
phonemic arrangements, has been considered an important factor 
in the proper manifestation of a particular ‘rasa’ or poetic 
sentiment. This is the reason why Sanskrit authorities on poetics 
have laid greater stress on the formal linguistic aspects while 
detailing the essential properties of riti, guna and alamkara.** 


They have emphaticaily, maintained that the structure of the 
language, i.e. arrangement of particular type of phones or syllables 
can be correlated with a particular type of effect.** That certain 
types of sounds are inherently suitable for creating certain types of 
stylistic effects has been confirmed by modern researches, carried 
out by linguists in various parts of the world. Grammont, for 
example, has attempted an elaborate study of French sounds from 
the point of view of their expressiveness and has classified all 
French vowels and consonants from the point of view of their 
expressive effect on French poets. Albert Wellek (1931) has sug- 
gested that there isa kind of fundamental association between 
certain types of vowels and certain types of objects. He thinks 
that certain vowels have a fundamental association with thin, quick, 
clear and bright objects, and certain other vowels have fundamental 
association with clumsy, slow, dull and dark objects, and he claims 
that these fundamental associations can be proved by experiments. 
Ullemann (1966: 70) thinks that lateral consonants are particularly 
well fitted to produce an impression of softness; and Leech (1966; 
98-99) suggests that (i) as voiced consonants have more relaxed 
articulation than their voiceless counterparts, the presence of 
voice suggests softness, and (ii) that consonants can be graded from 
the point of their hardness; fricatives and aspirates being harder 
than liquids and nasals, affricates being harder than fricatives and 
aspirates, and plosives being the hardest of all’.5 


*!Srngara eva madhura...madhuryam pratitisthati, Dva. II. 7-8. 


**raudradayo rasa...ojo vyavasthitam. Dhva: II. 9. 
*8see §. D, Ch. VIII-X, K. P. VIII-X. Dhva. II-III. 


44see Dhva. III. 2-6, S. D. VIII-IX. K. P. VITI-Ix. 
Referred in Saili aur Sailivigyan, Agra (1976) p. 61, 
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4.1 Phonological aspect of Gunas and Ritis 


According to the Sanskrit rhetoricians, ‘gunas’, whether ten 
of three, are the properties of ‘rasa’, poetic sentiment, and always 
reside by intimate relation in it, and are the invariable cause of 
its excellence. Linguistic properties, phonological or compositional, 
of these ‘gunas’ have been unequivocably recognized by all the 
authorities on Sanskrit poetics.2* The same is true of ‘ritis’ which 
we shall discuss under the heading-— ‘stylistic aspect’.?? 


5. Linguistic Communication and use of appropriate words and 
syntactic components | 


In Sanskrit poetics, although, owing to its primary concern 
with literature, every aspect of it was linked with ‘rasa’ or aesthetic 
joy, yet so far as the question of linguistic blemishes (dosas) is 
concerned, it is certainly not so, for, by comparing them with our 
bodily defects the Sanskrit rhetoricians have made it clear that 
their primary concern is with the bodyor the language of the 
composition. They have dealt with this formal aspect of the langu- 
age in full details. One may say that all the imaginable defects 
which are likely to occur in a linguistic communication have been 
properly categorized and discussed and illustrated.*® 


They maintain that in a linguistic communication, literary 
or otherwise, all constituents of a linguistic unit, viz phones, words, 
phrases, or sentences or their meanings should be such as they do 
not create any hindrance or irritation in their perception or 
apprehension. Even in an ordinary communication linguistic 
demerits, such as use of words composed of harsh letters (srutikatu), 
indicative of shame, abhorrence and inauspiciousness (as/ilartha) , 
indicative of improper sense (anucitartha), use of such words which, 
though backed by lexicon or grammar, are not sanctioned by usage 
(aprayukta), indicative of vulgarity (gramyata), use of technical 
terms in the context other than to which they belong (apratitatva), 
use of words interpretable in different senses (sandigdhatva), use of 
a word, having more than one meaning in an absolute sense 
(nihitartha), use of aword in a sense in which it is not used 
(avacakatva), use of a word or words, wherein the meaning is 
far-fetched and implies delay in fully grasping the sense (K/istatva), 
use of meaniagless words (nirarthakatva), or incapacity in expressing 


26see Dhva. III-2-6, S. D. Ch. VIII, K. P. Ch. VIII. 
27see 6, infra; For details see S. D. Ch. VIII and IX. 
%see S. D. VII. K. P. VIII. 
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the meaning (asamarthatva), or not conforming with grammatical 
patterns (cyutasasmakarata), etc. are the demerits which are 
primarily related to the use of a word (pada) in an utterance. 


Besides, there are as many as 23 linguistic defects which rest 
only in sentences, i.e. without any reference to words. Although, 
owing to its free word-order the syntactic structure of Sanskrit is 
not explicable in terms of SOV or SVO, etc., yet it has been thought 
necessary that the structure of a sentence should be such as it may 
not create any hindrance in the proper apprehension of the content 
of an utterance or a written statement owing to defective order or 


defective use of its constituents.”® 


6. Style and Structure 


Stylistics has been broadly defined asa _ scientific or syste- 
matic study of the poetic or literary language. Recently, it has 
assumed an added importance as a contributory discipline to literary 
criticism. 

Authors of Sanskrit poetics, right from Bharata to Acharya 
Vishvanatha, have invariably laid stress on the importance of style 
in a literary composition, though denoting it in differentterms. For 
instance, Bharata has termed it ‘Vrtti’,®° a particular style of 
composition, Dandin and Kuntaka have called it ‘marga’.*! Vamana 
has called it ‘riti? and has laid downin clear terms that it is the 
soul of poetry (Ritiratma Kavyasya). According to him ‘riti’ is 
a particular arrangement of words (Visistapadaracana) in a com- 
position (K. A. 1. 2. 6-7) and hence it is like the proper adjust- 
ment of limbs ina body (cf. padasamghatana ritiranga samsthana- 
Visesavat).®2 Following Vamana, Acharya AnandaVardhana has also 
termed it ‘riti’ or ‘padasamghatana’ i.e. system of placing words in 
a composition.®* 


In fact, the Sanskrit rhetoricians had realized that composi- 
tion or proper appreciation of a literary piece is not possible without 
taking into account the stylistic elements involved init. Their 
contribution to this aspect of linguistics is very significant. In the 


**see S. D. Ch. III. vakyadosas 
‘0S rngare caivahasye ca vrttisyat...N. S. XXII; 65-66. 
*!(i) asteko giram margah — Dandin, kavyadaréa, 


(ii) Kuntaka- V. J, I. 24. 
"ef, S. DOE 


88Dhva. III. 2-6 
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works of Sanskrit poetics various aspects of stylistics, besides ‘riti’, 
have been dealt with while discussing various other aspects of the 
literary language, such as blemishes (dagas), merits (gunas), figures 
of speech (alamkaras), powers of words (sabdasaktis), etc. anda 
complete picture of their total contribution to this can be had by 
putting all these scattered elements together. There is no denying 
the fact that their concept of stylistics was, more or less, of the 
theoretical aspect, yet it would be wrong to say that they were not 
aware of the importance of the stylistic analysis of a piece of literary 
composition. They, of course, did not pay a concentrated attention 
to the branch of stylistics, called ‘applied stylistics’, primarily 
dealing with the analysis of the language of a particular poet ora 
particular literary composition, as is being done now a days. 


As we have already discussed the various linguistic aspects, 
including stylistic elements involved in other poetic elements as 
given in the works of Sanskrit poetics, here we shall only, briefly, 
enumerate the various linguistic elements thought to be essential 
for a particular style or ‘riti’. Vaidarbhi- The essential com- 
ponents of this style of composition are letters and words, expressive 
of ‘madhuryaguna’.** According to Rudrata the ‘vaidarbhi’ style 
contains non-compounded words or compounds of two words enly. 
Itis replete with ten kinds of merits (gunas), abounding in the 
second letterofa ‘varga’, as wellas the first and the third.*5 
Kuntaka’s ‘sukumara marga’ and Mammata’s ‘komala Vrtii’ are 
only other names of the ‘Vaidarbhi riti’ of Dandin and Vishvanatha. 


Gaudi- The Gaudi style has been defined as a piece of 
composition, which is harsh, owing to the existence of letters 
expressive of ‘ojas’ or acomposition abounding in long compounds. 
According to Purushottama, however, the Gaudiya style is full of 
compounds, replete with the second and the fourth letters ofa 
‘varga’ (class of consonants) and abounding with a good number of 
instances of alliteration, it has very few sentences.*” This is another 
name for Kuntaka’s ‘vicitra marga’ and Mammata’s ‘parusavrtti’. 


Paicali —- The Paiicali style is the composition in which there 
are five or six compounded words, the words themselves being other 


SD. 1K, 2-38 
“ibid 3a ff, 
ibid 3b. 

ibid 3b ff. 
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than those which constitute the first and the second style.** Bhoja, 
on his part, says that poets recognize that style to be Pancali which 
is sweet and graceful, is endowed with Ojas and Kanti, and contains 
five or six compound words.*® Kuntaka has termed it as ‘madhyama 
marga’ and Mammata as ‘upanagarika’. 

Lati- According to Vishvanatha, the Lati style stands in 
between the Vaidarbha and the Pancali.*° But referring to some 
other authorities he says that according to them Lati is fine with 
compounds of graceful words, not abounding in a number of 
conjunct consonants, and is endowed with the presentation of the 


subject, containing proper adjectives.** 


There are others according to whom Gaudi is a piece of 
harsh composition, Vaidarbhi contains series of graceful words, 
Paiicali is an admixture ofthe two, i.e. stands midway between 
the two, and the Lati is with tender words.” 


6.1 Stylistic aspect of Riti and Guna 


Viewing the above details of ‘riti’ (style) and ‘guna’ from 
the modern point of view, we may say that essential elements 
(phonological or morphological) prescribed for different styles are 
nothing but ‘style markers’ in the modern terminology, i.e. ina 
composition existence of a particular type of phonological or 
morphological structure is indicative of the particular style involved 
in the composition of that piece of literature, e.g. existence or use 
of retroflex sounds and long compounds isa marker of a harsh 
style and so on. 


But at the same time the Sanskrit rhetoricians have given due 
consideration to the objective (non-linguistic or non-formal) aspect 
of the style (Riti) and ‘Gunas’ as well. They hold that propriety of 
the content is the actual deciding factor of it. Vishvanatha says that 
on account of the propriety in the speaker and the like a composition 
becomes otherwise than that what it is manifested by its formal 
linguistic style markers.** Further, elucidating the statement he 
states ‘speaker and the like’ implies the person who speaks, the 


8Sibid 4 
ibid 4 ff 
ibid Sa 
~ 4libid Sa ff. 
“ibid. 
“Kyvacittu vaktradyaucityadanyatha racanadayah, S. D. IX. § 
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nature of the subject, the matter dealt with, or the nature of 
composition and so forth.“ 


6.2 Stylistic aspect of ‘dosas’ (blemishes) 


With regard to the linguistic blemishes, particularly transient 
blemishes (anitya dosa), they maintain that they are mostly con- 
ditioned by stylistic or contextual environments, i.e. under different 
circumstances pertaining to the propriety of the content or the 
speaker, etc. a defect may cease to be a defect, may turn into 
merit (guna) Or may stand as neither a merit nora demerit,‘ e.g, 
reversal of the order of the subject and the predicate is a syntactic 
defect (vidheyavimarga dosa) but in the statement of an agitated 
person, asin nyakkaro.... it has become a ‘guna’, indicating the 
disturbed state of mind of the speaker. In the terminology of 
modern stylistics we may Call it ‘phrase rank shifting’ or ‘deviation’ 
which brings about a significant change in the meaning of the 
utterance. Similarly, punaruktia defect resting in word becomes 
a ‘guna’ in the expression of compassion, intensity of feeling, or 
imperativeness of an action, etc. 


Ina stylistic analysis much importance is attached to the 
choices of componential elements, pertaining to ail levels of the 
linguistic structure, to make the content more significant. Regard- 
ing this, Acharya Anandavardhana very clearly states: when a 
poet is engaged in his creative activity, various synonyms and 
structural patterns pervade his mind and he picks up the best 
among them. He has, therefore, strongly advocated for the 
selection of words, capable of conveying the desired meaning.*® 
Like Hockett they, too, held that ‘two utterances in the same 
language, which convey approximately the same information, but 
which are different in their linguistic structure represent two 
different styles.’*? For instance, there are two synonyms of Lord 
Shiva, viz. ‘pinaki’ and ‘kapali’, which are even structurally 
identical, but the poet Kalidasa had to make achoice between the 
two to make his content significant in the Kumara-Sambhava,“ 


“ibid VA 
4Sanyesamapi dosanamityaucityanmanisibhih adosata ca : EN 
gunata jfieya canubhayatmata, §. D. VII. 32 & (B34 é 
‘6Dhva. III. 32 9 
474. Course in Mod. Ling. p. 556. : nes 2 

‘8cf. dvayam gatam. K.S. V. 71 Whe aoe yy 
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7. Relationship between a word and its meaning 


The problem of word and its meaning had been engaging the 
attention of Indian grammarians and etymologists from the very 
beginnings of Indian literature. According to Brhaddevata there 
are as many as six determinants of the primary meaning of a Vedic 
ora ‘laukika’ word,’® which later on were raised to twelve by 
grammarians and were also accepted by rhetoricians.™ 


Acknowledging the commendable achievements of Indian 
scholars in the field of semantics Professor Emeneau states: 
Certainly in one other slowly awakening department of linguistics, 
that is concerned with meaning, the West still has something to 
learn from India. These grammarians, literary theoreticians, and 
philosophers were all concerned with problems of meaning and 
much was thought and written on the subject. Of this the West is 
for all practical linguistic purposes, innocent. The Hindu treatises 
are in a difficult style, and few in the West will be qualified to deal 
with them as Sanskritists, philosophers and linguistic scholars, yet 
the results are likely to be worth the effort; it is a subject that can 
be recommended to aspirants.*! 


In this branch of linguistics, too, the contribution of the 
Sanskrit rhetoricians is no less important than that of the gram- 
marians, logicians or Mimamsakas. They have confined themselves 
not only tothe problem of primary or conventional meaning of a 
word, but also have thoroughly discussed the various problems 
regarding the secondary or suggestive meanings of a word from 
various points of view, while taking into account all the views 
expressed on this subject by earlier writers. 


In the sphere of meanings the greatest contribution of 
Sanskrit rhetoricians is the recognition of three powers of a word, 
viz. abhidha, laksana and vyarjana. Prior to this, all thinkers, 
grammarians and logicians could not go beyond Jaksana to explain 
the various meanings of a word. 


Io fact, they were in favour of acknowledging two shaktis 
only, even the motive of the Prayojanavatilaksana was included 


“cf. arthat prakarnat limgadaucityad deSakalatah 
mantresvartha vivekahsyaditaresviti ca sthitih. II. 118 


’°cf. Samyogo viprayogasca...S. D. I. 14; V. P. II. 317-18 


*'India and Linguistics, JAOS, 75(1955) p. 151 
quoted in Bh. Bh. Vi. ki Bhimika p. 320 
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in visistalaksana. Our rhetoricians, however, emphaticaHNy 
pleaded for the recognition of three different powers of a word. 
Like grammarians they too maintained that the conventional or 
primary meaning of a word has a limited scope, being conditioned 
by its determinants which are association (samyoga), dissociation 
(viprayoga), companionship (sahacarya) hostility (virodhita) or 
compatibility of co-existence, juxtaposition of another word 
(sabdasyanyansya sannidhi), power (samarthya), motive (artha); 
context (prakarana), attributes or characteristic (/imga), congruity 
(auciti), gender (vyakti), accent (svara), etc. As such ‘abhidha’ 
ceases to denote any sense beyond the primary sense determined 
by the above mentioned factors. Therefore, they held that intri- 
cacies of symolic meaning can be understood in the light of 
‘laksana’ only. There is, perhaps, no school of structurai linguists 
which could tell us how the meaning of a ‘dull person’ can be 
grasped from the expressive word go ‘a cow’. 


But the meaning arising from suggestive words, components 
ofaword, or its meaning, can never be understood either by 
‘abhidha’ or by ‘lakgsana’, owing to exhaustion of their powers or 
their conditional application. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
unlimited power of the suggestion is capable of conveying different 
meanings of a particular word, arising either through the employ- 
ment of a particular word or through its sense which causes one to 
think of something else, on account of the character of the speaker, 
or the person addressed to, or the sentence, or the proximity of 
another person, or the occasion, or the place, or the time, or the 
modulation of voice, or gesture, etc.®* Postulation of ‘vyaijana’ 
the third power of a word is, perhaps, the most unique contribution 
of Sanskrit rhetoricians in the field of the science of meaning. 


Conclusion: From the above analysis it may safely be con- 
cluded that Sanskrit rhetoricians while dealing with the science of 
literary Criticism were incidentally also dealing with many intricate 
problems of the language as such. In fact, in certain areas of 
linguistics they have made some very important contributions and 
have shown a penetrating insight to locate some of the mysteries of 
linguistic behaviour in a linguistic community. But uptil now, they 
have not received due recognition from linguists for their valuable 
contributions. Therefore, a proper and exhaustive assessment of 
their works needs an immediate attention from our linguists. 
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KANNADA GRAMMARS AND SANSKRIT 
TRADITION 


J. S. Kulli 
Karnatak University, Dharwad 


There are four grammars written by three grammarians for 
Kannada. They are: 

1) Sabda Smriti m 

2) Karnataka Bhasa Bhusana | peepee Li 

3) Sabdamanidarpana — Keégiraja 

4) Karnataka Sabdanugasana — Bhattakalaska 


Nagavarma II is the first grammarian of Kannada whose 
works are available to us. Kaviraja Marga of a previous period is 
a work on poetics where grammatical topics are dealt with incident- 
ally. Nagavarma flourished tn the 12th century, who was a century 
earlier to the second grammarian Keégiraja. The last traditional 
grammar by Bhattakalanka was written in 1604 A. D. 


Interestingly, the first fullfledged grammar ‘Karnataka Bhaga 
Bhugana’ and the last grammar ‘Karnataka Sabdanugasana’- are 
written io Sanskrit, the other two being in Kannada. 


All the Kannada grammars are broadly put in the mould of 
Sanskrit — whether it is in the use of technical terms or division of 
chapters. Here, there is some difference among the grammarians. 
The first two grammarians have closely followed Katantra, whereas 
Bhattakalanka has very closely followed Panini. The reason for 
following Katantra, it appears, is to write easy and simple grammars 
which will be useful/and understandable to all, whereas the reason 
for Bhattakalanka to follow Panini was to make his grammar more 
precise and meant for advanced scholars. (sarasa parigat proudha- 
rudha vidvat kavinam — SS p. 2; stitra samudayakalpitasya arthah 
ruta prakrita samarthyanumito alpadhiyam jnatum aégakya 
iti- SS p. 1). 
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Even the division of the chapters in KV, KB, and SD is 
very similar to that found in Katantra. | 


In Katantra, first, there is a topic of phonetics and an 
elaborate description of varnas. Next comes the treatment of 
nouns, verbal themes (akhyata), krit suffixes, particles (nipata), 
and last is the chapter on indeclinables (avyaya). 


In the three grammars mentioned above, the chapters are: 
samjna, sandhi, mama, samasa, taddhita, akhyata, dhatu, 
apabhramé§a, avyaya, 

SS follows the scheme of Panini closely. Like him, he also 
divides the chapters into 4 padas, and the topics in each pada are 
also almost similar to those found in Panini, but more simplified. 


In the use of technical terms, the first three grammars 
follow mainly the technical terms of Katantra as they are simple 
and easy to understand. (Kulli- 1976). SS follows Panini in the 
use of technical terms including all the artificial innovations like 
sup. tin. (Kulli - 1976). 

This adherence to Sanskrit tradition is more evident in the 
case of sitras. The sttras of previous grammars — in most of the 
cases almost verbatim-are followed by all the Kannada 
grammarians. 


KB which has 280 sttras, has about thirtyfour sitras from 
Katantra either verbatim or with little modification. SM which 
has 97 sitras, has seventeen sttras from Katantra translated into 
Kaanada. 


SD which has 325 sitras, has 45 stitras of Katantra translated. 
SS which has 592 sttras has about 38 sitras from Panini, about 
60 sitras from Sakatayana, about 6 sitras from Jainendra, about 
3 sutras from Saraswata — in all 107 sitras. 


It is noticed that when it comes to the definitions, basic 
concepts etc., Kannada grammarians have almost complete 
dependance on Sanskrit. While doing so, the grammarians who 
have written their grammars in Sanskrit have taken the sttras 
almost verbatim, and in most of the cases with little modifications, 
The grammarians who have written in Kannada have translated the 
sutras into Kannada. But, in both the cases, if they appear to be 
different, it is because of the changes effected by way of explan- 
ation, clarification etc. 


Both Nagavarma and Bhattakalanka particularly adopt 
Panini’s sutras on karakas. The twelvesitras given by Nagavarma 
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are nothing but quotations from Panini without any change or with 
minor changes. Similarly, the twenty seven sutras listed by 
Bhattakalaoka are imitations of Panini, mentioning Kannada 
terminations, Even the illustrations are Kannada translations of 
the illustrations given in the commentaries on Panini. The plan 
and classification of samasa is again the same as in Sanskrit. The 
definition of samasa is borrowed from Katantra by Nagavarma 
while Bhattakalanka quotes Panini’s definitions verbatim, (Pandur- 
angi- 65). Evenin respect of taddhita. Kannada grammarians 
closely follow Sanskrit grammars. The taddhita terminations and 
their meanings are dealt with in the manner they are dealt with in 
Sanskrit. Some of the Sanskrit (like kara, vanta) and Prakrit 
(like ti, iti) terminations are taken as though they are Kannada. 
Below are given some examples in support of the above 
evidences: 
(1) Siddho hi varnasamamnayah - K (1-1). 
a) akaradayah prasiddha varnah —- KB (2). 
b) varnangala pathakramamarnavavrita 
dharitriyol prasiddham — SD (7) 
(2) Purvaparayorarthapalabdhau padam — K (1-20). 
a) niratam prakriti pratyayameradumodambattu tore 
padam — KV (7). 
b) padadarthamam vibhagisuvudarinde vibhakti 
...eradumamardodave padam — SD (38). 
(3) dhatuvibhaktivarjitamarthavallingam — K (2-1-4). 
a) arthavadakriyavachi kridantam chalingam — KB (37). 
b) dhathuvivarjitamarthopetam lingam — KV (15). 
c) kriyeyam nudiyadudu vibhaktiyanilladudarthamu]lu— 
dantadu lingam — SD (74). 
(4) namnam samaso yuktarthah — K (2-5-1). 
tatstham lopyo vibhaktayah — K (2-5-2). 
a) saigatiyindam namapadangalavekarthagatiyolage 
samasam . vibhakti-ganangalge....Jopamakkum-K V(45)- 
b) namnam samasah sangatarthah — KB (124). 
c) namapadamadarthanugatamagerage samasam negalgum, 
nere pokum madhya gata vibhaktiga] — SD (165). 
d) namam samaso yuktarthah — SS (p. 269, line 14). 
(5) suptiyaitam padam-P (1-4-14). 
ees » — SS (p. 16, line 2). 
(6) kriyartho dhatuh - ST (I-1-22). 
| a »» — SS (p, 435, line 48), 
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All the Kannada grammarians have different sitras only when 
there are different features in the Kannada structure too obvious 
to ignore. For example, Sanskrit has no difference between short 
and long e and 0, whereas Kannada has it. So they have to have 
Sutras for it. Hence, we find the following sitras. 

edotau hrasvacha - KB (5). 
ee 06 embivu svabhavadinolavu - SD (11). 
Also, when they dealing with Kannada suffixes etc., they have 
their own sttras. For example. 
toltu pendadir - SS (240). 
samkhyaya var —- SS (241). 
navolvoli - SS (249). 
oladhikarane -— SS (222). 
valke cha striyam — KB (96). 
valavallau tatvadhikrite - KB (70). 
vakarasya pah — KB (230). 
ninam tanenikkum prathamanirdegakke — KV (36). 
avanatanemba matugalavu pullinga ... do] - KV (37). 
sandapakarakke hakaram — SD (162). 
kiridarkadegam kuru — SD (187). 


It is clear from the above instances that Kannada gram- 
marians followed one or the other Sanskrit school for writing their 
2rammars. According to Dr A. C. Burnell (Burnell- p. 57) ‘Sabda- 
manidarpana belongs to Katantra School’. Likewise, Nagavarma’s 
grammars also belong tothe same school. But only Sabdanu-. 
gasana belongs to Panini school. 


Generally, the impact of Sanskrit grammatical tradition on 
Kannada grammars appears to be of three kinds: Firstly, there is 
the influence of Panini. Secondly, that of other schools of grammar 
like Katantra is obvious. Finally, there is the influence of Prakrit 
grammars. There were great grammarians like Vararuchi who 
wrote standard grammars for Prakrit and had brought prestige to 
the language, and established the new fact that the grammars can 
be written for the languages other than Sanskrit also And Kannada 
grammarians being well versed in Prakrit tradition also, in addition 
to Sanskrit, naturally followed both the traditions. The Prakrit 
tradition appears to have come as a useful tool inthe Apabhraméa 
chapter and to some extent in derivatives chapter. 


What may be the reason for Sanskrit exerting so much in- 
fluence on Kannada grammarians ? 
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The Sanskrit grammatical tradition had grown into a huge 
system. After the Vedas, it was grammatical science that enjoyed 
the most prominent place in the studies of the ancient Hindus. 
Grammar was called ‘the mouth of the vedas’ (vyakaranam mukham 
smritam) and it was considered ‘vedanam veda’. A science that 
was able to produce great intellectuals like Panini, Patanjali etc. 
who had brought great and respectable position to the science and 
language, was bound to influence other languages. And the Kannada 
language which had assimilated the influence of Sanskrit in its 
formative period was no exception. It followed Sanskrit in every 
aspect and more so in grammatical field. 


The specific reason why Kannada grammarians followed the 
Sanskrit grammars Closely is that it was the most developed and 
mechanically precise system built by Panini and others. The 
Sanskrit grammars had developed arich fund of technical terms 
and grammatical concepts. All the languages of India were indebted 
to such a tradition and Kannada followed suit. 


The three grammarians of Kannada viz., Nagavarma, 
Kegiraja and Bhattakalanka, it is evident, did not propose to write 
a grammar for Kannada purely. Their intention appears to be to 
write a grammar for Kannada language which had assimilated 
Sanskrit and Prakrit forms ia terms of vocabulary, phonology and 
syntax. This fact has to be considered in assessing the influence 
of Sanskrit on Kannada grammar. Keégiraja says (SD p. 1) that he 
is writing a ‘Karnatak laksana gabdagastra’. This means that he 
is writing a grammar for literary Kannada which contains forms 
from Sanskrit and Prakrit also. In the Kannada language of our 
grammarians, all the forms —- tatsama, tadbhava, deéesya, anyadeésya 
etc., are included. Whenever they are dealing with a point which 
is already discussed in Sanskrit grammars, they state it clearly that 
it has already been discussed in Sanskrit grammars and so they are 
not discussing it (Katti-p. 9). In their grammars, Kannada 
gtammarians intended to present a grammar for literary Kannada 
on the canvas of Sanskrit grammars and only where there is an 
obvious feature of difference do they state it. In this connection, 
the treatment of varnas in our grammars like ‘siddha hi guddhak ah’ 
may be recalled. 


Added to this, nota single grammarian in Kannada, it is 
clear, wanted to build a system of grammar for Kannada. His 
intention was to accommodate the Kannada language-structure 
into the well-established system of Sanskrit tradition. While 
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writing a Kannada grammar, what they did was to follow the 
established grammarians like Panini, Sarvavarman etc. 


The impact of Sanskrit on Kannada grammarians was so 
great that they even preferred to write their grammars for Kannada 
in Sanskrit. As Nagavarma was following the Sanskrit grammatical 
pattern and adopting the same technical terminology, he thought 
it fit to use also the Sanskrit language. Also, Bhattakalanka who 
wanted to present his language (Kannada on all India canvas and 
was to prove the status of Kannada as a language for writing 
§astras on par with Sanskrit, he used the Sanskrit language as the 
vehicle forit. (SS- p. 10). As a result, Bhattakalanka not only 
wrote his sutras in Sanskrit, but even vritti and commentary also 
in Sanskrit. 


While following the Sanskrit grammatical tradition for 
writing Kannada grammars with necessary changes and also 
writing their grammars in Sanskrit larguage, the Kannada 
grammarians might have had some basic assumption about 
the nature of grammar. Their assumption might have been that 
there is no difference between one language andthe other. Inthe 
commentary under 442 of Sabdanugasana, Bhattakalanka says that 
there is no difference so far as the theory and the grounds for the 
theory are concerned. It is only while implementing the theory that 
the question of difference in language arises. Whateverapplies to | 
Sanskrit language, according to him, may apply to the Kannada langu- 
ageas well. (tadetat sarvamakalanam bhasayamapi samanameva; 
tatva chintaya yuktichintayascha sarvatrapi avigesat kevalam 
prakriyacintamatraméva param vigisyate — SS. p. 378). 


The above discussion reveals that the Kannada grammatical 
literature was produced under the influence of Sanskrit tradition 
and they had their own reasons for doing so. But, this need not 
suggest that Kannada grammars have no merit of their own. 
This influence does not detract the merit of Kannada grammars. 


The two grammars by Nagavarma — one in Kannada, though 
part ofa large work, andthe other in Sanskrit - are the earliest 
extant Kannada grammars. Both have dealt with the grammatical 
topics pertaining to Kannada grammars exhaustively, SM dealing 
with the topics in a brief manner. It has exerted the influence on 
both the later grammarians not only because of its being the first 
grammar, but also because ofits treatment ofthe topics. It is 
interesting to note that SD has more than 180 sutras common to 
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Nagavarma and, SS has similarity in about 297 sutras with 


Nagavarma excluding the illustrations. 

Sabdamani Darpana is considered to be the principal stand- 
ard grammar of Kannada. It is the only fullfiedged grammar for 
Kannada written in Kannada. Though there is an unmistakable 
influence of Sanskrit and Nagavarma, and is considered by some 
as au expanded version of Nagavarma’s grammatical works, it has 
its originality. As Dr. Burnell says: ‘the great and real merit of 
Sabdamani Darpana is that it bases its rules on independent 
research and the useages of writers of repute’. 


Sabdanugasana stands as a class by itself. It is different 
from all other grammars. It is more precise compared to all the 
other grammars. It is also unique in its scholarly discussions on 
the topics and concepts of grammar. ‘His work is not only more 
elaborate and exhaustive thanthe previous ones but also more 
methodical in the treatment of the subjects’. (SS. intr. p. 7). It 
is considered as Kannada Agtadhyayi and his commentary ‘Manjari 
Makaranda’ the Kannada Mahabhasya. 
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WORD AND iTS MEANING IN THE 
INDIAN LINGUISTIC TRADITION 


D. N. S. Bhat 
ISDL, Trivandrum 


1, Introduction 


The Indian and Western traditions appear to differ markedly 
from one another in their approach tothe study of word and its 
meaning. The former starts with two distinct entities, namely 
the nominal base and the verbal root, whereas the latter approaches 
this topic by taking a single, unified entity into consideration, 
namely the ‘‘word’’. 


The Indian philosophers and grammarians have postulated 
distinct sets of theories for dealing with the meanings of nominal 
bases and verbal roots. In the case of nominal bases, the dispute 
among them concerns the distinction between the individual (vyakti) 
and the universal (jati); that is, they argued in this case as to 
whether a nominal base must be considered as having the individual 
or the universal (or both) as its meaning. Whereas, in the case of 
the verbal roots, the dispute among them concerned the distinction 
between activity (vyapara) and its result (phala); they argued as to 
whether a verbal root must be considered as having an activity as 
its meaning or the result of that activity (or both). 


'This interesting distinction, however, appears to have been missed by 
some of the modern interpretors of the Indian tradition, such as Kunjunni Raja 
(1963), Shastii (1959), and Bijalwan (1972), whereas others like Pandeya (1963), 
and Subba Rao (1969) have clearly indicated the importance of this distinction, 
One reason for the failure of the former to recognize this distinction might 
probably be the fact that the traditional writers have used the term pada (rather 
than subanta) for referring to a nominal base in their discussions about the 
individual-universal distinction; since the grammarians considera pada tobea 
noun as well as a verb as these modern interpretors have_simply translated it as 
a word. 
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One of the reasons for the occurrence of this interesting 
difference between the approaches of Indian and Western traditions 
to word-meaning could, probably, be the nature of the language that 
they had to generally deal with. The Indian tradition is primarily 
based upon Sanskrit, in which almost all the verbs have an activity as 
their meaning; further, the lexical items of Sanskrit fall into two 
major categories, namely nouns and verbs (as its adjectives form only 
a sub-class of nouns). In addition to this, the most influential 
gtammatical theory in the Indian tradition is that of Panini, in 
which a sentence is analyzed as consisting of a nucleus (verb) and 
a set of deep cases (karakas) which are primarily noun phrases. 


On the other hand, the modern Western tradition is based 
upon the study of European languages like English in which the 
verb may be active or stative. Further, its grammatical tradition 
interprets the sentence as consisting of a subject anda predicate 
rather than a nucleus anda set of arguments; since a word, irres- 
pective of whether it is a noun, verb, or an adjective, is considered 
to be capable of occurring in the predicative position, the Western 
philosophers tended to view the word as a unified concept in their 
discussion of the word-meaning relationship. Hence, they have 
not generally recognized the distinction between nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives as relevant for establishing word-meaning. 


There are certain interesting advantages gained by the Indian. 
theorists as a result of their making a distinction between nominal 
bases and verbal roots before trying to understand the nature of 
word-meaning. I will examine these in the following sections after 
briefly indicating the views of Indian philosophers and grammarians 
about word-meaning, 


2. The Meaning of Nominal Bases 


There are mainly three distinct views that were held by the 
Indian theorists regarding the meaning of nominal bases. First, the 
Samkhyas were of the opinion that a nominal base refers directly 
to an individual; as against this view, the Ritualists (Mimamsakas) 
argued that only the universal can be the direct meaning of a noun, 


However, Pandeya (1963: 86) has suggested that this term pada has a 
wider significance as well as a narrower one in Sanskrit; inthe discus:ion con- 
cerning the individual-universal distinction, it has, according to Pandeya a 
narrower singificance, namely of not including the verb. ~ This view is supported 
by the fact that the examples given by Indian philosophers while discussing the 
theories concerning the above distInction do not include any verbs. 
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and any reference to the individual is to be obtained only indirectly 
through implication. The third view of Compromise was held by 
the logicians of the old school (and also by the grammarians), 
namely the individual jointly form the meaning of the nominal 
bases. 


There were also other variants of these theories, such as for 
example, that of the Jains who held that the image (akrti) (which, 
according to the Ritualists, is nothing but the universal) is the 
meaning of the nominal bases, or of the Buddhists who considered 
the negations of things (apoha) as their meaning (a theory resulting 
from the way in which the Buddhists viewed the world, namely that 
it is momentary). Further, the grammarians considered the number 
and gender also (i.e. in addition to the individuaJ, universal, and 
the image) as constituting the meaning of the nominal bases. And 
according to Kondibhatta, nouns can have one more meaning 
namely the ‘‘word-clement’’ as seen in the use of the noun vignu in 
the sentence ‘‘pronounce visnu’’. Linguists today consider this 
last meaning as representing the ‘‘mention’’ of a noun as against 
its ‘‘use’’ in a sentence. 


The arguments put forth by these scholars while refuting the 
theorics of one another are rather interesting. The Ritualists 
maintained that a noun could not be considered as referring to an 
individual because, if so, certain laws such as ‘‘Man must not be 
killed’? would not have the proper meaning. If the noun man 
refers to a particular individual, it would be possible, according to 
the above law, to kill any person other than that particular 
individual. 


Whereas the argument of the Samkhyas against the 
Ritualists’ position is that, if a nounrefers to the universal, how 
is it possible to add number and gender markers to such nouns? 
Surely the universal cannot be numbered in that fashion. Further, 
when one is asked to bring a cow, it is an individual cow that is 
to be brought and not the universal cow, or the entire class of 
cows. Hence'the individual alone can be the primary meaning of 
a noun. 


The view held by the logicians can be considered as a com- 
promise in that it tries to satisfy both these objections by having 
the individual as well as the universal as forming the primary 
meaning ofa noun. Thus, according to Vats\ayana, we give 
prominence to the individual when a distinction is to be made, and 
to the universal when a general notion isto be conveyed. The 
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grammarians also held a similar view. Thus, according/to Nagesa, 
prominence falls upon the individual ‘or the universal depending 
upon the “‘intention’’ of the speaker. ee 


3, Three Different Points of View 


I would like to suggest that the various theories put forth 
by the Indian traditional scholars regarding the meaning of nominal 
bases are not really opposed to one another. There are at least 
three distinct factors which are connected with the present topic, 
namely (i) the establishment of the universal, (ii) the understanding 
ofa given use, and (iii) the various uses of a given nominal base; 
depending upon the factor that has been chosen as the main point 
of view, we may have to select one or the other of these theories as 
providing the correct explanation. 


(i) Establishment of the Universal 


Consider, for example, the first factor. There had been no 
consensus among the theorists regarding the exact nature of the 
universal, but for our present purposes, we may take it as a set of 
characteristics that are helpful in indentifying an individual as being 
denoted by a given noun. For example, the universal indicated by 
the noun cow may be considered as Consisting of characteristics 
such as ‘‘an animal with two horns’’, ‘‘an animal with dewlap’’, 
‘fan animal with a tail’’, and so on. These would help an addressee, 
either individually or jointly, in identifying a given animal as the 
one that is being referred to by the speaker when he uttered the 
nominal base cow. 


How does a language user establish such a set of charac- 
teristics as forming the universal in the case of a given noun? The 
Indian traditional scholars give eight (or more) different ‘‘methods’’ 
for this purpose, such as for example, the elders’ usage, authorita. 
tive statement, analogical statement, speech context, and soon. It 
may be noted, however, that the basis of all these ‘“‘methods” of 
establishing the characteristics is ultimately the language user’s 
knowledge of the individuals concerned. That is, the relationship 
between a noun and the individual object is direct and primary, 
whereas the universal is only secondarily derived on the basis of 
such a relationship. 


Stern (1931: 43) has pointed out that one can think of three 
different parameters that are relevant in establishing the meaning 
ofa word. They are, (i) the traditional range (or the set of 
referents) Of a word, (ii) the actual characteristics of these 
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referents, and (iii) the speaker’s (or% bshaee user 
standing of those characteristics. Of th | ‘ae 
the relationship between a noun and an individual (the referent), 
the second one provides the totality of the set of characteristics 


that can form part of its universal, and the third one restricts that 
set toa set which a particular language user has in mind. 


Since the universal is only a concept (what a language user 
has in his mind), its establishment will have to be thought of with 
reference to one or more specific language users. One might 
perhaps generalize it with reference toa language community, but 
One cannot postulate it as something independent of the language 
user. This point is supported by two different aspects of the 
universal. ; 

First, as our understanding of a given object undergoes 
change, the set of characteristics (i.e. the universal) associated 
with the noun referring to that object also undergoes change, 
whereas the relationship between the object and the noun remains 
unaffected. For example, if our understanding of the characteristics 
of the animal (individual) called cow undergoes change, i.e., if 
certain observations indicate that some of earlier beliefs about that 
animal are mistaken, we would not stop calling it a cow, but rather, 
we would make necessary changes in the set of characteristics 
associated with that noun. 


Second, a person’s use of a nominal base depends upon his 
addressee’s understanding of the characteristics of the object that 
is being denoted by it. He will be using it differently depending 
upon whether he is talking to his collegue, his children at home, his 
servant, andsoon. That is, in spite of its denoting one the same 
object, the universal associated with it would differ from context 
to context depending upon the understanding of the persons 
addressed to. This poiat also stresses the primary position held 
by the individual in the establishment of the universal connected 
with a noun. 


One can therefore conclude that from the point of view of 
the establishment (or acquisition) of the universal, the position held 
by the Samkhyas (or by the grammarian Vyadi, whois also con. 
sidered to be an individualist) is superior to that of other Indian 
theorists; it is the individual which is of primary importance in 
establishing the universe in the case of a given nominal base. 


(ii) Understanding of given use 


We can also view the above dispute regarding the relative 
prominence of the individual and the universal from the point of 
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View of the way in which an addressee understands a given use of a 
nominal base. That is, when a particular nour is uttered, does the 
addressee recognize the universal first, or does he directly obtain 
the idea of the individual? The Ritualists held the former Position, 
namely that the idea of the universal occurs first, and that of the 
individual only afterwards. Universal has thus a perceptual pro- 
miuence over the individual ia the Ritualists” theory of noun- 


meaning. 

Regarding the perception of utterances, the grammarian 
Bhartrhari held a completely different position in that he did not 
Consider the nominal bases or words to be the basic units of 
perception, He regarded the whole sentence as forming such a 
unit; analysing its constituent elements hke words oar sounds js 
considered by him to be an unnatural (or unreal) enterprise 
Bhartrhari’s claim is that over and above the Sequence of sounds 
that constitute an utterance, there is an iedividual entity called 
spore which is manifested by those sounds. The meaning of a 
sentence is expressed by this spore and not by the sequence of | 
sounds, The basis of this claim is that the sOunds Oceur one after 
another ia a temporal sequence and have no simultaneous existence, 
and hence obtaining the Sentence-meaniag jointly from them would 
be impossible. 

The logicians did not consider this to be an impossibility, 
They argued that sounds occurring One after the other in a temporal 
sequence can be retained in the memory of a hearer, aad hence all 
ofthem can be made available mentally at ome and the same time 
for denoting the Sentence-meaning. Both the Ritualists as well as 
the logicians have maintained that a sentence js Perceived as a 
collection of words and hence the seatence meaning ik mothing bat 
collection of the meanings of its constituent elements (werds}, 


I would like to Suggest, in this Connection, that we are able 


we might arrive at it after consciously interpreting it word-dy word 
through an explicit mental activity. The sphere theory of Bhartp. 
hari is clearly a characterization of our implicit understanding of 
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sentences, whereas the theory of logicians or of Ritualists is a 
characterization of our explicit interpretation. There is no reason 
to believe that these two mental activities would involve one and 


the same underlying process. 


Bever (1973) has pointed out that the human perception 
tends to get organized in terms of the “highest available level’. 
For example, when one looks at a table, the first perception is of 
the table as awhole, rather than as something in which the four 
bars (or legs) have been connected with a plank or a flat surface, 
Similarly, in the case of language also, his claim is that a hearer 
perceives distinct syllables as basic units rather than individual 
vowels or consonants while recognizing the sounds as such, and 
distinct sentences (or clauses, if a given sentence is too long) rather 
than individual words while recognizing the meaning of an utter- 
ance 


My claim, in this connection, is that the hearer has to 
perceive the words and their meaning, and build up the meaning of 
the sentence through such a perception only on those instances in 
which he is incapable of directly arriving at its unified understanding. 
The process underlying such an interpretation would be entirely 
different from the one which underlies an implicit understanding. 
The two rival theories of meaning discussed in this section can be 
considered as depicting these two distinct processes. 


(iii) Uses of a nominal base 


There is an interesting difference between our use of terms 
(noun phrases) in natural language on the one hand, and in the 
formal systems of logic on the other. Inthe former case, we might 
or might not make any forma] distinction between the term used 
as a constant and the one used as a variable. For example, the 
noun phrase the cow occurring in the sentence ‘‘The cow is a 
domesticated animal’’ functions 2s a variable, whereas the same 
noun phrase occurring in the sentence ‘‘The cow has fallen into a 
ditch’’ functions as a constant. 


It is necessary, however, to make a sharp and clear-cut 
distinction between these two uses in a formal system of logic 
because, several of its laws of inference would be depending 
crucially upon this distinction. The fact that the natural languages 
do not bother much about this very important distinction is 
actually one of the most puzzling and confusing aspects of language 
for the logician. , 
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Apparently asa result of this natural language phenomena, 
linguists have also generally failed to properly systematize this 
distinction between variables and constants in their analysis of 
language. They use several distinct terminologies such as generic 
and non-generic, specific and non-specific, particular and non- 
particular, referential and non-referential, and so on ina rather 
confused fashion for denoting the above single distinction in the 
use of noun phrases. What is involved in all these instances is that 
in one kind of use, the noun phrase does not refer to any specific 
individual as such, whereas in the other kind of use, it does refer 
to a specific individual (see Bhat 1979). 


Since natural languages do not always make a formal distin- 
ction between these two uses, we are left with no alternative but to 
claim that the meaning of aterm (as to whether it refers toa 
specific individual or not) depends upon the intention of the speaker, 
rather than upon any formal distinction as such. This is exactly 
what the Indian logicians (of the old school) and grammarians have 
Claimed regarding the meaning of nominal bases, as we have seen 
abeve. Wecan therefore conclude that from the point of view of 
the use of noun phrases, the theory of these logicians and gram- 
marians is superior to that of others. 


Thus, we need different approaches to the meaning of nominal 
bases depending upon whether we take the point of view of the 
language acquirer, the language speaker. The situation is too com- 
plex to be explained witha single, simplistic theory of word- 
meaning. 


4, The Meaning of Verbal Roots 


The views held by the Indian theorists regarding the meaning 
of verbal roots are mainly of three distinct types. First, the 
logicians of the old school were of the opinion that the activity 
(vyapara) alone is the meaning of the verbal root. They considered 
the result (phala) of that activity to be the meaning of the 
accusative case suffix occurring after the object noun phrase of that 
verbal root. 


Second, Mandana Misra held the view that only the result 
of an activity can be considered as the meaning of a verbal root- 
the activity, according to him, is denoted by the inflectional suffix 
occurring after the root. 


Third, the grammarians were of the Opinion that the 
activity as well as the result must be considered as jointly forming 
the meaning of the verbal root. For example, the root Pac ‘to 
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cook’ according to them, indicated the activity of cooking and also 
the result, namely the softening of the cbject that is being 


cooked. 


It is rather difficult to evaluate these competing theories of 
verb-meaning because, verbal roots appear to fall into various 
semantic classes such as momentary, durative, resultative and so 
on, and further, in some languages like English, they also appear to 
show semantic distinctions such as states and processes. It would 
not, therefore, be possible to consider these claims as rival theories 
which characterize verbal roots as such; we can only consider them 
as Claims about distinct clssses of verbs or about the verbs of 


certain specific languages. 


However, the interesting point that must be noted here is 
that the Indian linguistic tradition did not apparently consider the 
individual-universal distinction to be of any relevance while chara- 
Cterizing the meaning of verbal roots. The disputes that have come 
up in their characterization of the meaning of these two entities, 
namely the nominal bases and verbal roots, are not even comparable 
with one another. Inthe case of the nominal bases the dispute is 
about the relative prominence of the two factors (namely the 
individual and the uaiversal), in establishing the meaning, whereas 
in the case of verbal roots, it it about the exact relationship 
between the various elements of the sentence (roots, suffixes, etc.) 
on the one hand, and the various aspects of the meaning of that 


sentence on the other. 


Thus the point that needs to be examined here is_ the validity 
of the intuition which underlies this Indian linguistic tradition. 
Were these scholars justified in assuming that the establishment of 
meaning in the case of nominal bases involves questions which are 
entirely different from the ones that are involved in the cstablish- 
ment of the meaning of verbal roots? I will examine this point in 
somewhat greater detail in the following sections. 


Relevance of Individual-Universal Distinction 


In view of the fact that some of the modern interpreters of 
the Indian linguistic tradition have taken the individual-universal 
dispute as dealing with the meaning of ‘‘words’’ rather than that of 
‘*nominal bases’’, it would be interesting to raise the question as to 
whether that dispute can be held relevant in establishing the 
meaning of verbal roots as well. That is, would it be possible to 
view the meaning of-verbal roots from the three points of view 
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discussed in the third section (of this paper) as it was possible in 
the case of nominal bases? 


Notice that we are not questioning here the possibility of 
making such claims regarding the meaning of nominal bases that 
have been derived from verbal roots. The interpretation and use 
of such nominal bases would in no way be different from that of 
other non-derived nominal bases. For example, we can use a 
derived nominal base (like teaching) either for referring to an 
individual activity or toa class of activities in the same way in 
which we can use a non-derived nominal base like cow for referring 


to an individual cow or to a class of cows. 


Thus, in the sentence ‘‘Raju’s teaching was good”’, the noun 
phrase Raju’s teaching can refer to (i) an individual activity (namely 
the “teaching” that Raju did onthe previous day), or (ii) to a 
class of activities (namely the ‘“‘teachings” that Raju did during the 
whole semester, or in his whole teaching career). 


The question that is being asked here is whether the above 
claims can be made regarding verbal roots occurring in verbal 
forms, i.e. verbal roots functioning as the nuclei of various sente. 
neces. Such forms differ. from nominal bases discussed above on 
One crucial point, namely that their sentential-function is quite 
different from that of the nominal bases. 


Two Distinct Functions 


A distinction is generally made by the Western philosophers 
of language between two different sentence-functions, namely 
reference and predication. It has been recently claimed that only 
the former (reference) is a full-fledged sentence-function, whereas 
the latter (predication) is only a sub-function, carrying out any one 
of the various elocutionary acts like asserting, questioning, ordering, 
prohibiting, doubting, and so on (Searle 1970). 


For example, in the sentence ‘‘The man gave a biscuit to 
the dog’’, the noun phrases the man, a biscuit, and the dog have 
referring functions; they draw the attention of the addressee to 
three different individuals (or objects) that are involved in the 
activity of giving. Whereas the verb gave does not ‘‘refer’’ to an 
activity; rather it predicates such an activity with reference to 
those individuals. Further, it forms the basis of the elocutionary 
act of the sentence, namely the ‘‘assertion’’ that an activity has 
actually taken place. By changing the structure of the sentence in 
different ways, we can change this last act into a question (‘‘Did 
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the man give a biscuit to the dog?’’), a concession (‘‘Let the man 
give a biscuit to the dog’’), a prohibition (‘‘The man should not 
give a biscuit to the dog’’), a supposition (‘‘The man might have 
given a biscuit to the dog’’), and so on. Notice that in all these 
sentences, the noun phrases continue torefer to the same three 
individuals or objects, and the verb also continues to predicate the 
activity. Itis only the elocutionary act conveyed by the sentence 
which undergoes change. 


Now, the question to be raised here is whether the individual- 
universal dispute is relevant for understanding the meaning of 
elements which are used for carrying out the predicative function 
in sentences. This question must have appeared to be rather 
simple and straight-forward for the philosophers and grammarians 
in India bacause, in Sanskrit, only verbal forms are considered to 
have this predicative function. It is true that there are verbless 
sentences in Sanskrit, but the grammarians have postulated dummy 
verbs (such as the verb ‘to be’) for such sentences in order to 
maintain this uniformity. 

Whereas the Western philosophers of language had to face a 
comparatively more complex situation in connection with this 
question. Because, the verb ‘to be’ was considered by them to be 
something superficial or unimportant in a sentence; hence, in 
addition to verbal forms, nouns and adjectives were also considered 
by them to be the bearers of the function of predication. Asa 
result of this analysis, the functional distinction between reference 
and predication could not be directly correlated by them with two 
different kinds of linguistic elements (or words) as it was possible 
for the Indian theorists. 


Relevance of the Distinction 


It was probably because of this complexity of their language 
Situation, that the Western scholars failed to notice some of the 
important differences between nominal and verbal bases, or rather 
between the linguistic elements which are used for carrying out the 
referential function on the one hand, and the ones used for carrying 
out the predicational function on the other. Some of these 
differences are relevant for establishing the meaning of these 
elements. 

For example, the Western semanticists have put forth two 
different kinds of semantic theories, namely the ‘‘reference’’ theories 
and ‘‘use’’ theories. The former try to establish the meaning of 
a given word on the basis of the characteristics of the referent of 
that word, whereas the latter try to do this on the basis of the con- 
tribution that the word makes to the meaning of the sentences in 
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which it occurs. These two sets of theories are considered to be 
rivals. but if we establish a distinction between two sets of linguistic 
elements, one occurring ina referential function and the other 
oceurrie 2 in a non-referential function (such as the predicative one)» 
it would be quite possible for us to consider these theories &S COM 
plementary to one another. Because, only the words occurring ina 
referential function can have referents, and hence we can establish 
the meaning of only such words with the help ofa “‘reference™ 
theory: the meaning of the remainiag words will have to be 
established with the help of a “‘use™ theory. 

It appears to me that Western philosophers of language are 
mistaken in not making this distinction between words occurring 
in a referential function and the ones occurring in the rest of the 
functions. Their often-quoted claim that “nouns refer to objects, 
verbs to events and adjectives to qualities is not only mistaken 
but is also misleading. Only nouns (or noun phrases) cam occur 
in a referential function; this point is strongly supported by the 
fact that some of the interesting characteristics resulting from this 
referential function are found to affect only the structuring of noun 
phrases but not that of verbs or adjectives. 


For example, we have ‘“‘proper nouns” as well as 
common nouns, but we only have “‘common’’ verbs or adjectives 
but not any ‘‘proper” verbs or adjectives. Further, as [ have 
pointed out in detail elsewhere (Bhat 1979), noun phrases show an 
interesting distinction ‘between names and descriptions but the 
verbal or adjectival phrases do not show any comparable distinctions. 


Coming back to the individual-universal dispute, it can be 
seen that this distinction can be relevant for establishing the 
meaning of linguistic elements occurring in the referential fuaction 
only, but not for that of the remaining linguistic elements. For 
example, we can talk of a generic-non-generic distinction with 
reference to noun phrases but not of verbs or adjectives. 


It is true that verbal forms (or the nuclei of sentences) can 
also show a distinction between generic and non-generic meanings. 
For example, the verb dui/d occurring in the sentence “The bever 
builds a dam*’ can either indicate the occurrence of a particular 
activity, namely the dam-building of a specific bever, or the 
generic Occurrence of such activities, namely the dam—building 
activities of all bevers. But in all such cases, it would be the 
generic or non-generic use of the arguments (noun phrases) of the 
sentence which would be determining the meaning of the nucleus 
(and of the whole sentence). ' 
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Whereas the nucleus can by itself denote a somewhat different 
distinction, namely the one between a habitual and a non-habitual 
activity. For example, the verb sing occurring in the sentence 
‘‘Raju sings’’ can either indicate a particular event (namely the 
singing of Raju ona particular occasion) ora habitual occurrance 
of such events. This distinction, however, would primarily depend 
upon the kind of temporal arguments (such as usually or tonight) 
occurring with that verb. Itis also quite different from the indivi- 
dual-universal distinction discussed above. 


5, Conclusion 

In view of these differences between nominal bases and verbal 
forms (or hetween the terms occurring as the arguments and the 
ones Occurring as the nuclei of sentences) the traditional approach 
of the Indian language philosophers — if conceded as differing from 
that of their Western counterparts in clearly distinguishing between 
these two different classes of words — can be considered as advan- 
tageous in that it can draw our attention io some of the interesting 
differences between elements functioning as arguments and the 
ones functioning as nuclei. AsI have pointed out above, these 
differences are of crucial importance in understanding the nature of 
word meaning. 
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FORMAL ANALYSIS OF PERSONAL 
NAME GENERICS IN DRAVIDIAN* 
(A SOCIO-LINGUISTIC STUDY) 


M. Chidazanda Merthyr 
Roxgalore Usiversity, Boxgolere 


Introduction 

Dravidian personal names, in theit simplest form, have two 
units which may be named as specific and generic, Ie a name lke 
Basavagea, ‘Basava’ is the specific, and-agga is the geaeric. The 
specific is the name given to the individual and itis the ome whith 
marks out the individual from the other individuals. Genene Ba 
suffix-like unit added to the specific and is repetitive im ouher Bames 
found in the community. It has functions Like suggesting the sex, 
caste, etc. Among them, from the poiat of view of the sockty ® 
is the specific that is of paramount importance, because of ts 
distinguishing function. The number of specifics is almost infinite. 
To a student of names, they are relatively less interesting thana 
generics which are suffixed to them. The number of generis & 
limited and can be listed with some effort. In what fediows, an 
attempt is made to analyse the system and functions of the generics 
found in the four cultivated languages i-e., Kannada, Telege, Tamil 
and Malayalam. It must be admitted that the data and analysis 
with regard to Kannada names are fairly comprehensive, Kanada 
being my mother tongue; and the same cannot be said adeoat the 
discussion regarding the names im other languages. My friends 
speaking those languages have supplied the data: 2tt should remain 
at best sketchy and tentative. Hence, I propese to speak about the 
situation in cach language separately, and try to generalise ia the 
end. 


*A portion of this paper was presented before the Second Asewal Coe- 
ference of the Place Names Society of Iedia at Bangalore on March 7_ 182). 
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Kannada 
The personal name generics in Kannada can broadly be 

divided under two categories: viz., 

1) Caste markers (CM) and 

2) Kinship markers (KM), 
The caste markers are ~gauda, ~heggade, -nayak, -nadig, ~¢astrls 
~bhajja, ~reddl, ~aras, sepf', vay etc, The kinship markers are 
~appa (father), -ayya (‘father’) ~avva (‘mother’), ~amma (‘mother), 
~anna (elder brother)’, ~akka (‘elder sister’), ~ajja (‘grand father’), 
~ajji (grand mother’) etc.. While each one of them cannot con- 
stitute a fuli name, 4 combination of generics themselves can be 


full names. 


KM + KM (Ex: Appanya; Akkavva; Ajjappa) 
KM + KM4KM_ (Ex: Appangayya) 
CM + KM (Ex: Settappa: Aczrappa: Gaudappa) 


The following are the restrictions : 
1. No marker, whether CM or KM can be a full name: 


2. CMs themselves cannot make a full name, but they do so 
with the combination of KMs. 
3. KMs in conjunction with each other can constitute full 
names. 
The combinations of CMs and KMs follow certain rigid rules. 
If the CM occurs in the position ofa specific (S$), then only KM 
can occur in the position of the generic (Ex: Arasappa. Gaudayya. 
Sabavva; also of Telugu name Nayugamma). In other words, 
names like *Appigauda, *Annarav, *“Apparav *(KM + CM) are 
not possible. But, if two KMs occur in the position of the position 
of the specific, them CM can occur in the position of the generic. 
That means to say, names like Annayyagavuda (> Angégauda, 
Tammanjynagaugda (> Tammanagouga) with the structure KM + 
KM + CM, are possible. If KM + CM is to occur, the final vowel 
of the specific which is KM here, should be lengthened, as in 
Apparau, Angarau. This tendency which is quite popular in 
Telugu is probably borrowed into Kannada from that language. 
If both KM and CM are added 4s generics to a specific, it is 
invariably the KM which precedes the CM. 
Ex:(S + KM + CM) 
Lakkegauda (Lakka + ayya + gauda) 
Basavanagauda (Basava + anna + gauda) 
Laksmayyaésetti (Lakgmi + ayya + 4etti) 
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A combination like S + CM + KM is not possible. A name like 
Bhimappanayak (S + KM + CM) does exist, but it cannot exist ip 
the form of *Bhimanayakappa *(S + CM + KM). The above 
discussion may be summed up as follows. (\ suggests possibility, 
X suggests impossibility). 
KM + KM(+KM+ KM) (v) Ex: Appanna; Appannayya; 
Appannammayya 


KM+KM+CM ~ (vy) Ex: Annayyagauda 
(also cf. Tel. Annambhatta 


(Anna + amma-+bhatta) 


KM+CM (Xj 

KM-+ long vowel-++CM (Vv) Ex: Annarav 

CM + KM (vy) Ex: Gaudappa 

CM + CM (X) 

S+KM-+CM (vy) Ex: Ramappagauda 
S+CM+KM (X) 


In the above combinations, S is used to denote a specific which is 
neithera KM ora CM. (Even in other combinations where S is 
not shown, the other unit or units which precede the last KM or 
CM should be considered as specifics in those names). 


The KMs are used both for males and females, whereas the 
CMs are used only for males and never for females. We have 
feminine CMs recorded very occasionally in early Kannada inscri- 
ptions. cf: the female names Macagavundi (Ep. Carn. V- Rice 
Edition— HN. 202), Sovenayakiti (MAR. 1937, P. 176) where -gaudi, 
and -nayakiti are feminine forms of -gauda and -nayaka. 
These are almost exceptions rather then arule. But as a rule, 
modern Kannada does not have CMs for female names. This 
phenomenon fits into the social structure of India where woman is 
normally a non-entity in social interactions. During moderna times. 
there isa tendency to attach masculine caste markers to feminine 
specifics more asa fashion (cf. Usa gauda, Bhavani cetti). 


The caste markers, though they are called so for convenience 
sake, many times cut across caste barriers. The CM -gauda though 
popular in the Vokkaliga community is also used among the Ling- 
ayats and the Kurubas. -hegde is used among the Vokkaligas, 
Brahmias and -Jains. -rav and —sastri though popular among Brah- 
mins are also there among weavers and Lingayats. -setti though 
very common among the Vaishyas is also used by the Lingayats, the 
weavers and Bants of Dakshina Kannada District in Karnataka. 
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| The kinship markers are restricted to words specifying blood 
relationship and never cross relationship. The following are the 


markers. 


Masculine , Feminine 

ajja/acca ‘srand father’ ajji/acci, ‘grand mother’ 
tande ‘father’ tayi ‘mother’ 
amman (Old Kan.) ‘father’ abbe (Old Kan.) ‘mother’ 
ayya ‘father’ amma ‘mother’ 
appa. ‘father’. avva/avve ‘mother’ 

anna .  Selder brother’ akka ‘elder sister’ 
tamma ‘younger brother’ tangi’ ‘younger sister’ 


The list is systematic, but incomplete; for it does not contain 
words for son, daughter, grandson, and grand daughter. Among 
them, -ajja (acca), -ajji (acci) are from. the Prakrit source (cf. 
—ajjha); -ayya is from Sanskrit -arya which corresponds to Prakrit 
-ajjha. All the rest are native Dravidian words. -acca and acci 
are recorded in inscriptions as KMs, but are not used now. -tande 
as a generic was used: by the Lingayats in the twelfth century (Ex: 
Macitande, Ramitande). —tayi is restricted now to North Karnataka 
(Ex: Prematayi, Jayadevitayi) and. this generic is borrowed into 
Marathi and freely used (Ex: Salinitayi). 


The word amman which meant father in the tenth and 
eleventh century later lost its final-n and came to mean mother, 
With the help of many names and name-endings recorded in inscri- 
ptions, I have shown in one of my papers that the above change in 
form and meaning took place round about 1100 A. D. The word 
abbe ‘mother’ wasa KM generic earlier, but is not used now, 
In certain parts of north Karnataka it is used in the sense of mother, 
but has acquired a lower meaning in the dialect of central 
Karnataka. The pair -tamma and -tangi are found only in extreme 
South Karnataka, in Heggadadevanakote Taluk. The _ generic 
-tamma is to be found in the names of the famous sculptors Mallit- 
amma and Masanitamma (13th Cent. A.D.) of Hoysala fame. 
But no record of early existence of tangiis.found. Yet, the generic 
-tamma and -tangi are now found in the Harijan names of Heggada- 
devanakote Taluk. Whereas the upper class Lingayats and 
Vokkaligas add an extra =gaunda’ and -ayya after. -tamma (Ex: 
Sannatammeégauda, Doddatammayya) the Harijans have masculine 
names like Sannatamma, Gurutamma and feminine names like 


Gurutangi. 
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In the list of Kinship markers mentioned above, all items 
which begia with consonants either are extinct, or facing extinction 
now (ct. -tande, -tapi, —tamma, —taagi), Items which begin with 
vowels are currently used, but with the spread of education they 
are very slowly facing extiaction, The same is the story of caste 
markers also. It is now a fashion not to have names which end ia 
KMs like -eppe or CMs like —gand@ea. 


The presence or adsence of generics divide the names into 
formal and informal. The presence of a generic in a name gives it 
a higher social status. In villages the lowest people are not allowed 
to use generics by high-caste people; and there are instances of 
lewer people hankering to have generics added to their specifics 
and the upper people resenting it. To make a name look still 
inferior, dimunitives like —ge or —ya are added to the specifics of 
lower class names as ja Timmaga or Timya. The widespread 
absence of any generics either CMs or KMs in the names of lower 
caste people now tend to suggest that the descriptive specifies were 
the only original names in Dravidian. This can be supported by 
further evidence; (i) the specific and not the generic js basic to a 
name. In other words, a sentence like “Kriggappananna Kare” 
(Call Krishnappa) is syntatically equivalent to ‘*Krisgamannu Kare” 
(2) Among the earliest names found in ancient inscriptions of Sth 
6th, 7th centuries, adding a generic to the name was either absent 
or arbitrary irrespective of caste or position, except perhaps those 
of the Brahmins. (3) Even now, the uneducated among the lowest 
groups normally have no names ending in generics. 


In the contemporary society, the omission of a generic in 
actual speech suggests two things. (1) the person is lower im age 
or in social status or is contemptuous, (2) the person is intimate. 
This dichotomy of contempt or intimacy suggested by the absence 
of generics has many psychological factors worth investigating. 
Also, adding plural marker or markers to generics tends te make a 
name more formal and respectable. In certain cases, pharal markers 
are added to generics (8s In -ogeyer, -aigefw or to specifics (as in 
Lingadévaru). This tendency is also found jo Tamil (Ex: -epper. 
ayyangar) and in Telugu (Ex: Srirdmule). : 


Tamil 
Caste-markers used in Tamil are —pifpei, ~madalivar, 
—cerripar, -odeyar.-mayetar —padepacci, ~Rigir, ~geurder, -eprer 


—ayyangar, and -2caryer, Kinship markers that are used are 
—appan, -ayyen, -tandei and -t3)i. 
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Permutations and combinations of KMs and Cms are as 
follows :~ 


1. KM +KM(+KM+KM)_ (X) 


2, KM + KM + CM (X) 

3. KM + CM (¥) Ex: Tambucetti, Appucetti 
4. KM-+Long vowel + CM (X) 

5. CM + CM (X) 

6. CM + KM (X) 

7. S+KM+CM (j) Ex: Santappa Mudaliyzr 
8 S+CM + KM (X%) 


While the basic structure of Kannada and Tamil names is the 
same, they differ considerably in the combination of generics. They 
concur in items no. 5, 7 and 4 and they differ in all other items. 


Names like Chinnatambi, NallatZyi, are to be compared with 
Kannada names like Sannatamma, and Jayadévitayi names which 
end in -tangi are rare in Tamil as in Kannada. The name ‘‘Nalla- 


taiga”’ is the only feminine name found in folk tales current among 
the low castes. 


Most of the CMs in Tamil end up in plural marker -Zr. 
Though the tendency of adding a plural marker to CMs is found in 
Kannada also, (cf. Tam. -odeyar and -ayyar; Kan -odeyar, and 
-diga|u) it is more pronouncedin Tamil whereas in Kannada it is 
rare and almost marginal. Adding plural markers to CMs is a 
characteristic feature of Tamil names. 


Telugu 

The CMs in Telugu are -reddi, —¢eptti, -nayudu, -ravu, -acarya, 
—pantulu, ~cavdari and the KMs are almost the same as in Kannada 
(‘‘anna’’ of Kannada is cognate with ‘‘anna’’ of Telugu). The 
combination of CMs and KMs is as follows, and Telugu is very 
similar to Kannada here also. 


1. KM +KM(+KM+KM) (vy) Ex: Annayyappa 

2, KM + KM + CM (¥) Ex: Abbayyanayidu 
3. KM+CM (X) 

4. KM + long vowel + CM = (y) Ex: Annaravu 

5. CM + KM (¥) Ex: Reddappa 

6. CM + KM + CM (¥) Ex: Reddappareddi 
7. CM + CM (X) 

8 S+KM +CM (¥) Ex: Mallanagaudu 
9 S +CM + KM (X) 
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As in other larguages, Telugu adds, though rarely, plural 
markers to CMs (Ex: Ramamirtipantulu). (But Telugu names are 
peculiar in adding singular markers also to specifics Ex: Sriramudu, 
Viraraghavulu) Kannada seems to have borrowed from Telugu 
(Item 4) the tendency of lengthening the final vowel of KM before 


a CM, 
Malayalam 


The caste markers used in Malayalam names are: -n@gypar, 
-ménon, -kurup, -panikkar, -nambiyar, —nambuairi, —pil jai, 
-variyar. The number of kinship markers is very limited: they 
are -appan, and -amma. Whereas the CMs are added to names 
belonging to upper castes (Ex: Narayana ménda Krisgapangikkr), 
lower castes never append them at all. The use of KMsis also 
very rare among lower communities. Whereas -appan is frequently 
used, the marker -amma invariably suggests a married lady. 


It is difficult to speak of different combinations of KMs and 
CMs as we didin the case of other languages. The Malayalam 
names are very different from other names. 


Conclusion 


A comparative study of generics suggests that the formation 
of Dravidian names had three stages whose relative chronology is 
as follows: 


In the beginning there were only specifics (s). 


In the next stage, the KMs were added to them (S + KM. 
At a later stage, the CMs were added either to specifics (S+CM) 
or to specifics with generics (S + KM + CM). This is suggested 
by the fact that a combination like (S +CM + KM) is uniformly 
impossible in Kannada, Tamil and Telugu. 


Agnia in the beginning all specifics were non-CMs and 
non-Kms. At a later stage, the CMS, and KMs were used in the 
place of specifics when followed by a generic. 


A comparison of all the four languages reveals that the basic 
structure of names is the same (S+KM/CM) in Dravidian. While 
the permutation and combination of components of names follow 
certain well defined patterns in each language, Kannada and Telugu 
show remarkable identity in the patterns, Tamil shows certain 
deviation and Malayalam deviates still further in those patterns. 
From the point of view of adding Singular or plural markers 
to names, whether to S or to S$ + KM/CM, Telugn and 
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Tamil show certain identity, For example, Telugu adds -du and 
-lu which are masculine singular and plural markers (Ex: Sriramudu, 
Sriramulu, Srirdmapantulu); Tamil adds -n and -ar which are 
cognate with Telugu -du and -lu (Ex: Govindan, Lakgmana 
Mudaliyar). In one particular case, Tamil adds the feminine 
singular marker —!, as in Nagamba!, Anda! and in this Tamil names 
are unique. Inearly Kennada, the masculine singular marker —n 
was uniformly added to names, but later it disappeared, only to 
reappear in modern Kannada; it is now a fashion to add a final —n 
to names (Ex: Krig1an) and perhaps the impact of Tamil names is 
to be suspected here. Telugu and Kannada do not appendage the 
femine singular marker -], although the final —le/-la found in femine 
names of Middle Kannada (Ex: Ketale, Santale, Candale) seems to 
be from this -! itself. Adding plural markers to generies is more 
pronounced in Tamil, although traces of it is seen in Kannada and 
Telugu. 

The present study is based upon personal names in cultivated 
Dravidian languages. A comparative study of names in non- 
cultivated Dravidian languages, will certainly help us to come to 
protoforms of names. 
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RELATIVE CLAUSE AND PARTICIPIAL 
NOUN IN TAMIL: A NEW PERSPECTIVE 


R. Kothandaramap 


International School of Dravidian Linguistics, 
Trivandrum 


1.0 RELATIVE CLAUSE 


1.1 On Suffixal Copula 


It is not uncommon in early and middle Tamil the occurrence 
of the relative clause constructions suchas the ones furnished in 
(a) below whose semanticity is not different from the corresponding 
versions in (b).4 


I. (a) 


(b) 


2. (a) 


(b) 


3. (a) 


kajiru il-av +a:kiya...netu-velil (Puram 127.3) 
male elephant not-they+cop. adj long-post 


kalirukal  ill+a:ta netu velil 
male elephants not+adj 
‘The long posts without male elephants’ 


... Vayalin-kann—-um....katarkaraiyin-kanp—um 

field—loc—conj sea shore—loc-conj 

ul-av+a:kiya putkal (Puram 49 comm) 

be-they+ cop. adj birds 

vayalin-kann-um katarkaraiyin-kann-um ulla putka] 
be + adj 

‘The birds which are in the field and the sea shore’ 


nan-r+a:kiya nutal (Kali 143, Nace. comm) 
good-it+ cop. adj forehead 


'The example in 1 (a) is from Sangam anthology representing early Tamil. 
All other examples in 2(a) - 5(a) are from middle Tamil. 
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(b) nall+a nutal 


good +adj 
‘The forehead which is good’ tee 
4. (a) kari-t+a:kiya katal (Kali 144. Nacc. comm) /.°-——~~G.\ 
black-it+cop. adj sea | fae Ne \ 
(b) kariy+a katal | 3 ! ODE e+, . 
black + adj \ \ pry 
‘The sea which is black’ \ oe ee 
5. (a) kariy-av-+a:kiya kuyilka] (Kali 92. Nacc, comm)” waco 7 


black-they+cop. adj cuckoos 


(b) kKariy+a_ kuyilkal 
black +adj 
‘The cuckoos which are black’ 


The examples in (a) and (b) above are significant in one particular 
respect. The copula adjectival a:kiya in (a) versions is’in com- 
plementary distribution with a:ta in 1(b) and —-a in (b) in (2) - (5). 
Where the relative clause involves a:kiya, the predicate system 
therein maintains agreement with the head noun. Elsewhere the 
system is impersonal in character. The fact that a:kiya in (a) 
versions and —a:ta/-a in (b) versions are in complementary distribu- 
tion occurring after personal and impersonal predicate systems 
respectively testifies that what are treated as adjectival suffixes in 
Tamil are entitled to be treated as copula adjectivals reduced to 
suffixal status following the operation of a rule of cliticization. 


The relative clause constructions illustrated in (1) - (5) are 
traceable to the following sentential sources : 


6. (a) kalirukal netu—velil-il il-av+-a:kum 
male elephants long—post-loc not-they + copula 


(b) kajirukal netu-velil-il il+a 
not +they 
‘The male elephants are not there in the long posts’ 


7. (a) putka] vayalin-kann-um katarkaraiyin-kann-um 
birds field-loc-conj sea shore-loc-conj 
uj-av-a:kum 
be-they-+ copula 

CE ic sees s ca... — 00s ss 
be + they 
‘The birds are there in the fields and the sea shore’ 


8, (a) nutal nan-r+a:kum 
forehead good-it-+ copula 
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(b) nutal nan+ru 
forehead good-rit 
‘The forehead is good’ 
9. (a) katal kari-t+-a:kum 
sea black-it-++copula 
(b) katal kari+tu 
sea black -+it 
‘The sea is black’ 
10. (a) kuyilkal  kariy-av+a:kum 
cuckoos_ black-they+copula 
(b) kuyilka! kariy+a 
cuckoos black+they 
‘The cuckoos are black’ 
The copula predicate a:kum in 6(a)-10(a) corresponds to the 
adjectival form a-:kiya in 1(a)-5(a). If the copula adjectival 
a:kiya in 1(a) — 5(a) hasa finite counterpart in 6(a)- 10(a), then 
the suffixal copula a:ta/a in 1({b) - 5(b) which isa complementary 
variant of a:kiya has no reason to be denied of its finite counter- 
part in 6(b)-—10(b). This leads to identify the personal markers 
figuring in the predicate system in 6(b)-—10(b) as instances of 
copula verbals. We have aneat pattern now. Just as a:kiyain 
l(a) - 5(a) isin complementary distribution with -a:ta/-a in i(b) - 
5(b), their finite counterparts tooi.e., a:kum in 6(a)}- 10(a), and 
the personal markers ia 6(b) - 10‘b) maintain such a distribution. 
We have thus two types of copula verbals. One type is as 
evidenced in I(a) — 10€a) i.e., a:kiya and a:kum. The other type is 
attested in 1(b) — 10(b) i.e. -a:ta/-a@ and their finite counterparts 
which are personal markers. We will treat these types as non- 
suffixal and suffixal copulas respectively. The suffixal copula in 
finite system is not followed by non-suffixal copula. Notice the 
examples in 6(b) — 10(b). Such copula yields relative clause con- 
structions of the type illustrated in 1(b)- 5(b) Where personal 
marker is folled by non-suffixal copula as evidenced in 1(a)— 1(a), 
the former is deprived of its copula status. Consequently personal 
markers in such contexts are forced to function as mere agreement 
markers. I[t is thus clear that the personal markers figuring in the 
predicate system that occurs before the non-suffixal copula in 1(a)- 
10(a), and those noticed in the predicate system marked in 6 (b) — 
10(b) are not functionally and semantically identical despite they 
are identical ia form. In 6(b) - 10(b), the personal markers ia the 
predicate system are copula in function, whereas the same in l(a) - 
10(a) ase just agreemcut markers. The differential behaviour 
noticed in persoaal markers leads to hypothesize the situation thus. 
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11. Personal markers figuring in the predicate system and their 
impersonal counterparts in the adjectival system are copula 
in function. 

12. Personal markers are deprived of their copula function 
when they are followed by non-suffixal copula. 


These two hypotheses in a sense reflect the characteristics of the 
copula verb in Tamil, Having been reduced to suffixal status, the 
copula verb absorbs the semantic material pertaining to agreemeny 
without losing the basic meaning in one context as evidenced in 
6(b)- 10(b), and inanother context obtained in 1 (a) - 10 (a), it 
loses its basic meaning assuming the function of agreement. 


1.2 Tensed Relatives 


The relative clause constructions illustrated in (1) - (5) are 
tenseless in character. Similar pairs obtained therein are notice- 
able in relative clause Constructions of tensed type. Notice the 


relative clause constructions of tensed type in (13) below, and 
their sentential sources in (14). 


13. (a) malar—aik koyt +a ma:tavi 
flower—abj plucked + adj Madhavi 


(b) malar-—aik koyt-aval + a:kiya ma:tavi 
plucked-she + cop. adj 
‘Madhavi who plucked the flower’. 
14. (a) ma:tavi malar-aik — koyt + 5 
Madhavi _flower-obj plucked + she/cop 


(b) ma:tavi malar-aik koyt-aval + a:va:] 
plucked-she + copula 
‘Madhavi plucked the flower’ 


The adjectival marker -a of koyt + ain 13 (a), and the adjectival 
copula a:kiya in 13(b) are in complementary distribution. Both 
these alternants are traced in (14) to -a://-ava] in (a), and a:va:] in 
(b) respectively. This testifies that the adjectival marker in 13 (a), 
and the persona) suffix in 14 (a) belong tocopula system.2, However» 


2Caldwell (1981. Reprint) treats the relative participle suffix as a posse- 
ssive marker. He (p 413) argues: ‘‘The Dravidian relative participle is treated... 
as a noun; and if the verbal participles had not been regarded as nouns, they 
could not have been converted into relative participles by the addition of the 
sign of the possessive case.’’ Caldwell’s argument treating verbal participles as 
nominals is based on his contention that the relative participle suffix is posse- 
ssive in character, and the latter, as such, can be added only after a nominal 
constituent. The very fact that the relative participle suffix is in complementary 
distribution with the copula adjectival a:kiya testifies that the former has no 
reason to be treated as possessive suffix. : 
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the personal marker ava] of koyt-ava] in 13(b) und 14 (b) cannot 
he treated asa copula verbal due to its being governed by the 
hypothesis in (12). 


Once the personal marker and the adjectival suffix figuring 
in the verbal system are identified as members of copula family, 
verbal predicates not associated with non-suffixal copula can never 
be personal in character. Asarule, itturns out to be impersonal. 
The predicate verbal in 13 (a) and 14 (a) is represented by the 
form koyt (u), and the personal marker in koyt + a:{/aval noticed 
in 14(a) is an instance of cliticized version of copula verbal. An 
important consequence of the analysis of the type under proposal 
is that the verbal predicates in Tamil are as impersonal as those in 
Malayalam. Impersonal tensed predicates as a result are of three 
types in Tamil namely ceyt({u), ceykinr(u) and *ceyp(u)*. The 
personal markers that follow the impersonal predicate verbals of 
these three types are derived by the same rule which derive the 
non-suffixal copula of personal type. Likewise, the suffixal and 
non-suffixal copulas in adjectival function are derived by one and 
the same rule. 


In this Connection, a passing reference to the verbal 
predicates in Malayalam may not be out of context. There is one 
fundamental difference between Tamil and Malayalam in regard to 
the copula system obtained in verbal predicate. Although the 
verbal predicate in both these languages is impersonal in character, 
Tamil has developed a copula system in this sector which later 
came to be misunderstood as agreement markers due to cliticization. 
The type of copula system obtained in Tamil is left unmarked in 
Malayalam. This might be due to the fact that the copula verbal 
in the predicate system is not syntactically a well knit unit, and 
its contribution in SDV syntax is quite insignificant in terms of 
communication. Itis however noteworthy that Malayalam has 
retained the copula system of the type under reference in verbal 
constructions treated as participia] nouns. 


1.3 Relativization strategy 


With a totally different approach outlined above in regard 
to the copula system, we will now proceed to consider the 
relativization strategy to be adopted in Tamil. 


Sceyv(u) of ceyv+a:n ‘the) will do’, unp(u) of unp+a:n *(he) will eat’, 
and patipp(u) of patipp+a:n “(he) will read? are treated as impersonal predi- 
cate verbals of *ceyp(u) type. 
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Relative clause constructions in Tamil have alternants asso- 
ciated with the copula adjectival a;kiya. The predieate system in 
such alternants is personal in character maintaining agreement 
with the head noun. Notice below the examples in (b) being the 
alternants of (a) with impersonal predicate verbals. 


15. (a) ra:man otitt-+a_ vil 
R broke+adj bow 


(b) ra:man otitt-at+a:kiya vil | | ek ee | 
R broke-it+cop.adj bow ued G2 “ i 
‘The bow which Raman broke’ = 
16. (a) vill—ai otitt+a ra:man SE te ee 
bow-obj_ broke+adj R be ees a. 


(b) vill-ai otitt-avan+a:kiya ra:man 
bow-obj broke-he+cop. adj R 
‘Raman who broke the bow’ 


In the earlier analyses attempted within the _ transformational 
framework, relative clause constructions of the type referred to in 
15(b) aud 16(b) were not taken into consideration. Further, there 
was no proper understanding of copula system figuring in predicate 
syntax and relative clause syntax.‘ It was customary to trace the 


relative clause syntax in |5(a) and 16(a) to a single sentential source 
referred to below: 


17. ra:man vill—ai Otitt-a:n 
R bow-obj broke-he 
‘Raman broke the bow’ 


There are at least two objections for deriving the relative clause 
constructions uoder reference from (17). Firstly, the relative 
clause syntax in (15) and (16) isa committed one projecting a 
nominal constituent as a head noun. This property of commitment 
is not available in (17) which is neutral in character. A sentence to 
which a relative clause is traced shall be a committed one. Onlya 
committed sentence will have the infrastructure to derive the 
relative clause syntax. Since the sentence in (17) is of neutral type, 


‘Not a single work dealing with the analysis of relative clause 
constructions in Dravidian within the transformational framework has taken 
into account this issue seriously. Attention of the readers is drawn to Abraham 
(1978) for the way the relative clause in Malayalam is handled. Reference is 
made to Abramam particularly for the reason that it is the only major work 
available in print in the recent years representing the traditional way of 
handling the relative clause constructions in Dravidian within the transfor- 
mational framework. 
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it is not entitled to be treated as asentential source to relative 
clause syntax. Secondly, the verbal system obtained in 15(b) and 
16(b) is of personal type maintaining agreement with the head noun. 
Further, the head noun and the copula adjectival a:kiya in (b) 
versions are in subject-predicate relation. A relative clause syntax 
associated with these two aspects cannot be traced toa sentential 
source of neutral type. Consequently, the sentence in (17) fails to 
maintain substantial relation with the relative clause syntax of the 
type illustrated in 15(b) and 16(b). 


A neutral sentence is a declarative sentence with normal 
word order. Since we maintain that such a sentence has no ability 
to derive relative clause syntax, it has to be first converted into 
a committed version. This is achieved by pressing into service the 
clefting mechanism. A neutral sentence of the type referred to in 
(18) can be clefted in two ways as illustrated in (a) and (b) in (19). 


18. murukan Valliy-ai manant+ai:n 
M V-obj married + he/cop 
‘Murugan married Valli’ 


19, (a) murukan manant-+atu Valliy-ai 
M married+cop V-obj 
‘It was Valli whom Murugan married’ 


(b) valli murukan manant-+aval 
V M married -+she/cop 
“Valli was the one whom Murugan married’ 


Of the two types of clefting noticed in (19), the one in (a) represents 
semiclefting, whereas the one in (b) is a case of absolute clefting. 
Both versions in (19) represent committed syntax. However, there 
is a difference between (a) and (b). The grammatical function of 
vaj{i in (18) is kept in tact in 19(a). Semictefting does not inter- 
fere with grammatical function of the constituents in neutral} 
sentence. Absolute clefting is diametrically Opposite in this respect. 


Absolute clefting is a process leading a nomina) constituent 
in non-subject function to assume the subject function. This is 
achieved by applying a raising rule to sentences of neutral type. 
What is object in (18) is raised into subject position deriving 19(b). 
Nominal constituents thus raised into subject position are the 
prospective head nouns inthe relative clause Syntax. Not only 
that, an absolute cleft version is constrained from generating more 
than one relative clause construction. Consequently, the one and 
only relative clause construction that is posstble from 19(b) is the 
one that is marked in (20) below. 
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20. murukan manant-+a valli 
M married+adj V 
‘Valli whom Murugan married’ 


Notice that inthe earlier analyses, not only the relative clause 
construction in (20), but also the one in (21) below were traced to 
the sentential source in (18) i.e., murukan vajJiy-ai manant-a:n. 


21. valliya-ai manant-+a murukan 
V-obj married-+-odj M 


A sentential source cannot be taken for granted to derive any 
number of relative clause constructions with different permissible 
head nouns. It should be constrained in such a way that it cannot 
be exploited for deriving more than one relative clause construction. 
Clefting is an effective device in this respect protecting a sentence 
from being misused to derive what is not possible. The constraint 
which prohibits neutral sentences from being attributed as sentential 
sources to relative clause constructions and holds that no sentential 
source of committed type can derive more than one relative clause 
construction clearly rules both (18) and 19 (b) have no claims 
to be treated as sentential sources of the relative clause constru- 
ction in (21). Consequently it has no alte:native except being 
traced to the following sentential source. 


22. murukan valliy-ai manant-avan 
M V-obj married—he/cop 
‘Murugan was the one who married Valli’ 


The sentential source in (22) does not involve absolute clefting. It 
is actually a rephrased version of the following semicleft con- 
struction obtained from (18). 


23. valliy-ai manant-avap murukan 
‘It was Murugan who married Valli’ 


It is to be noted that both in (22) and (23) the question of raising 
a nominal constituent into subject position does not arise. This is 
due to the fact that absolute clefting is blocked when the original 
subject NP i.e., the one that is figuring in the neutral sentence is 
poised to assume the status of head noun in = reJative clause 
construction. 


It is observed that the relative clause construction in (21) is 
traceable to the sentential source referred toin (22) which is a 
derivative of (23). Does it imply that (21) is not derivable from (23) 
straightaway? As a matter of fact there is nothing against deriving 
(21) from (23). If that is the case, what is the logic behind the 
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proposal tracing (21) to the sentential source referred to in (22)? 
The main difference between (22) and (23)is that while the former 
preserves the SOV character of Dravidian syntax, the latter fails to 
keep it up. In that case why should we go for (23), and why should 
not (22) be derived directly from (18). Clefting which Convers = 
neutral sentence into a committed one involves reordering of the 
SOV word order obtained in the former. Incidentally this reorder- 
ing is marked by a change in the form of the personal marker. 
Notice that the personal marker -a:n in (18) is replaced by —avan 
in (23). Since there is no change in the word order in (22), there 
is no way of explaining its committal character. The personal 
marker -avan noticed therein cannot be obtained without effecting 
a Change in the word order marked in (18). These are the reasons 
why (22) cannot be directly obtained from (18). The sentence in 
(23) is a natural outcome of clefting with the subject NP being 
located in the extreme right coupled with the replacement of the 
personal marker. Thecleft sentence thus obtained is rephrased 
as in (22) by moving back the subject NP to the extreme left 
without destroying its committal property. These are all obviously 
minor issues. What is significant is that the relative clause con- 
struction in (21) i.e., vaj//iy-ai manant+a murukan cannot have the 


neutral sentence in (18) i.e., murukan valliy-ai m: nant-a:n in its 
underlying representation. 


It was earlier observed that absolute clefting could be 
achieved directly from neutral sentence by raising a nominal con- 
stituant in non-subject function into subject position. This raises 
an interesting question whether semiclefting could not serve as a 
pass through mechanism to absolute clefting. In terms of concrete 
Situation this question seeks a clarification whether the neutral 
sentence in (24) below would be subjected to absolute clefting 
leading to the committal sentence in (26) without any intermediary 
i.€., semi clefting referred to in (25). 


24. murukan valliy-ai manant-+-ain (= (18) ) 
25. murukan manant-+atu valliy-ai (= 19(a) ) 
26. valli murukan mapant-+-ava] (= 19(b) ) 


Also, connected with this issue is the question whether the sentence 
in (25) could not serve as a base to the relative clause construction 
referred to in (27) below. 
27. murukan manant+a valli (= (20) ) 


A single answer will take care of both questions. The relative 


clause construction in (27) has an alternant exemplified in (28) below 
which is traceable to the sentential source marked in (29). 
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(28) murukan manant-aval--a:kiya valli 
married-she+cop. adj V 
‘Valli whom Murugan married’ 


(29) vajji murukan manant-aval a:va:! 
‘married-she copula 
‘Valli was the one whom Murugan married’ 


In (25), the NP vajji is in object function, whereas the same in 
(29) is in subject function. This explains why the relative clause 
construction in (27) cannot be traced to the sentential source 
referred toin (25). What is object in (25) is raised into subject 
position deriving (26). Since (26) and (29) are semantically related 
to each other with the NP va//i functioning as subject, and (28) is 
an alternant of (27), there is technically no way of tracing (27) to 
the sentential source in (25). This argues indirectly that the 
nzutral sentences are not obliged to pass through the stage of semi- 
clefting inthe derivation of sentences involving absolute clefting. 
If (25) is treated as a sentential source for (27), then (28) will have 
to be necessarily traced to the followtes sentential source which is 
grammatically unacceptable. 


(30) *murukan manant-ava! val]liy—ai a:va:] 


The ungrammaticality of (30) is further evidence that (27) cannot 
be derived from (25). It is however to be noted that (25) has an 
alternant with the non-suffixal copula a:kum, This is illustrated in 
(31) below. 
(31) murukan manant-atu® valliy-ai a:kum 

M married-@G V-obj copula 

‘It was Valli whom Murugan married’ 
Although (31) is quite good, it cannot be taken asa sentential 
source to (-8), where the verbal system in the relative clause main- 
tains agreement with the head noun. Such agreement cannot be 
maintained if (28) is derived from (31). Once we reject (25) and 
(31) as sentential sources tothe relative clause constructions in 
(27) and (28) respectively, it becomes clear that there is no justi- 
fication to subject a neutral sentence to semiclefting in the process 
of achieving absolute cleft version. An absolute cleft sentence is 
therefore obtainable directly from neutral sentence by resorting to 
a raising rule which raises the prospective head noun in the relative 


‘Although atu in (25) i.e. , murukan manant + atu vajjiy-ai is an instance 
of impersonal suffixal copula, its copula function is lost in (31) in the face of the 
non-suffixal copula. As a result, it is treated in (31) as an instance of semanti- 
cally empty phonological entity. 
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clause construction into the subject position. It should however 
be emphasised that there is theoretically nothing against achieving 
absolute clefting through semiclefting. In such analysis. raising 
rule will apply to semicleft sentence instead of the neutral one. 
What is really to be noted is that the head nouns in the relative 
clause constructions are invariably subject NPs in the sentential 
sources maiataining agreement with the copula predicates which are 
either suffixal or non-suffixal in character as evidenced in (26) and 
(29). This situation is obtained through semiclefting for one type, 
and absolute clefting for another type. Notice the examples in 
(22) and (26) for these cleftings respectively. 


1.4 A Note on Semanticity 


It is argued inthe present sketch that the relative clause 
constructions referred to in (32) and (34) below are traceable to the 
sentential sources marked in (33) and (35) respectively which in 
turn are obtained from the neutral sentence specified in (36) by 
resorting to semiclefting and absolute clefting respectively. 


(32) -vajjiy-ai manant+a murukan 
‘Murugan who married Valli’ 


(33) murukan valliy-ai manant--avan (Semiclefting) 
‘Murugan is the one who married Valli’ 


(34) murukan manant+a valli 
~ -* ‘Valli whom Murugan married’ 


(35) vajji murukan manant- aval (Absolute clefting) 
‘Valli is the one whom Murugan married’ 


(36) murukan valliy-ai manant-++a:n (Neutral sentence) 
‘Murugan married Valli’ 


One pertinent issue that remains to be settled is the semanti- 
city of the sentences marked in (33), (35) and (36). It is true that 
all these sentences are not understood identically. Sentences 
in (33) and (35) being committal in character are in the nature 
of insisting a particular fact. Such insistence is not to’ be 
noted in (36), since it is neutralin character. Since (33) and 
(35) are not understood in the same way as (36) is understood, 
one might possibly question the validity of deriving (33) and (35) 
from (36) on the grounds that transformations are not empowered 
to alter the deep structure meaning. It should however be 
noted that although the sentences under reference are not 
identically understood, the meaning difference noticed in (33) and 
(35) cannot be attributed to any particular constituent. The whole 
construction obtained in (33) and (35) shall be held responsible for 
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not maintaining semantic agreement with (36). Above all we are 
seriously in doubt whether what is regarded as meaning difference 
is really a case of meaning difference. It is not clear whether the 
features [+ Neutral] and [—Neutral] are part of semantic system. 
These features are not assignable to any particular constituent in 
the sentence. If they are to be treated as part of semantic system, 
there is then no other alternative except admitting that transform- 
ational approach to the study of linguistic system is not free from 
weak spots. It should however be noted that cleft sentences are not 
normal sentences. They are derived ones. As long as they are 
derived from neutral sentences, our proposal tracing the sentences 
in (33) and (35) to (36) is quite sustainable. 


1.5 Non—Past Relatives 


The copula system is differently manifested in the non-past 
relatives. It is either unmarked, or marked by -a after impersonal 
predicate verbals, or a:kiya after personal predicate verbals as 
evidenced in the following examples: 


37 (a) ve:tan virikkum+Q _ valai 
hunter spread+adj net 

(b) ve:tan virikkinr+a_ valai 
hunter spread-++adj net 


virikkinr 
hunter spread-it+cop. adj net 
‘The net which the hunter spreads’ 
38 (a) ka:tt-il va:lum+@  vilankukal 
forest-loc live+adj animals 
(b) ka:tt-il va:ikinr+a_ vilankukal 
forest-loc’ live+adj animals 
(c) ka:tt-il ae —anav + a:kiya pow maith 
forest-loc live-they+cop. adj . animals” 
‘The animals which (use to) live in the forest’ 
The non-past relatives illustrated in (37) and (38) are traceable to 
the sentential sources in (39) and (40) below which in turn are 
obtained from the neutral sentences referred to in (41) and (42) 
respectively. 


39 (a) valai ve:tan  viri- Lecce + atu 


(c) ve:tan Hebe cee } -at-+a: kiya valai 


gt 52 -- {| pp ont 
(b) valai ve‘tan viri kkinr at+a:kum 
‘The net is the one which the hunter spréads’ 
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40 (a) vilankuka] ka:tt-il va:l- at + ana 


(b) vilaikukal ka:tt-il va:]- bi. 3 —anav+a:kum 
‘Animals are the ones which (use to) live in the forest’ 


(41) ve:tan valai virikkinr--a:n 
hunter net spread-+he/cop 
‘The hunter spreads the net’ 


(42) vilaikukal ka:tt-il va:jkinr+ana/va:lum+@ 
animals forest-loc live+they/cop live+cop 
‘Animals (use to) live in the forest’ 


The personal markers in 39 (a), 40 (a), (41) and (42) are copula in 
function. In (42), after va:/um, the copula is unmarked. There 
are two contexts in Tamil namely after verbals of ceyyum type 
whether they function as predicate or occur in relative clause 
construction, and negative predicates of impersonal type where the 
copula is left unmarked. Malayalam agrees with Tamil in this 
respect. However, unlike Tamil, Malayalam has gone a step 
further to the extent of leaving unmarked the copula system after 
predicate verbals of all the three tenses as evidenced in the 
following examples. 


43 (a) ra:man vannu+@ ‘Raman came’ 


(b) ra:man varunou+@ ‘Raman comes’ 
(c) ratman varum+@ ‘Raman will come’ 


Quite often it is claimed that Malayalam has lost personal 
markers in its predicate system of verbal type. In SOV syntax, the 
copula system cannot be argued to perform a grammatically signifi- 
cant role unless otherwise it assumes a specialized function. Notice 
that ia Tamil copula is optional after nominal predicates. It is 
however retained as agreement markers in the verbal system not 
only in Tamil, but also in Kannada, Telugu, etc. Its retention in 
Tamil is primarily due to its agreement function. Otherwise it 
would have lost its position after predicate verbals. In Malayalam 
this has happened since the copula system was not specialized to 
assume agreement function in the predicate system of verbal type. 


If Malayalam is argued to have lost the agreement markers 
in the verbal system, we are then forced to conclude unwittingly 
that a similar development should have taken place in Tamil too in 
regard to predicate verbals of ceyyum type which are noticed to 
have admitted masculine, feminine, and non-human singular and 
plural subject NPs inearly Tamil, and non-human singular and 
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plural subjects in modern standard Tamil. Such conclusion would 
be far fetched, since there is no evidence either in Tamil or else- 
where to maintain that verbal predicates of ceyyum type have 
developed from a .system associated with personal markers. 
Constructions of ceyyum-—o:n, ceyyum-o:] etc., types attested in 
early Tamil are later developments by the pressure of analogy. 
As such they cannot be identified as earlier versions from which 
ceyyum verbals might be deemed to have descended. It is therefore 
maintained that in Tamil while ceyyum verbals are not associated 
with suffixal copula both in predicate and adjectival functions, 
impersonal verbals of ceyt(u), ceykinr(u), and *ceyp(u) types have 
taken the burden of associating themselves with a copula system of 
suffixal type generally treated as agreement markers. 


1.6 The Semantic Absorber 


Semantic Absorber (shortly, SA) is used as a device to 
derive the copula system. It is posited in the underlying represen- 
tation ia the form of a:ku. The SA under reference is a hypothetical 
form. It has no meaning. It should not be confused with the 
lexical a:ku. The reason for choosing a.kuas SA is that in non- 
suffixal copula verbals developed from a:ku, the base is not segmen- 
table as a semantically significant phonological entity. Unlike 
other verbal constructions, non-suffixal copula verbals, whether 
they are finite, or adjectival, or adverbial, or conditional, are not 
morphologically analyzable. For all practical and theoretical 
purposes copula verbals of non-suffixal type will be morpholo- 
gically treated as a single unit without giving due recognition to 
the base from which they develop. The SA a:ku is thus a 
theoretical base without any semantic significance in the non- 
suffixal copula. Its function as SA is to absorb grammatically 
significant semantic material and assume different phonological 
shapes as may be dictated by various linguistic contexts. Where it 
fails to absorb semantic material, it assumes the relevant phono- 
logical shape which is treated as empty morph both in traditional 
and taxonomic linguistics. 


The SA is associated with two types of rules namely lexicali- 
zation and phonological rules. The SA associated with lexicali- 
zation rule is permitted to absorb semantic material. Grammatical 
morphemes such as personal markers, adjectival suffixes, etc. and 
copula verbals of non-suffixal type are obtained through lexicaliz- 
ation rule. Since the SA occurs after a word boundary in the 
underlying representation, the outputs of lexicalization rules are 
theoretically free forms. Not all the outputs of lexicalization rules 
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are noticed to occur after word boundary in the surface system. 
Such outputs are subjected to cliticization rule which is of trans- 
formational type. The scope of this rule is to reduce the outputs 
of the lexicalization rules to suffixal status and adjoin them after 
relevant structures deleting the word boundary. 

What is identified as empty morph in the surface system is 
vbtained by converting the SA into relevant phonological entity 
through phonological rule. While the input of the lexicalization 
rule is SA plus relevant semantic material, the input of the phono- 
logical rule is just the SA. This means that the empty morphs are 
the alternants of SA. The SA thus figures in two different types 
of rules deriving grammatically significant and semantically empty 
forms. Although the derivation of semantically empty forms is 
governed by phonological rule, one should not conclude that each 
and every phonological rule in the overall linguistic system is asso- 
ciated with SA in the input. 

There are occasions when what is identified as acopula verb 
in one context turns out to be a grammatical morpheme in another 
context. Notice for instance the following examples. , 


(44) murukan valliy-ai manant+avan 


M V-obj married+he/copula 
(45) murukan valliy—ai manant-avan+a:va:n 
M V-obj married-he+copula 


Murugan was the one who married Valli’ 


In (44), the personal marker -avan is copula in character. But in 
(45), the same form is agreement marker without copula fuuction. 
This is due to the fact that the copula function of -avan in (44) is 
performed by a distinct copula verbal of non-suffixal type in (45). 
There will be only one entry of SA in the underlying representation 
to derive the form avan in (44) which performs beth agreement and 
copula functions together. Since these functions are split in (45), 
and performed by distinct phonological entities ‘namely -avan and 
a:vain, a single entry of SA available in the underlying represen- 
tation cannot derive the two forms under reference. The SA is 
therefore copied to required numbers. In the present case, an 
additional SA is achieved by a copying rule. Having absorbed 
relevant semantic material, the two SAs assume through lexicali- 
zation rules appropriate phonological shapes in the surface system. 


The main reason for inducting SA in the analysis js to 
emphasize the fact that the grammatical morphemes are by and 
large the products of copula system. The hypothetical form a:kyu 
used as SA is a symbolic representation explicating this fact. 
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1.7 Characteristics of Copula Verbal 


The suffixal and non-suffixal copula verbals identified in the 
present work reveal certain important characteristics of copula 
system. Restricting the area of observation, we notice the copula 
system in its different forms and functions in the rarer oo 
obtained in the following examples: | Y EN 


(46) murukan valliy-ai manant-+-a:n | 
M V-obj married+he/cop % (et 
‘Murugan married Valli’ \ 

(47) murukan manant+atu valliy—ai } op \ od EY 
M married+cop V-obj we eto) 
‘It was Valli whom Murugan : married’ oe e ee 

(48) murukan manant-+atu valjiy—ai a:kum ( =(47)) 

M married+@% V-obj copula 


(49) murukao valliy-ai manant+avan 
M V-obj  married+he/cop 
‘Murugan was the one who married Valli’ 


(50) murukan valliy-ai manant-avan-+-a:va:n ( =(49)) 
M V-obj married—he+copula 

The foregoing examples involve both suffixal and non-suffixal 
copulas. The copula verbals a:kum in (48), and a:va:n in (50) are 
of non-suffixal type. The other forms namely -a:n in (46), atu in 
(47) and (48), and avan in (49). are of suffixal type.. Of these, atu 
is impersonal copula, and the rest are personal in character. The 
form avan in (50) is deprived of its copula function in the presence 
of the non-suffixal copula a:va:n. It is thus reduced tothe status 
of agreement marker. 


Copula in the following examples is left unmarked. 


(51) muyal ve:kam-a:y o:tum+Q@ 
rabbit fast-adv will run+cop 
‘Rabbit will run fast’ 


(52) murukan anke: illai+Q 
M ' there not+cop 
‘Murugan is/was not there’ 


(53) murukan anke: varav-illai+ @ 
M there come-not+cop 
‘Murugan did not come there’ 
On the basis of the foregoing observations, the copula verbal 
is associated with the following ¢haracteristics. 


eo 
ae 
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54 (a) Copula verbal has the possibility of being unmarked, 
(Consider the predicate system obtained in the examples 
in (51) - (53)). 
(b) Copula verbal is cliticizable. (Consider the copula verbals 
of suffixal type identified in the examples in (46), (47), 
(48) and (49) ). 
(c) Copula verbal might be impersonal. (Consider the suffixal 
copula —atu in (47) and (48) ). 
(d) Copula verbal is capable of absorbing additional semantic 
material. (Consider thc personal markers in (46) and (49) ). 


(ce) Copula verbal is susceptible to lose its basic meaning* while 
referring to the grammitical meaning such as gender, 
number, person, etc, (Consider the agreement marker 
-avan in (50) ) 


The characteristics attributed to the copula verbal are not 
automatic ones. They are governed by various linguistic factors. 
For instance, although -avan in (49) is copula in function, it is 
deprived of this function in (50) in the presence of the non-suffixal 
copula. Both in (49) and (50) its function and meaning are 
determined by well defined linguistic contexts. In addition to 
various properties attributed to copula verbal in (54), we cannot 
rule out the possibility of its being reduced to the status of empty 
morph. Consider, fur instance, the following examples 


35 (a) na:n avaj-aip pa rtt-irukkir—e:n 
I she-obj see-be-I 
(b) na:n avaj-aip pa:rtt—at(u) untu 
I she-obj see-@ be 
‘I have seen her’ 


Notice that pa:rtt(u) in 55 (a), and pa:rtt-at(u) in 55(b) are in 
complementary distribution. The form -at(u) in the latter is sem- 
antically empty. Such forms will be treated as alternants of SA. 


1.8 Derivation of Copula Verbals 


We will now consider the derivation of various suffixal and 
non-suffixal copulas figuring in the relative clause constructions 
and their corresponding sentential sources. For the purpose of 


*Copula is associated with BE meaning. Although it is elaimed in 
Kothandaraman (1981) that the copula system is assignable BECOME meaning, 
we maintain our earlier observations available in Kothandaraman (1979, 1980) 
attributing BE meaning to copula verbal. 
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illustrating the derivation of copula verbals, the following examples 
are taken into consideration. 
56. (a) valliy-ai manant-++a murukan 
(b) valliy-ai manant-avan+a:kiya murukan 
‘Murugaa who married Valli’ 


The relative clause constructions in (56) are traceable to the 
following sentential sources. 
57. (a) murukan valji-ai manant-++avan 

(b) murukan valliy-ai manant-avan-+- a:va:n 

‘Murugan was the one who married Valli’ 

We will first consider the derivation of the copula verbals in (57). 
Since both in 56(b) and 57(b), the occurrence of the non-suffixal 
copula is governed bythe occurrence of the agreement marker 
—avan, the derivation of the latter through lexicalization rule cannot 
be postponed. Therefore, the derivation of this form precedes the 
derivation of this form precedes the derivation of the non-suffixal 
copulas uader reference. Of the lexicalization rules available in 
(58) aad (59) below, while the one in the former derives the personal 
copula ia 57(a), the rest in the latter derive the agreement form 
-avan, and the non-suffixal copula av:a:n. 
(58) a:ku + [Be + Masc] > avan/manant + — # 
59 (a) a:ku + [+ Masc] > avan?/manant # — 

(b) a:ku + [Bz + Masc] > a:va:n/AM — # 
Note: AM refers to the agreement marker obtained in 59 (a) 

The following are the lexicalization rules deriving the copula 
verbals in (56). 
(60) a:ku + [Be] > a/manant # —N 
61 (a) a:ku+[+Masc] > avan/manant # — 

(b) a:ku + [Be] > a:kiya/AM —N 
In the final stages the following structures are obtained. 


62 (a) valliy-ai manant # a # murukan 

(b) valliy-ai manant # avan + a:kiya + murukan 
63 (a) murukan valliy-ai manant # avan 

(b) murukan valliy—ai manant + avan + a:va:n 


7In the input. tense is left unmarked. Wherever tense is unmarked in the 
derivation of copula verbals, it is implied that that the copula system is in the 
present tense. 
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Cliticiz tion rule reduces the forms a in 62(a), and avan in 62(b) 
and (63) to suffixal status. This results in the deletion of the word 
boundary preceding these forms. Once a form is cliticized, it gets 
automatically adjoined to the preceding form. 


The above analysis is very much simplified. The actual 
analysis involves conversion of a neutral sentence into a non-neutral 
one, Equi-NP deletion transformation, and certain other trans- 
formations adding relevant semantic material after the SA. No 
doubt all these rules will be considered in a full fledged analysis of 
relative clause constructions. Our main concern in this work is to 
emphasize the fact that the relative clause constructions are not 
traceable to sentential sources which are neutral in character. 


1.9 Conclusion 


| It is customary in the existing analysis to derive the relative 
clause constructions from sentences of neutral type. We differ in 
several respects from the traditional analysis of relative clause 
constructions within the transformational framework. We argue 
that relative clause constructions are derivable not from the neutral 
sentences but from the sentences which are committal in character] 
Committal sentences are derivable from neutral sentences. Committa. 
sentences cannot derive more than one relative clause construction, 
and the head noun in such construction is always in subject function 
in the sentential source maintaining agreement with the copula pre- 
dicate which is either suffixal or non-suffixal in character. It is 
further argued that the personal markers and the adjectival suffixes 
are members of copula family. 


2.0 Participial Noun 
2.1 Consistently on the Wrong Track 


There is a strong tendency to treat the relative clause con- 
structions and the participial nouns in Tamil as the two sides of 
the same coin. With out any exception, it is taken for granted both 
n early and modern researches that participial noun in Drayidian in 
general, and Tamil in particular is built upon the relative participle 
base. This line of investigation of participial noun is seriously 
called into question here emphasizing that participal nouns in Tamil 
are entitled to be treated asa subtype in the predicate system. 
What we would like to argue here is that the analysis of participia} 
noun is not different from the one available to predicate verbals 
occurring in the neutral sentences. 


It is generally held in the existing transformational treatments, 
that participial nouns acquire their nominal character from the 
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personal markers which are supposed to be the pronominal heads 
derived transformationally converting the lexical head nouns 
occurring aftcr relative participle. It is argued in Kothandaraman 
(1982) that the term Verb is not a lexical category in opposition to 
Noun. It is only a classificatory feature like [+ common], 
[+ Proper], [+Abstract] and the like. _Verbal bases are basically 
nouns marked with the classificatory feature [+ Verb]. Consequ- 
ently verbal constructions of any type including participial nouns 
are entitled to be treated as nominal constructions. It is thus clear 
that participial nouns are nominal in character not because of the 
personal markers with which they are in association but because 
the verbal bases themselves from which they are developed are 
nominal in status. 


Although traditional grammars (Tol. Col. Ce:na:. 70; Nannu:1 

286; Ilakkana Vilakkam 188) are aware of what are generally treated 
as participial nouns in Dravidian linguistics of modern times,’ they 
do not provide any morphological or syntactic description of these 
constructinos.® One significant observation Nannu:! makes which 
Ilakkna Vilakkam follows faithfully is that participial noun unlike 
verbal noun can be constructed in all the three persons. Thus the 
constructions natant + e:n ‘walked-I’, natant +- a:y ‘walked—you’, 
NMatant + a:n ‘walked- he’, natant +a:] ‘walked she’, etc., are 
entitled to be treated as participial nouns besides bettie used as 
predicate verbals in neutral sentences. Notice the following 
examples. | 
(64) ma: va:yp- pilant+a:n- ai...na:m_ ce:vitt-a:] (TP 8) 

horse mouth split + he + obj we worship-cond 

‘If we worship the one cea split the mouth of the (demon 

in the guise of) a horse... 
(68) i:mr + a:] paci Pais. +ain a:yinum (TK 656) 

gave birth + she hungry will see + he although 

‘Although he happens to see the one (fem) who gave birth to 

him suffering from hungry... 
(66) namm - ai marant+a:r — ai 
we-ob} forgot + he (hon) — obj 

na:m mzrakka ma:tt - em —a:1 (Cilampu KV) 

we forget not-we-@ | 

‘We could not forget (him) who had forgotten us’ 


*Participial nouns are designated as fo/il nilai oftu in Tolka:ppiyam and 
vinaiya:l - anaiyum peyar in Nannu:| and Ilakkana Vilakkam. 
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The constructions pijant+a:n, i:nr+a:] and marant+a:r in (64)- 
(66) are identifiable as participial nouns capable of being optionally 
replaced by pi/ant+avan, i:nr+ava] and marant+ avar respectively, 
Earlier analyses within the transformational framework have 
taken into consideration the constructions of the latter type only 
i.e., pilant +avan, i:nr-+-ava], marant+avar etc., ignoring participial 
nouns of the former type, i.e., piJant+a:n, i:nr+a:{, marant+a:r 
etc.° The forms treated as participial nouns in (64) — (66) are 
also capable of assuming predicate function elsewhere. This 
testifies that not only predicate verbals are nominal in character 
but also there is no reason to believe that participial nouns are 
strueturally different from predicate verbals. These facts were 
not recognized in the earlier treatments. In the early stages, 
transformationalists had taken it for granted that participia] nonns 
were traceable to relative clause constructions associated with 
lexical] head noum or PRO. See Larkin (1972) for instance. They 
treated the personal markers in participial nouns as the pronominal 
heads occurring after the relative participle base. This was mainly 
due to the fact that the sentences in (67) and (68) below were under- 
stood to be semantically identical. 


(67) ka:laiy-il vant+a penn-aivita ma:laiy-il 
morning-loc come-+adj girl-than evening-loc 
vanta+a pen olliy—a:ka irunt+a:! 

slim-adv was+she 


‘The girl who came in the evening was more slim than the girl 
who came in the morning’. 


(68) ka:laiy-il vanta+a penn-aivita ma:laiy-il 
vant-+aval olliy-a:ka irunt+a:] 
came +she 


*Participial nouns are noticed to have been analyzed rather critically in 
Agesthialingom (1967) and Annamalai (1972) within the syntactic framework 
Both Agesthialingom and Annamalai have completely overlooked the fact that 
participial nouns can occur in all the three persons. Not only that, they failed 
to pay attention to the fact that participial nouns need not differ in formal 
representation from the predicate verbals occurring in neutral sentences. For 
instance, pijant+a.n in (64) can also function as predicate elsewhere without 
any change in form. Both Agesthialingom and Annamalai have based their 
analysis mainly on the data available in modern Tamil. They have not even 
taken iato consideration participial nouns of cevto:n / ceyvo:n, ceyto: 1] ceyvo:!, 
and ceyto:r / ceyvo'r types. Had they taken into account participial nouns of 
these types, and also those occuring in (64) - (66), their findings would no 
doubt have been totally different from what they had achieved in an adhoc way, 
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The construction vantava] in (68) was treated as a participial noun 
with -a] as 4 pronominal head occurring after the relative participle 
base vania. It is true that sentences in (67) and (68) are semanti- 
Cally identical. However, the way in which vantava] in (68) is 
semantically associated with vanta+-pen within the transformational 
framework is noticed to have been wrongly understood. We will 
consider this problem later. 


Within the structural frameworke, Arden (1976 216-219 
Original edn. 1591) observes that the base of the participia] noun 
is relative participle. He contends that ‘‘The relative participles 
may take the pronominal suffixes an, a], tu, etc., and thus are 
formed 4 large class of Composite Nouns called Partcipial Nouns’’. 
Caldwell (1931 Reprint: 428 & 429) does not differ much from Arden. 
Referring to the structure of parti:ipial nouns, he maintains that 
“The great number of nouns of this class are formed by suffixing 
the demonstrative pronouns or their terminations to the present and 
preterite relative participles’. Since Caldwell considers that the 
base of the participial noun is relative participle, he does not 
hesitate to set up future relative participle bases of *ceyp-a type, 
although such constructions with adjectival function are not 
attested in Tamil.’° Participial nouns such as ceypavan, unpavan, 
patippavan, etc., cannot be analyzed without inducting relative 
pirticiples of *ceyp-a type within Caldwell’s framework. 


Both Arden and Caldwell do not assert that the personal 
mirkers in participial nouas are pronominalized versions of head 
nouns althongh they build up participial nouns onthe relative 
participle base. Unfortunately, their analysis does not hold good 
to participial nouns such as pijant+a:n,i:nr+a:] etc., noticed 
in (64) — (66) where no relative participle base could be identified. 
Any analysis proposing relative participle base to the participial 
nouns of the type figuring in (64) —- (66) would only be considered 
adhoc in nature. 


Participial nouns are. noticed to have been analyzed within the 
transformational] framework first in Agesthialingom (1967:151-153), 
and later in Annamalai (1972). Both Agesthialingom and Annamalai 
(henceforth, A and A) treat the personal markers in participal nouns 
as pronominalized versions of the head nouns occurring after 


‘Setting up of unattested forms or constructions are not prohibited in 
achieving the goals of linguistic description, provided the analysis itself is a 
sustainable one. 
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relative participle. Agesthialingom does not take into consider- 
ation the antecedent factor, which Annamalai considers ; to be 
an essential prerequisite for pronominalization. Agesthialingom, 
for instance, would derive the participial noun vantaval ‘the One 
(fem.) who came’ from the input vanta + [+ N, -Masc] without any 
antecedent. Annamalai rejects such analysis on the ground that 
pronominalization of the head noun cannot take place in the 
absence of antecedent. Participial noun, according to Annamalai, 
is “The combination of the pronominal head with the final verb of 
the preceding S” (p. 99). The final verb which Annamalai refers 
to seems to be relative participle. This is quite in evidence from 
his observation that ‘“‘Not only that the case relationships that exist 
between the adjectival participle! and its head noun exist between 
the adjectival participle and the pronominal head of the 
PN (i.e., participial noun), but also the case relationship that does 
not exist between the former does not’ exist between the latter’ 
(p. 108). Itis thus clear that A and A are not at variance in 
regard to the structure of participial noun although the latter 
differs from the former in technical details. They are partially in 
agreement with Arden and Caldwell in identifying relative participle 
as the base of the participial noun. They do not however explain how 
their transformational analysis would derive the participial nouns 
figuring in (64) — (66) i.e., piJant+a:n, i:nr+a:l and marant+a:r. 


If we are to concede to A and A, and also Arden and Caldwell, 
participial nouns of the type attested in (64)-(66) would have to be 
associated with relative participles of unattested type. Further, 
the personal markers in these constructions, in accordance with the 
proposals available in A and A would have to be treated as prono- 
minal heads. In effect, the personal markers in finite verbals will 
be under the compulsion of playing a dual role as agreement 
markers and pronominal heads. This is rather an unusual conclus- 
ion which the Tamil syntax is forced to bear with. The constructions 
pijant+a:n, i:nr+a:] and marant+a:r in (64) -((66) are not 
amenable to relative participle analysis. Noris there any scope 
for setting up antecedents in the syntax of the type obtained in 
(64) - (66) to derive the participial nouns therein in accordance 
with Annamalai’s ruling. Consequently, the personal markers in 
these constructions have no reason to be treated as pronominal 


'!Annamalai’s use of adjectival participle is not different from relative 
participle. Although it is customary to distinguish adjectival participle from 
relative participle on the basis that the former originates from non-verbal 
base, and the latter from the verbal one, functionally both are identical. 
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heads. A situation of this type strongly argues that participial 
nouns are not analyzable into Relative Participle + Pronominal Head. 
This implies that not only the analysis of pifantavan, i:nrava] and 
marantavar cannot be different from that of pilanta:n i:nra:] and 
maranta:r, but also what are generally considered to be participial 
nouns from Arden to Annamalai are part of finite system to which 
finite verbals such as pilanta:n, i:nra:] etc., belong. 


That the participial nouns cannot be derived from inputs 
involving relative participle base is further supported by the 
structural description available to first person plural verbals of 
ceyto:m, cekki(n) ro:m and ceyvo:m types, and the participial nouns 
of ceyto:n|ceyvo:n, ceyto:]/ceyvo:] and ceyto:r/ceyvo:r types. There 
is absolutely no scope to analyze these two sets of verbal constru- 
ctions differently. The analysis available to first person plural 
verbals under reference is extendable to ‘participial nouns of 
ceyto:n/ceyvo:n etc., types. This confirms that any analysis 
deriving participial noun by a process of -pronominalizing the 
lexical head, and adding the output of such transformation to the 
relative participle base is.unsustainable. 


2.2 Syntax of Participial Noun 


Although participial nouns are entitled to be treated as part 
of finite system, the syntax with which they are associated is quite 
different from the syntax in which the predicate verbals proper such 
as ceyta:n, ceykinran, ceyva::n, etc., occur. We will present a brief 
discussion in this regard on the basis of the following examples 
whose semantic identity is taken for granted. 


69 (a) na:n pa:rtt+a pen uyaram+a:na pen 
I saw-+-adj girl tall+-adj girl 
‘The girl whom I saw was a tall girl’ 


(b) na:n pa:rtt+aval uyaram-+a:na pen 
saw+she/- | 
‘The one (fem) whom I saw was a tall girl’ 
For the sake of referential convenience, the complex subject NPs 
in (69) are reproduced in (70) below. 4 


70 (a) na:n pa:rtt+a pen 

(b) na:n_ pa:rtt+aval 
Notice that the personal marker ava] of pa:rtt+ava] figuring in 
70(b) has relevance to the lexical head noun pen noticed in 70(a). 
It has nothing to do with na:n ‘I’ which is the subject of the verb 
pa:r ‘to see’. This is taken as asolid evidence in Aand A to treat the 
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personal markers in participial nouns as pronominal heads. 
In the existing transformational treatments, the construction 
pa:rttavat in 70(b) is transformationally related to pa:rtta pen in 
70(a) by a rule of pronominalization which converts the lexical head 
in the latter into a pronominal one, i.e., af. The output pa:rtta—af 
ultimately develops into pa:rttava] in the surface system with the 
incorporation of the glide -v-. This is the most familiar treatment 
available to participial nouns within the transformational frame- - 
work,’ However, as we have already pointed out, analysis of this 
type fails to apply to participial nouns of the type noticed in (64) — 
(66), and also those of ceyto:n/ceyvo:n etc., types. A totally 
different analysis is therefore required to understand the syntax of 
participisl nouns of different types, i.e., ceytavan, ceyta:n and 
ceyto:n types obtained in Tamil. 

It has already been noted in the discussion connected with 
relative clause constructions that the following examples in (a) and 
(b) are semantically identical. 


71 (a) murukan manant+a __vailii 
M married + adj V 
(b) murukan manant—ava]+a:kiya val |i 


‘married—she-+ cop. adj 
‘Valli whom Murugan married’ 


The relative clause constructions under illustration are traceable 
to the following sentential sources which in turn are traced to the 
neutral sentence in (73). 


72. (a) valli murukan manant-+ aval 
vVeeM married-+ she/cop 


(b) valli murukan manant-aval-+a:va:l 
married-she +cop 
‘Valli was the one whom Murugan married” 


(73) murukan valliy-ai manant+a:n 
M V-obj = married+he/cop 
‘Murugan married Valli.’ 


The type of analysis which we have proposed earlier to relative 
clause Constructions is worth pursuing to achieve a fair degree of 
understanding of the syntax of participial noun. The relative 
clause in 70(a)} being analogous to 71(a) is repeated below in 74(a) 
with an alternative version in 74(b) which is analogous to 71(b). 


74 (a) na:n pa:rtt+a pen 
(b) na:n pa:rtt-ava] a‘kiya pen 
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The structures in (74) are traceable to the following sentential 
sources which are analogous to (72). 


75 (a) pen na:n pa:rtt-+-ava] 
girl I saw -+she/cop £93") 


(b) pen na:n pa:rtt-aval -+a:va:! eee 
saw-she +cop i | 
‘The girl was the one whom I saw’ 


Notice that the personal verbal pa:rtt-ava].in 75 (b) is identical in 
form with the one available in 70(b). In line with A and A, the 
personal verbal pa:rtt-ava] in 70(b) would be derived from 70(a) by 
a rule of pronominalization. If this derivation is a valid one, one 
would then be tempted to propose a similar source to pa:rttaval in 
74(b). ' However, the personal verbal in 74(b) is not derivable on 
the lines proposed in A and A, since the head noun in the example 
has no scope of being pronominalized. If pronominalization is 
insisted in this case, then 74(b) will have to be treated as a deriva- 
tive of the following: 


(76) na:n pa:rtt-a pen a:kiya pen 


Just as 74(a) is iaterpreted in terms of 74(b), the construction in (76) 
will have to be interpreted in terms of what is referred to in (77) 
below: 


(77) na:o pasrtt-aval a:kiya pen a:kiya pen 


Again (77) will be a derivative of (78) with the interpretation 
available in (79). 


(78) na:n pa:rtt+a pen a:kiya pen askiya pen 
(79) na:n pa:rtt-aval a:kiya pen a:kiya pen a:kiya pen. 


There will be no end in effect. In order to save the analysis from 
being a victim of infinite regress, the personal verbal pa-rttava] in 
74(b) cannot be derived on the lines suggested in Aand A. Con- 
sequently, what is applicable to pa:rttava] in 74(b) is equally 
applicable to the same in 70(b). The fact that the relative clause 
construction in 74(b) is traceable to the sentential source referred 
to in 75(b) clearly shows that the personal marker ava] of pa:rttava] 
is a copula verbal maintaining agreement with the subject NP 
which is caused by a raising rule. The personal marker under 
reference has therefore no reason to be treated as a pronominal 
head. This is the same case with respect to the personal marker 
in pa:rtt-ava] occurring in 75 (a). | 
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23 Relative Clause Movement 


Without proper grounding on the movement of relative 
clause in Tamil, the analysis of the syntax of participial noun can- 
not be drawn to a full circle. Although a discussion on relative 
clause movement would certainly be an integral part of the 
relative clause construction, we have deliberately refrained our- 
selves from making any reference to this problem in the first part. 
This is mainly due to the fact that the issues connected with 
relative clause movement speak volumes on the emergence of what 
are treated as participia) nouns in Tamil. 


Relative clause in Tamil can both be flipped and extraposed 
from left to right. Such movement converts the impersonal 
adjectivals into personal verbals which are identical in form with 
the so-called participial nouns. Notice the following examples. 


(80) ve:kam-a:y natant+a vimala: titi:r-enru ninr+a:! 
speed-adv walked+adj V suddenly stopped-+she 
‘Vimala who walked fast stopped suddenly’. 


(81) vimala: ve:kam-a:y natant-+-aval titi:r-enru ninr+a:! 
walked+she/cop 
‘Vimala who walked fast stopped suddenly’. 


(82) vimala: titi:r-enru nior+a:] ve:kam-a:y natant+ ava] 
‘Vimala stopped suddenly who walked fast’. 


While the relative clause preceding the head noun vimala: in (80) 
is flipped deriving (81), the same is extraposed to the extreme right 
resulting in (82). 


Sentences of the types illustrated in (81) and (82) are gener- 
ally rare in occurrence both in speech and writing. They are pri- 
marily due to after-thought. No learned scholar or even an 
ordinary person will readily admit or approve in the first instance 
of such sentence types.” However, they are occassionally noticed 


'"It is interesting to note that quantifier flip is a well recognized rule in 
Tamil. Eg. aintu penkal ‘five girls’ => penkal aivar; pala penkal ‘many 
girls’ => penkal palar. There are instances in the language of Nakki:rar 
obtained in the form of commentary to /fraiyana:r Akapporul. a middle Tamil 
work, where the relative clause is noticed to have been flipped. Consider the 


following examples where the (b) versions are the non-flipped constructions, 
and the (a) versions are the constructions obtained in Nakki:rar. 
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both in early/middle Tamil and in modern writings. Of the five 
examples illustrated in (a) below, the first three are from early and 
middle Tamil, and the remaining are from modern writings 
appeared in Kumudam, a Tamil weekly. The relative clause con- 
structions which are left-located in (b) versions below are right- 
dislocated either by flipping or extraposing deriving the corres- 
ponding (a) versions. The (b) versions being non-textuals are 
furnished in order to ascertain the type of movement which the 
relative clause undergoes in the corresponding (a) versions. 
83 (a) nintantai ta:y va:i-iyar 

your father mother live-opt 

nir—payanticin-+ o:re: (Puram 137) 

you gave birth+ they 

‘May your parents flourish who gave birth to you’ 


(b) nir-payant-+a nin tantai ta:y va:l-iyar 
‘May your parents who gave birth to you flourish’ 


Note: The relative clause nit payed in 83(b) is extraposed 
deriving 83(a). 

84 (a) mu:van paricil ni:ttitt--a:n—-aip oo 
M gift delayed-+he-+obj P 
ca:ttana:r pa:tiy+-atu (Puram 209 Exp. Note) 
Cc sang+ it. 
‘The song was the one which Perunthalaicchattanar sang 
on Muvan who delayed the gifts’. 

(b) paricil ni:ttitt--a mu:van-aip peruntalaic ca:ttana:r 

pa:tiy tatu | 

Note: The relative clause paricil ni:ttitt+a in 84(b) is flipped 
deriving 84(a). 


1(a) [ta]ai vilai takkana] totuttum (IA. Su:tram 3. Comm.) 
(b) [vj]ai takka ta]ai] totuttum 
2(a) [po:tu me:takkana] koytum (ibid) 
fb) [me:takka po:tu] koytum 
3(a) [kanni tannafu na:rfattana] ceytum (ibid) 
(b) [tannafu na:Ifatta kanni] ceytum 
4(a) (talaimakan vinai muITfina:n] te:rppa:ka?kuc collina- 
(IA Su:tram 59. Comm) 
(b) [vinai muiffiya talai makan] te:rppa:karkkuc collina- 
5(a) [nin kai po:la-k ka:ntal malarntana] kontuvante:n (IA. Su:tram 18. Comm) 
(b) {nin kai po:la malarnta ka‘ntal] kontuvante:n | 
The predicate verbals totuttum, koytum and ceytum in (\1)-(3) are first 
person non-past plural. 
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85 (a) po:tu. me:takk+ana koy-tum (IA. Sutram 3, Comm) 
bud best-+they pluck-we 
‘We will pluck the choicest buds’ 


(b) me:takk+a po:tu koy-tum 
best +-adj 3 
‘We will pluck buds which are best 
Note: The relative clause me:takk+a in S5(b) is flipped 
deriving 85{a). 


86 (a) mano: sannal-aic ca:tta—ac cenr+avan ‘oh no!’ 
M window-obj close-inf went+he 
what do you want” enr-+a:n (p. 65, Dt. 21-4-83) 
asked +he 
‘Mano who went to close the window asked her what did 
she want’ 


(b) sannal-aic ca:tt-ac cenr+a mano: ‘oh, no! what do you 
want’ enr+a:n 
Note: The relative clause sannal-aic ca:tt-ac cenr+a in 86 (b) is 
flipped deriving 86(a). 


87 (a) na:n-tatn mankamma: 


I-emph M 
pa:ttiram tulakkar+ava™ (p. 13, dt. 16-12-82) 
vessel clean+she 


‘Iam Mangamma who uses to clean the vessels” 
(b) na:n-ta:n pa:ttiram tulakkar+a manikamma: 


Note: The relative clause pa:ttiram tulakkar+a in 87(b) is flipped 
deriving 87(a) 


The foregoing examples in (a) in (83) — (87) testify the relative 
clause movement in Tamil. This movement converts the relative 
participles into personal verbals with which we are mainly con- 
cerned. For the purpose of discussion we will henceforth refer to 
the examples in (80)- (82). The relative clause with the head 
noun in (80) i.e., ve:kam-a:y natant+a vimala is traceable to the 
following sentential source. 


'SThe English sentence is rendered in Tamil script in the text. For the 
sake of convenience it is given in the original script. 


'*The verbal constructions tulakkaf+avain 87(a), and talekkat+ea in 


87(b’ are spoken versions. The corresponding literary versions are 
tulakkuki(n)&?+aval and tulakkuki n) p +a. 
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(88) vimala: ve:kam-a:y natant + ava] 
V speed-adv walked -+she/cop 
*‘Vimala was the one who walked fast’ 


The relative clause construction in (80) is not semantically different 
from the following: 


(89) ve:kam-a:y natant-ava]+a:kiya vimala: 
walked-she-cop. adj 
‘Vimala who walked fast’ 


The relative clause construction in (89) is traceable to the following 
sentential source. 


(90) vimala: ve:kam-a:y natant-aval a:va:] 


The personal verbal natantava] noticed in (81) and (82) shall belong 
to either (88) or (90). If it belongs to (90), then the relative clause 
cOnstruction in (89) which derives from the former would be deemed 
to have been reduced to (91) referred to below deleting the copula 
adjectival a:kiya. 
(91) vetkam—a:y.. natant-aval: vimala: (= ve:kam-a:y natant+a 
vimala:) j iD 
There is however no need to treat (89) as the only source from 
which (91) is obtained. Treating (88) as an alternative source to 
derive (91) in the same way as the impersonal relative clause 
construction i.e., veskam-a:y natant+a vimala: is derived from 
(88) cannot be ruled out. If (91) is treated as the reduced version 
of (89), then the personal marker ava] of natant-ava] cannot be 
associated with copula function. It'will be treated just an agree- 
ment marker without any reference to copula meaning. On the 
other hand, if it is obtained from (88), the personal marker under. 
reference will be treated as an instance of copula verbal of suffixal 
type. Notice that since all the three versions i e., ve:kam-a:y natant+a 
vimala:; ve:kam-a:y natant-aval a:kiya vimala: and ve:kam-a:y 
natant-ava] vimala: are semantically identical, they are all ultimately 
traceable to a single source which derives (88) and (90). Therefore 
there is no point in deriving (91) from (89). This argues in favour 
of treating the personal marker in matant-ava] noticed in (91) as an 
instance of copula verbal. 


Relative clause constructions with personal verbal modifying 
the head noun as noticed in (91), i. e., ve:kam+a:y natant+ava] 
vimala: are not uncommon in middle Tamil. Notice the following 
examples. 

(92) ik-kanaviy+a kulaiy—ai utaiy+a:! ip-pol'r—-kan 
this-mass+adj tresses-obj possess+she this—grove-loc 
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uraiv-+a:l oru teyva maka!+o; (TK 1081. PM. Comm) 
reside + she a divine girl+Q ¢ ; 
‘Is this-she with massive tresses a divine gir! who resides in 
this grove ?° 

(93) ap-polil va:lv+a:y nizy-um at-tanmaiy-ai (IA. 2. Comm.) 
that-grove live+you you-too that-nature+you , 
“You too who live in that grove are of that nature’. 


The personal verbals uraiy+a:/ in (92), and vasiv+e:y in (93) are 
adjectival in function modifying the head nouns oru teyra makal 
and mi: respectively, These constructions are similar to idduru 
manusulu (Telugu), and ibbarw manusyaru (Kannada) both meaning 
“two men’ where the numeral modifier is in agreement with the head 
noun.’* They further remind Indo-Aryan, French, Spanish, ete., 
Where the non-verbal modifiers are in agreement with the head 
nouns, 


We are now ina position to maintain that relative clause 
flipping and extraposing in Tamil are achieved from relative clawse 
constructions of the type referred to in (91)i.e., veckam-azp matant-+ 
eve} yimala: and not from the impersonal ones of the type namely 
ve-kam-a:y natant +a vimala: This defends the reconstruction of 
relative clause constructions of the type occurring in the following 
sentence, 


(94) “ve:kam-azy nataont-+aval vimala: tititt—enru ninr+a:} 


The sentence in (94) is not semantically different from (80) ice, 
ve:Kam-a:y natant+-a yimala: tigir-enru ning +-a:]. The validity of 
the reconstructed version obtained in (94) is further confirmed by 
the type of the construction illustrated in 93(a) below which is 
semantically identical with 95(b). 


9S (a) idke: vant+avar ella:rum aike: ull+anar 
here came+they all (hum) there be+they 


*SIn modern Tamil such agreement is not found. The sequence iraver 
monitarte! is rather unusual, and freete moantarkel is quite good. However, an 
the basis of flip version ie , manitarkal irever, it might be possible to recon- 
Struct an alternative version namely Sdreer manitarkal. 


OQecasionally we come across Personal verbal adje tive in middle Tamil. 
Consider the following example from Cisvakecivvazmani, verse (92. 
ulakkaiy-a:l utirntana tedkin ogpalam 
nilattavai corital-in veriziva maiiaai 


Notice the occurrence of atiratene in the place of atirere in the above 
ex imple. 
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(b) ifke: vant+a ella:rum anke: ul) +anar 
Came -+adj 
‘All those who came here are there’ 


Also consider the example in footnote 15 from Ci:vakacinta:mani. 


The personal] relative referred toin (91) and figuring in (94) 


is very much related to the sententia) source marked in (4%) which 
in turn is a derivative of the following neutral sentence. 


(96) vimala: ve:kam-aty natant+a:‘! 

Vv speed-adv walked+she/cop 

*‘Vimala walked fast’ 

The predicate verbals nafant+a:] in (96) and nasant+ava] in (88) 
are complementary variants. This offers substantial evidence to 
treat what are identified as participial nouns as a sub-type in the 
predicate system of verbal class. The grammatical function of 
these verbals are determined by the type of syntax in which they 
occur. Notice that while nafant+-ava] in (8%) is predicative 
in function, the same in (91) assumes adjectival function. 
Such dual function by one and the same verbal construction 
is not unusual in Tamil. The term murreccam referring to finite 
participle, employed in traditional grammars is a Case in point. 
In early Tamil, finite verbs with personal markers preceded 
by the empty morph -an- (Eg. ceyt-an-an ‘did-he’) are noticed to 
assume both predicative and adverbial functions in different 
syntactic contexts. A finite verbin adverbial function is treated 
as murreccam in traditional linguistics. In (91), nafant+-ava] is 
an instance of murreccam in adjectival function. Same is the 
case with respect to uraiva:] in (92), va:lva:y in (93), vant-avar in 
95(a), and utirntana in the example in footnote 15. 

We conclude this section observing that participial nouns 
are the predicate verbals occurring io non-neutral sentences which 
constitute sentential source to relative clause constructions of 
both personal and impersona] types. Inthe section next to the 
following, we will argue that participial nouns are headless relatives. 


24. A Digression 


Before continuing further discussion on participial nouns, 
a passing reference to Ross’s word order hypothesis does not seem 
to be out of context. Ross is reported to have observed in his 
paper on Gapping and the Order of Constituents’ that a rightward 


¢Thie paper included in Bierwisch and Heidolph (1971) is not accessible 
to us, 
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movement of constituents caused by extraposition is a phenomenon 
restricted to SVO languages. Hindi isa SVO language according 
to Ross since both flip and extraposition are right-bound. Such 
movement is commonly noticed in Indo-Aryan. Notice the 
following Hindi examples from Subbarao (1974). 


97(a) jo log zya:da: ca:y pi:ta: hai 
which people too much _ tea drink 
ve kam so pa:te hai (p. 116) 
they _less can sleep 
‘People who drink more tea sleep less’ 


(b) ve. log jo zya:da: ca:ty pi:te hai 
kam so pa:te hai (Flip) 

(c) ve log kam so paste hai 
jo zya:da: pi:te hai (Extraposition) 

98 (a). jin lark6 se a:p kal mile 

which boys you yesterday met 
ve mere dost hai’ : 
they my friends are 
‘The boys whom you met yesterday are my friends’ 


(b) “ve larke jin se a:p kal mile 
mere dost hai (Flip) 


(c) ve larke mere dost hai 
jin se a:p kal mile (Extraposition) 


Ross’s observation has mixed reception. While Indra Junghare, 
(1974) is noticed to have accepted Ross’s hypothesis without any 
comments, Subbarao (1974) rejects it outright referring to the 
right-dislocation of complement clause in Telugu and Japanese. 
We have noticed in Tamil right-ward movement of relative clause 
constructions yielding sentences of the types illustrated in (81) and 
(82). If Ross’s contention isa valid one, thea Tamil will have to 
be treated as a SVO language. By any stretch of imagination 
Tamil has no reason to be treated so. It is a plain fact that it 
belongs to SOV system. Itis not known whether relative clause 
enjoys right-ward movement in Japanese ‘which is a SOV language. 
However, such movement is very well attested in English and 
other Indo-European languages. Proto-Indo-Eurepean is recon- 
structed to SOV syntax (Lehmann 1974). Since Dravidian and 
Indo-European share right-ward movement of relative clause, there 
is a possibility of tracing these two families to a common source 
associated with SOV syntax. This is only a wild speculation. It 
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might be argued that rightward movement is a syntactic property 
noticed in SOV languages, and the modern Indo-European languages 
with SVO syntax might be considered to have inherited this trait 
from the parent system with SOV syntax. If genetically unrelated 
SOV languages have any evidence of rightward movement, such 
movement might then be treated as one of the SOV universals. 
This rules out consequently the speculation that Dravidian and 
Indo-European are traceable to a common source. 


2.5 Headless Relatives 


Reverting to main discussion, participial nouns associated 
with the personal markers avan, aval, avar, avarkal, atu and avai 
are noticed to originate first in cleft sentences. They are never to 
be found in neutral sentences. Such verbal constructions are 
retained in relative clause constructions, since the latter are directly 
related to semi and absolute cleft sentences. A relative clause | 
construction associated with a personal verbal as a nominal modifier 
can develop into a headless construction in a sentential structure 
provided the speaker is satisfied of what is deleted or left 
unspecified is recoverable from the discourse context. Fdrinstance, 
it is possible to derive a sentence of the following type from (94) i.e., 
*ve:kam-a:y natant + ava] vimala: titi:r-enru ninr+a:] deleting the 
head noun vimala:. 


(99) ve:kam-—a:y natant + aval titi:r-enru ninr+a:] 
‘The one (fem) who walked fast stopped suddenly’ 


The head noun deletion is made possible onthe ground that it 
leaves its trace in the modifier construction which in the present 
case is matant+aval. It is true that the personal verbal matant+- 
aval will not help to recover the actual lexical head. There is 
however no doubt the personal marker -ava/ in the verbal constru- 
ction under reference recovers the class to which the deleted or 
unspecified head noun belongs. Asa result, (99) need not necess- 
arily be a reduction of (94). It might even be treated as a generic 
statement where the head noun is unspecified, but its trace is left 
with the modifier verbal. In generic statements, the speaker is not 
very much particular about the head noun so long the verbal 
adjective is personal in character. This is the reason why there is 


no head noun after the nominal modifier eyt+avan in the following 
example. . 


(100) eyt+avan irukk-a amp-ai no:va:n-+e:n 
shot+he/cop be-inf arrow-obj blame+why 
‘Why should one blame the arrow when some one caused tis 
being shot’ 
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A sentence of this type can be understood with an indefinite head 
noun as indicated below: 


(401) eyt+avan oruvan irukk-a amp-ai no:va:n+ €:D 
one(masc) 


The indefinite head noun oruvan is posited in (101) on the basis 
that the nominal modifier eyt+avan is capable of predicting the 
masculine class to which the unspecified head noun belongs.’’ It 
is possible to recover the actual lexical head noun of masculine 
class, provided the discourse context is congenial to achieve this. 
Case markers and other grammatical morphemes are as a rule 
added after the head noun. Where the head noun is not specified 
or suffers deletion, they are added after or moved to the personal 
verbal adjective which is identified as participial noun in the 
exXistiog treatments. Participial nouns are thus argued as headless 
relative verbals the ultimate source of which being the semi and 
absolute cleft sentences. Participial nouns of the type figuring 
in (64) — (66) i.e., pijant+a:n, i:nr+a:], and marant+a:r are not 
different from the predicate verbals occurring in neutral sentences. 
Such participial nouns have no scope of occurring in cleft 


sentences. For instance consider the example in (65) which is 
repeated in (102) below: 


(102) i:nr-+a:] paci ka:npa:n a:yioum 


The headless relative i:nr+a:/ in (102) is reconstructible into 
*i:nr+al orutti. This reconstructed version is traceable to the 
sentence orutti i:nr-+a:] ‘one (fem) gave birth to’, which has no 
possibility of being treated as a cleft sentence. Since the sentential 
source of *i:nr+a:] orutti has no scope of being different from the 
neutral sentence, the participial nouns whose forms are not different 
from the predicate verbals occurring in neutral sentences are 
traced to neutral predicate verbals directly. 


"Same is the case as for the NPs associated with the copula verbals of 
personal type. Notice for instance the following examples. 
(1) ma:tavi enpaval efke: irukkif+a:1 
M copula. where is +she 
“Where is the one who is Madhavi’ 
(2) ma:taviy-a:naval enke: irukk £ +a: 
M copula where is+she 
‘Where is (the one who is) Madhavi’ 
The subject NPs ma:tavi enpaval in (1), and ma:taviy-a: naval in (2) are the 


reduced versions of *ma:tavi enpava! orutti and *ma:taviy+a:nava] orutti res- 
pectively. 
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2.6 An Agreement Problem 


There is no gender distinction in first and second person in 
Tamil. And yet if the subject NP is first or second person, the 
predicate constituents are noticed to be in association with gender 
bearing markers as evidenced in the following examples: 


(103) na:n maturaiy-il pirant+avan 


I M-loc was born+he/cop 
‘I was the one (masc) who was born in Madurai’ 
(104) ni:  netrru vant +-avan 


you yesterday came-he/cop 
“You were the one (masc) who came yesterday’ 


The predicate constructions in the foregoing examples indicate that 
the subject NPs therein are to be understood as to refer to masculine 
entities. Constructions of the type under illustration implies that 
first and second person pronouns while functioning as subject 
cannot be dissociated from gender specification, particularly when 
the predicate constructions are associated with gender bearing 
markers. It is interesting to note that there are constructions in 
Tamil where the gender‘and person details of the unmarked subject 
NP which is either first or second person are reflected in different 
verbal constructions. The following example from Annamalai is a 
case in point. 

(105) ka:laiy-il po:navan ippotu-ta:n varukir-+e:n 

‘I who went (this) morning came just now only’ 


Notice that while po:navan is associated with a gender bearing 
marker, the predicate verbal varukir—e:nis marked with first. person 


singular marker. Both these verbal constructions have reference to 
first person singular subject. 


Annamalai (p. 115 & 116) provides the following sentence as 
a remote source to (105). 


(106) ka:laiy-il po:na na:o ippo:tu-ta:n varukir—e:n 


The sentence in (106) with the subject NP na:n ‘I’ explains why the 
predicate verbal is in fir:t person singular. By resorting to flip and 
nominalization rules, Annamalai converts (106) into (107) from 
which (105) is obtained by deleting the first person subject NP. 


(107) na:n ka:laiy-il po:navan ippo:tu-ta:n varukir—e:n 


Annamalai’s reference to nominalization rule to derive po-navan in 
(107) is highly arbitrary, since both personal and impersonal 
relatives are traceable to a common source within the framework of 
our proposal. We will briefly consider a revision deriving (105) thus: 
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Since po:navan in (105) refers to first person subject, we are 
obliged to attribute gender reference to first person pronoun. In 
the later stages gender is moved to relative verbal to derive —avan, 
and personal information to predicate verbal to derive -e:n. The 
immediate source of the sentence in (105) is marked in (108) below: 


(108) ka:laiy-il po:navan na:n ippo:tu-ta:n varukir-e:o 


By moving rightward the relative clause in (108) i.e., ka:laiy-il 
po:navan the sentence in (107) is obtained. The sentence in (105) 
is derived from (108) by deleting the head noun na:n. In the 
context of the predicate verbal, this deletion is a recoverable one. 
The relative clause construction with the head noun, i.e., ka:laiy-il 
po:navan na:n is traceable to the sentential source in (109) below 
which in turn comes from (110) by way of clefting. 


(109) na:a ka:laiy-il po:navan 

‘I was the one who went in the morning’ 
(110) na:n ka:laiy—il po:ne:n 

‘I went in the morning’ 


Since na:n is associated with gender, when (110) is clefted, the 
gender is taken care of by the cleft predicate. In the neutral 
sentence i.e., (110), the predicate verbal is however noticed to 
maintain agreement with the subject NP in terms of person and 
number. The question of nominalization which Annamalai speaks 
in his analysis to obtain po:navan does not arise in the alternative 
analysis under proposal, since we maintain that verbal bases are 
basically nominal in character. 


Incidentally, the acceptability of (108) validates the type of 
reconstruction which we have proposed in (94) i.e., *ve:kam-a:y 
natant +ava] vimala: titi:r-enru ninr+a:l. 


2.7 Participial Noun Derivation 


It is observed earlier that the reconstructed version in (94) is 
the basis for (81) and (82) involving relative clause movements 
governed by flip and extraposition rules. For the sake of compre- 
hension all these three constructions are repeated below. 


(111) *ve:kam-a:y natant +aval vimala:" titi:r-enru ninr +a:! 


(= (94) ) 


'8There are NPs such as markiyat-o:r nilavu, nallat-o:r vi:nai etc., in 


Tamil. NPs of thls type are derivable in the same way as the NP in (111) i.e. 
ve:kam-a y natantaval vimala: is derived. 
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(112) vimala: ve:kam~a:y natant + aval titi:r-enru ninr+a:](=(81)) 
(113) vimala: titi:r-enru ninr+-a:] ve:kam-a:y natant+aval 

(= (82) ) 
Apart from (112) and (113), the sentence in (111) also yields 
extraposition of the head noun vimala: to the extreme right thus 
deriving the following construction type. 


(114) ve:kam-a:y natant+aval titi:r-enru ninr+a:! vimala: 


There is no reason to suspect the validity of (114), since the 
following construction being analogous to (114) is readily an 
acceptable. one. 


(115) ka:laiy-il po:n+avan ippo:tu-ta:n varukir+e:n na:n 
The sentence in (115) is a derivative of the following which is 
analogous to (111). 
(116) ka:laiy-il po:n+avan na:n ippo:tu-ta:n varukir+e:n(= (108) ) 
Both (111) and (116) involve the following relative clause construc- 
tions in (a) whose semanticity is not different from those marked 
in (b). ; 
117(a} | ve:kam-a‘y natant-+aval vimala: (= (91)) 

(b) ve:kam-a:y natant+a vimala: 
118(a) ka:laiy-il po:n+avan na:no 

(bj ka:laiy-il po:n+a nai:n 
Since we have already considered the derivation of relative clause 
constructions of the type referred to in (b) above, we will briefly 
illustrate the derivation of relative clause constructions of the type 
marked in (a). The sentential sources to which the (a) versions in 
(117) and (118) are traceable have already been furnished in (88) 


and (109) respectively which we repeat below for referential 
convenience. 


(119) vimala: ve:kam-a:y natant +aval ( =(88)) 
(120) na:n ka:laiy-il po:n+avan ( =(109) ) 
The personal markers ava] and avan occurring in (119) and (120) are 
derived by the following lexicalization rules. 
121(a) a:ku +[BE + [-Masc]]>aval/natant # — (NP) 
(b) a:ku +[BE-+ Masc]> avan/po:n +# — (NP) 
The immediate source from which the relative clause constructions 
in 117(a) and 118(a) are obtained are furnished below. 
122(a) NP[Sf{vimala: ve:kam-a:y natant + aval]S [vimala:]]NP 
(b) NP[ S[na:n ka:laiy-il po:n+#avan]S [na:n] |NP 
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Following the application of Equi-NP deletion, and Cliticization 
rules, the structures in (122) are converted inte 117(a) and 118(a) 
respectively. Notice that while the personal markers ava! and avan 
in (119) and (129) being copula verbals of suffixal type function as 
predicate, the same in 117(a) and 118(a) are adjectival in function. 
Within the traditional framework, the personal markers under 
reference occurring in 117(a) and 118(a) will be treated as 
murreccam i.e., finite participle. 


We maintain that the derivation of verbal adjectives of 
personal type such as those figuring in 117(a) and 118(a) is actually 
the derivation of participial noun. Either when the head noun is 
extraposed as noticed in (114) and (115), or when it is unspecified 
or deleted under favourable conditions, the relative verbal of 
personal type is mistook for participial noun attracting a relative 
participle + pronominal head structure. 


28 Conclusion 


In the earlier treatments, participial nouns are noticed to 
have been treated as constructions derived from the input associated 
with relative participle. Withia the transformational framework, 
the personal markers in the participial nouas are identified as pro- 
nominal heads. In the existing transformational] treatment, parti- 
cipial nouns are thus analyzable into relative participle + pronominal 
head. In the revised proposal, participial nouns are treated as 
headless relative verbals. The personal markers in the participial 
nouns are not understood as pronominn] heads. Instead, they are 
treated as copula verbals maintaining agreement With the unspecified 
or deleted head nouns. Consequently, the input of participial 
nouns does not involve relative participle. The leads them to be 
treated as a subtype of predicate system. Participial nouns associ- 
ated with the personal markers avan, ava], avar, avarkal atu and avai 


are argued to originate inthe semi and absolute cleft sentential 
constructions. 


Postscript 


We argued earlier in section. I that relative clause construc- 
tions in Tamil are traceable in the first instance to sentences of 
committal type which in turn are traceable to sentences of neutral 
type. The following illustrations are to make things clear, 


(1) murukan manant-a_ valli 
M married—ad j V 
‘Valli whom Murugan married’ 


. 
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(2) valjiy-ai mayant-a  murukan 
V-obj 


Murugan who married Valli’ 


The immediate sentential sources of these relative clause construc- 
tions are furnished in (3) and (4) respectively below, which in turn 
are the derivatives of the neutral sentence marked in (5). 


(3) valli murukan magant-ava) 
Y MM married~she/cop 
‘Valli was the one whom Murugan married’ 


(4) murukan va\liy-ai magant-avan 
M V-obj. marsied-he/cop 
‘Murugan was the one who married Valli’ 


(5) murukan valliy-ai managt-a:a 
uM V-obj married-he 
‘Murukan married Valli’ 


To derive sentences of the types referred to in (3) and (4), it was 
pointed out earlier that sentences of the type marked in (5) must be 
subjected to cleftings of two different types namely Absolute Ciefting 
and Semi Clefiing- Absolute and Semi Cleftings convert the sentence 
in (5) into (4) and (4) respectively, Although the derivation of the 
sentence types in (3) and (4) involves clefting, it is now felt that 
the derivation of the latter needs refinement on the following lines. 


The whole predicate phrase in (5) is first raised into subject 
position demoting the origina) subject,i.¢., murukanto predicate 
position. This results in the following construction, 


(6) vValliy-ai megant-avan murvkan 
‘The one who married Valli was Murugan’ 


Notice when (5) is converted into (6), the verbal predicate 
mayant-a:n in the former turns into manant-avan in the latter. This 
is an obligatory change which cannot be achieved without raising 
the predicate phrase in (5) into the subject position. 


Since the head noun in the relative clause construction shall 
be in subject function in the sententia| source, the sentence type 
obtained in (6) is incapable of yielding the relative clause constru- 
ction in (2). This does not meen thzt the sentence type in (6) is 
superfiuous. Ifa sentence of this type is not available, there is 
then no way of explzining 4 construction of magant-avan type with 
avan as personal marker. However, since (6) cannot be a sentential 
source to the relative clause construciion in -2), ie, volfiy-at 


_ ~Mmanant-a murukan it becomes necessary to work out a sentence of 
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the type marked in (4). This is achieved by applying predicate 
raising rule to (6). The scope of this rule is to raise the predicate 
constituent murukan in (6) to the subject position. This results in 
(4) i.e., marukan vajliy-ai manant-avan. It is thus clear that 
sentences of the type referred to in (4) are obtained by applying 
predicate raising rule twice at different levels. What is significant 
in this analysis is that the predicate raising rule in the first instance 
raises the entire sequence of predicate phrase into subjcct position, 
and what is predicate inthe resulting structure is permitted to 
exploit the same rule to assume the subject function. This clarity 
is not available in the analysis presented in this sketch earlier. 


The revised proposal presented here in regard tc the derivat- 
ion of cleft versions of the type illustrated in (4) makes the 
terminology semi clefting obsolete. Consequently, semi clefting is 
replaced by Ivtensive Clefting. The difference between Ahsolute 
Clefting and Intensive Clefting is that while raising applies only once 
in the former, the same operates twice in the latter in different 
levels. Further, the question of predicate raising into subject 
position does net arise in Absolute Clefting. 


Abbreviations 
adj adjectival 
adv adverbial 
Ce:na: Ce:na:varaiyam 
Cilampu Cilappatika:ram 
Coll .. Collatika:ram 
comm commentary 
cond conditional 
cop copula 
Exp. Note Explanatory Note 
hon honorofic 
IA Iraiyana:r Akapporu! 
Kali Kalittokai (SC) 
KV Ka:nal Vari 
loc locative 
Nacc Naccina:rkkiniyar 
obj objective 
Puram Purana:nu:ru (SC) 
PM Parime:] alakar 
SC Sangam Collection 
Tol Tolka:ppiyam 
TP Tiruppa:vai 
TK Tirukkural 
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LEXICAL DIFFUSION: A CRITIQUE* 


G. Sambasiva Rao 
C.LIL., Mysore 


In recent years Lexical Diffusion as a theory of language 
change is gaining ground because it provides new ways of looking at 
the phenomenon of linguistic change. Basically, Wang (1969, 77, 
79), the chief theoretician, claims that linguistic change operates 
On words i.e., lexical items. Wang (1969) says that *‘words change 
their pronunciations by discrete, perceptible increments (i.e. phone- 
tically abrupt), but severally at atime (i e. lexically gradual)’’. Other 
scholars have brought several bits and pieces of information from 
various languages in support of Lexical Diffusion. It is quite contrary 
to the structuralist principles laid down by Saussere (1959:143) 
ee a phonetic change affects not words but sounds. What is 


transformed is a phoneme”’, and Bloomfield (1933:357) ‘‘Phonemes 
Change’’. 


First of all Lexical Diffusion is not a theory of linguistic 
change in the same sense that the Neogrammarian postulate is. 
The reason is very simple. Lexical Diffusion does not have any 
predictable power and it cannot be disproved on empirical grounds. 
Let us suppose that a phonological change of *k>c spreads across 
the language word by word gradually. At any point in the history, 
the change may abruptly stop for no apparent reason or due to 
competing changes (whatever that means). How does a serious 
student of history account for this kind of development? Do the 
speakers pick up a word (probably the most frequent) and implement 
the change all at once? According to Lexical Diffusion the other 
words (under what criteria we do not know) follow suit in course of 
history. The completion of change may take 100 years or 2000 years 


*This paper was first presented at the XII D.LA. Conference held at 
Pondicherry. 
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Oreven more. That means at any given point of time we cannot 
characterise the nature, direction, and extent of a linguistic change. 
This removes the phonetic environment from out of linguistic 
science. This amounts to saying that words randomly change. 
Theoretically this is an unacceptable proposition. If we conclude 
that each word has its own history then historical studies become 
whimsical. There is nothing to study, discover, predict, and 
disprove. Secondly what is meant by ‘Competing Changes’ in the 
Lexica] Diffusion terminology? Is there such a thing at all? For 
example, in Dravidian *k>cin certain items before front vowels 
and also c> Qin certain other items. Interms of relative 
chronology if *k>c preceded *c> Ythen there would not be any 
more C-s in the language because the Cs from *k also will have 
been affected. On the other hand if *c> % preceded, which is what 
happened in Dravidian, then there would be both ks ands in the 
language because they have happened at two different points of 
time. Hence they are not competing changes at all but independent 
chronolcgically. Let us take another case, again from Dravidian. 
Proto-Dravidian *c>Q in some dialects while in others *c>k under 
certain conditions. In one way the two changes are competing but 
in fact they are parallel spatially. Another kind of situation is 
where a change takes place in colloquial or illiterate speech but the 
formal or literate speech does not have any. For instance ia Telugu 
the items beginning with ga(-) are changing into ge(—) in words like 
gadda: gedda, gadiyaram: gediyaram, ganta: genta, etc. If 
+ change and —change are competing for the same lexicon it is happen- 
ing at two different levels. They are stylistically or hierarchically 
parallel but not competing. So far there is no instance in the 
histories of languages where two different changes have laid claim 
to the same lexicon simultaneously in a given linguistic community 
or dialect. Wang also talks about some English changes currently 
going on in America. He postulates three stages for the change. 


1. — Change 
2. + Change (Doublets) 
3. + Change 


Within the frame work of Lexical Diffusion there cannot be 
any room for stage No. 2. If phonological change takes place word 
by word then we will have a changed word or a non-changed word. 
Wang was compelled to edd that a change may skip Stage No. 2 
altogether. Thevery fact that Wang admits the possibility of 
Stage No 2 indicates that even within the Lexica] Diffusion 
frame-work provision has to be made for dialect mixture or 
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stylistic variation which are independent of linguistic change 
across the lexicon. Hence dialect mixture or analogy or sporadicity 
are necessary waste baskets for any theory of linguistic change. 


Apart from these theoretical anomalies Lexical Diffusion 
confuses between (a) change by lexical diffusion and (b) change by 
environmental diffusion. In many of the cases the Diffusionists cite 
examples for (b) and assume that they support (a) which is their 
main plank. In Dravidian *k>c before front vowels Ji,e/ when not 
followed by a retrofiex consonant. This is a very restricted rule 
rule confined to a small set of lexicon in a few Dravidian languages 
like Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalam. However, Telugu removed 
the restriction ‘not followed by a retrofiex consonant’ and made it 
more general. Hence the rule covered more lexicon, naturally. 
Further, Telugu included the environment —-ay also for the palata- 
lization rule in addition to /i,e/. More lexicon came under the 
purview of the rule. Wang considers such cases as evidence for 
change by lexical diffusion. This is far from the truth. At no 
stage in the evolution of this rule was there an exception. The 
rule is spreading by environmental diffusion. The most famous 
Indo-Germanic evidence that diffusionists advanced to date is that 
of the High German consonant shift (Barrack). There also, the 
shift of *b dg>ptk spread from one class of phonemes to the 
other, and from one environment to the other. The devoicing rule 
in Germanic first started with the dental and in word final 
position. In course of time the rule covered the other stops 
and other environments. This is not at all a case for lexical 
diffusion. Even the modern American change of tense vowels 
follows the same route as the others. Wang at this stage introduces 
the concept of ‘sub-regularities’ (Wang 1977). This is quite some 
departure for Wang who consistently disregarded the Neogrammarian 
principle of phonetic change. His ‘sub-regularities’ are nothing 
but environmental expansions which neatly fit into the Neogramma- 
rian concept that phonetic changes are regular, gradual, and admit 
no exceptions. Wang’s theory of lexical diffusion will prove 
correct if for any given change in the recorded history of languages 
the lexis changed randomly without any order, criteria or environ- 
ment Lexical Diffusionists have yet to show even a single example of 
such random change. The Chinese evidence, as I have shown 
elsewhere (Rao 1982), Indicates parallel changes in two different 
styles i.e. literary and colloquial. This does not support Lexical 
Diffusion theory at all though the whole theory depends a lot on 
the Chinese data provided in D. C. C. 
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Lexical diffusionists have also confused themselves by 
equating atrue phonetic change with learned loans or spelling 
pronunciations. Both are results of literary activity and literacy 
spread in a linguistic community. The introduction of diatonic 
constrast in English was treated by Wang as an instance of change 
via lexical diffusion. Out of over athousand Verb — Noun pairs 
only 150 have developed a tonic contrast in English over a period of 
400 years. This is a learned innovation in the language confined to 
scholary words like ‘suffix’, ‘affix’, etc. The other instance Wang 
mentions is that of the retention of word final -d in Swedish- 
As has been pointed out itisa result of the Swedish speaker’s 
tendency towards spelling—-pronunciation (Tauli 1977). And neither 
of them is a true phonetic change. Another case is that of meta- 
thesis in the Central Dravidian languages (Krishnamurti 1978). 
Metathesis is only a re-arrangement of phonemes i.e. it is a tactical 
change not a true phonetic change. Tactical and analogical 
changes may spread lexically, as I have shown elsewhere (Rao 1982). 


In sum, my argument is that Lexical Diffusion is one method 
of explaining the implementation of certain changes. Literacy 
and literary tradition play a greater role in linguistic change than is 
given credit to them so far by linguists (Rao 1983). 
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~ SENSEMANTICS AND APPRECIATION OF 
POETRY. 


Kul Bhushan Singh 
R. E. C, Kurukshetra 


, ’ ete 
When Leonard Bloomfield remarked that ‘“‘statement of 
meaning is ... the weak point in language study, and will remain so 
uotil human knowledge advances very far beyond its present 
‘state’’!, he was showing a foresight and a more thorough and honest 
concern for meaning or ‘meaning of meaning’ than is shown by 
“modern semanticists who, being scientists in a discipline in its 
infancy, choose: a surer footiog and deal with the explication of 
only denotative meaning in language as against the connotative 
meaning which plays an important role in the aesthetic function of 
clanguage in literature. As Charles E. Caton rightly comments, in 
the linguistic literature, most semanticists seem merely ‘‘to offer 
-accounts of meaning which would yield a statement of necessary or 
sufficient conditions forthe application of a given term from any 
correct statement of what it meant’®, The current theories of 
‘semantic explanation’ focus on either a statement in terms of 
‘componential analysis’ that describes interrelationship of word- 
‘meanings (such as hyponymy, synonymy, polysemy) by breaking 
each concept down into minimal features through binary opposi- 
tions, or a study of paraphrase and entailment relations between ~ 


‘Leonard Bloomfield, Language (Allen & Unw in: London, 1935) +P. 140. 


*This is the very title of a book (one time classic) by C K. pe &ILA. 
Richards (London, 1923). 


‘f) 


8See Charles E. Caton’s ‘‘Overview’’ of D. D. Stcinbeig’ and E. A. 
- Jacobovits, eds. Semantics (Cambridge, 1971), p. 12, 


‘See for instance, Geoffrey Leech, Semantics (Penguin, 1974) This 
book is a good Survey of current theories in Semantics and is, therefore, 
germane to this article in many ways. 
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sentences from the point of view of logical consistency and truth 
value. Their techniques of analysis like those of Rudolf Carnap’s® 
are no doubt self-coherent and well-suited to the restricted data 
or the point of view they choose, but what the majority of them® 
seem to ignore is the fact that if literary language is to be incor- 
porated (and it must be) in the material meant for linguistic analysis, 
the role of semantics in explicating the connotative meaning would 
perhaps be the most crucial one. On the other hand, the semanti- 
cists would have to face more seriously the old question: How 
does language relate to the real-world? — because, as Wallace L. 
Chafe’ points out, semantic structure is essentially a formalization 
of human knowledge which, however vast, complex and variable it 
may be, is essential for an explication of linguistic competence. 


It is well known that we have to appeal to extra linguistic 
context when we have to deal with ‘deictics’, ‘temporals’ and 
‘quantifiers’ which have triggered recent controversies only to baffle 
the semanticists more and more, or when we get into complex 
situations of semantic decisions overriding word-divisions (e.g., 
‘Criminal Lawyer’ or ‘Regional Engineering College’) or when we 
are unable to decide whether a. sentence is anomalous or not 
(e.g., He thought we could drink bread). Is it possible moreover to 
decide on purely linguistic grounds that of the two sentences given 
below the first is acceptable while the second is not? 


1. 1 bought the watch that was worn by Churchill 
2. I bought the dhoti that was worn by Churchill 


The point is not whether Churchill actually ever wore a dhoti or not 
(he never did); the point is whether any person would actually wear 
only one dhoti all his life. Obviously not. And that is what helps 


’Rudolph Carnap, Introduction to Semantics (Harvard Univ: Press, 1948). 


6Uriel Weinreich, for example, who promised (see ‘‘Explorations in 
Semantic Theory’? in Thomas A. Sebeock, ed Current Trends tn Linguistics 
(Mouton, 1966) a ‘‘new’’ theory which would be an improvement on the one 
presented by Katz and Fodor (1964) and will deal with sentences that are meant 
by speakers to be ambiguous. However, the semantic analysis he proposes in 
terms of clusters (unordered set of features) and configuration ‘ordered set 
of features) rests ultimately On the cla h of features so far as the identification 
ot deviation is concerned In the footnote .p. 465) he admits that the theory is 
not refined to accommodate more fuily the phenomena of contextual analysis. 


7See Wallace L. Chafe, ‘‘Linguistics and Human Knowledge’, in 
Georgetown University Monograph Series, No 24. 
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their evening loneliness) little realizing that all go away leaving 
Milton’s ‘old night’, alone with the Muse(s). 


The other equally plausible but less poetic explanation for 
the laughing of the tea-cups could relate to the feature of smallness 
of ‘pyaliyan’ (as against ‘pyale’). Are they laughing like two kids 
whistling nervously to get over their own fear when left in the 
wilderness of night’s cold loneliness ? 


Whatever the reason for the laughing of the tea-cups at 
night, the poet through the brevity (highly suggestive like ina 
Japanese ‘haiku’) succeeds in juxtaposing evening with night, tem- 
porary company with permanent loneliness, shallow talk with deep 
silence, laughter with fear, thereby sharpening the reader’s awar- 
eness of the way the things are. 


Being an ‘‘irrational’’ being, the poet seems to make absurd 
statement, andto distort language (e. g., through personification 
here which the semanticists dismiss boringly as a mere transfer of 
the feature +HUMAN to -HUMAN, utterly ignoring the sound 
affinity between ‘pyaliyan’ and ‘saheliyan’). But to know him is 
to know that he has areason todo so. He wants to convey a 
personal experience as briefly as possible whereas language 
imposes restrictions on him through its prefixed categories of con- 
ceptualizing meaning, through its peculiar mental ‘‘straitjackets’’}%, 
which refuse to fit his experience. The features which the words 
Organize into concepts seem to be of little interest to him. For 
example, the word ‘woman’ denotes what is + HUMAN - MALE 
-+ ADULT, but as F. R. Palmer points out ‘language may not so 
much reflect the reality as the interests of the people’’.'* The 
poet may want the word ‘woman’ to carry a communicative power 
by virtue of what it refers to, i.e., the woman as he has known her, 
physically and psychologically. He may want to convey her 
generosity or her maternal instinct or, may be, her frailty. It is 
because he finds it hard to adjust his message to language that he is 
forced to force the language to become his message. Therefore, 
personally, I see no ‘choice’ (frequently equated with ‘style’ in 
current literature) for him because even what is to be conveyed is 
already there, ‘stuck-up’ in his throat and it must take only one 


12S$ee Milton’s Paradise (1, 540). 
i8Teech, ibid, p. 31. 
\‘Palmer, ibid, p. 22. 
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form. What makes his language look odd is a “conceptual fusion’’!® 
which he realizes through personification, metaphors, similes etc. 
This conceptual fusion is the poet’s only means of dissolving 
linguistically crucial criteria of separateness of items A and B which 
he compares to drive home to the reader the unknown through 
what is known. Thus a poetic communication takes place ina 
matrix of things already known both by reader and the poet. This 
shared knowledge is that of the inherent semantic features of things 
compared. We would term this shared knowledge as akind of 
*‘presupposition’’ between poet and the reader. (This presupposition 
is obviously different from the much debated ‘‘presupposition’’*® 
behind When did you stup beating your wife? or The King of France 
is bald). 


Thus the poet may take common features of the ‘hair’ for 
granted as known to the reader but the poet ignores the word ‘hair’ 
as he finds it subjectively inadequate and then replaces it by a word 
or phrase which is objectively inadequate but justified on the basis 
of semantic equivalence of connotative features. The phrase for 
‘hair’ may be ‘the shade of a tree’ because both spread, both are 
soothing and coo], or the phrase may be a ‘dark cloud’ which is to 
the moon asthe hair isto the face. These shared connotative 
features form the basis of comparison of things for a conceptual 
fusion taking place in the poet’s mind. If the reader does not 
associate the desired connotative features with either the thing 
compared to (the cloud) or the thing compared (the hair) the poetic 
communication breaks down. This happens more frequently in 
modern poetry which calls for new word-associations and semantic- 
connotations as the following lines do: 


Let us go then, you and I, 
When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table; 


— Eliot, The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 


The features associated with evening are not directly named. The 
‘you and [’ going out on an evening arouse romantic associations. 
In the third line comes a shock when ‘the evening spread out against 
the sky’ is suddenly juxtaposed with a ‘patient etherized upon 
a table.’ It is then that the reader transfers from the ‘patient 


Leech, p. 43. 
See, for instance. Ruth M. Ke npson, Presupposition and the Delimitation 
of Semantics (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1975). 
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etherized upon a table’ to ‘the evening’ the connotations of sickness, 
loneliness and indifference to life. 


Two important questions related directly to semantics arise 
here. First, Is it possible to list all the associations aroused by the 
word ‘evening’ in the lines quoted? We know that the associations 
differ from person to person depending upon what sort of ‘evenings’ 
one has had. Shall we then fish in our own tanks and have ‘my’ 
meaning and ‘your’ meaning? On the other hand it is quite possible 
that a person who has lived a calm and quiet life in a small village 
would be incapable of responding to the association called for. 
Another possibility might be that a person is familiar with the sort 
of evening described here but, because he has not known or seen 
‘a patient etherized upona table’ he is unable to appreciate the 
comparison. Obviously the associations depend upon the whole 
life history of a writer and his reader. A poet may, therefore, 
impose his personal associations on the reader if the reader does 
not share them. (Plato’s objection that poets corrupt youth was 
~ based upon this kind of imposition.) 


The second question almost completely ignored by the modern 
semanticists is this:Saussure’” had pointed to an associative bond 
between the ‘signifier’ and the ‘signified’. Could this bond be the 
‘phonoaestheme’ of the forgotten Prague school!®* which suggested 
that individual sounds might have meanings and images over and 
above the words they participate in? If the answer is ‘yes’, Could 
these phonoaesthemes be the same for all? If not, do we ‘translate’ 
a poem or ‘transcreate’ it? 


To conclude, I now, venture to propose a new term 
‘Sensemantics’, with a child’s (and hence a poet’s) view that at 
the root of the commonest and the most universal conceptual 
fusions in poetry are the five sense-impressions of sight, sound, 
touch, taste and smell. Let me authenticate my claim with the 
discussion of one more of Basheer Badr’s Urdu couplets. Faced 
with the question: When is a woman a woman and not a girl?, he 
is not satisfied with the semanticists’ normal contrastive analysis 
in terms of the componential features of woman as + HUMAN 
-MALE+ADULT and ofa girl as + HUMAN - MALE - ADULT. 


"See the English translation of F.D. Saussure’s work by Wade Baskin, 
Course in General Linguistics (New York: Philosophical Library, 1959). 


'SIn India a similar concept has existed all along since Anandvardhan’s 
Dhvanyaloka. 
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He prefers to work out the ‘sensemantic’ equation like a ‘woman: 


‘am’ (mango) :: a girl: ‘ambi’ (small/female mango)’: 


Sabz narapji sunaihari khatti mithi larkiyan 

(green, orange, golden, bitter-sweet girls 

bhari jismon vali tapke am jaysi auraten 
heavy—bodied, drop-at-touch ripe, mango-like women). 


Notice first the ‘freshness’ of language. What makes the 
couplet highly suggestive if not seductive is the complete absence 
of the predicates or comments in the two lines (comparable 
to “‘Chay, garam chay”’ without ‘“‘lelo”’ or ‘“‘piyo’’). Second, the 
different colours here (green, orange, gold) not only point to the 
progressive stages of an ambi’s ripening but also to the teenage 
variety of ‘independent’ views and hues in girls who are highly 
touchy and inflammable. The women, on the other hand, because 
they cease to have strong views are counted ‘mature’—ripe like 
an ‘am’ that has seen and been through many a spring and winter. 
For the rest, let me sketch out the ‘sensemantic’ contrast between 
an ‘am’ (woman) and ‘ambi’ (girl) in terms of the connotative 
features: 


AM AMBI 
(WOMAN) (GIRL) 
— RS 


small 
(small of parts) 


big and round 
(with big and round curves) 


soft _ hard 

(plump) (hard ‘figured’) 

drop-at-touch ripe unripe | 
(easy, mature in the (budding and 

art of love-making) inexperienced) 

juicy ‘acidic’ 

(full of juices) (‘inflammable’) 


sweet 
(sweet of nature, witha 
put of maternal-affection) 


bitter-sweet 
(unpredictable in 
behaviour) 
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Obviously, however, there has to be a limit on how far we 
can go to atomize meaning in terms of connotative features. The 
difficulty in dealing with these features is that they are open-ended. 
Also, as pointed out earlier, a further difficulty is the apparent 
impossibility of standardizing the connotational features as they 
are bound to differ from person to person depending upon one’s 
social background and age. For example, a male adult poet’s 
connotational features to be listed under ‘women’ are bound to 
be different from those in the mind of a ‘swamiji’ (genuine one, of 
course), who is least inclined to ‘‘domesticate and socialize 
primitive instincts’’.!®° If, therefore, we look for success in the 
Semantic analysis of literature we must stay on the ‘surface’, 
because mental connections, as well explored by some literature- 
Oriented semanticists,?° are hard to study on an absolute this-or- 
that basis. 


'9See I. Fonagy, ‘‘Communication in Poetry’? in Bertil Malmberg, ‘ed. 
Readings in Modern Linguistios (Mouton, 1972). 


*0Among these the ones especially notable and their works are: W.K. 
Wimsatt, ‘Verbal Style’? in The Verbal Icon (Kentucky: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1954); S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (New 


York : Harcourt, 1964), Chs. 8,9 and 16; Geoffrey Leech, A Linguistic Guide 
to English Poetry (London : Longmans, 1969a), Chs. 8 and 9. 
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TANIZATION IN TAMIL** 


§. Arokianathan 
Tamil University, Thanjavur 


This is a study about the taanization process in Tamil, i.e., 
the process by which certain nouns have taan forms substituted for 
them under certain conditions. The European grammarians con- 
sidered the taan forms such as taan (tan), taankal (tankal) to be 
part of the class of pronouns and called them ‘reflexive pronouns’? 
based on their occurrence in reflexive sentences. However, these 
‘reflexive pronouns’ also occur in sentences where no reflexivization 
is involved. 


1. raaman tan viittukkuu poonaan 
Raman self . house-to went 
Raman went to self’s house. 


Reflexivization in Tamil is manifested mainly in the verb phrase 
and involves more than one transformational rule. The addition of 
the aspect marker ko] to the past participle form of the verb, 
pronominalization (optionally, in some cases, taanization) and the 
optional occurrence of the ‘emphatic marker’ ee with the object, 
result in reflexivization in Tamil. It must be noted that the, 
occurrence of any of these rules in isolation may not necessarily. 
indicate reflexivization. 


2. (a) raamano avanaiyee atittukkontaan 
i j 
Raman he-obj.-e.m. beat-a.m.-p.n.g.* 
Raman beat himself. 


* Obj.: object marker; e.m.; emphatic marker; a.m.: aspectual marker; 
p.n.g.: Person number gender marker. 


** Tamil is one of the major Dravidian Janguages spoken in South India. 
‘Arden 1942; 103. 
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(b) raaman tannaiyee atitukkontaan 
i j 
Raman self beat 
Raman beat self. 


The aspect marker ko/ in Tamil refers to the action of the main 
verb reflecting some way on the doer of the action.? In addition, 
its presence in non-reflexive sentence indicates that the action is 
being carried out for the present or future benefit of the doer.* 


3. avan atai etuttukkontaan 
he it took 
He took it (for his own benefit). 


The emphatic marker ee is added obligatorily to the human pronoun 
occuring as Object in a relexive sentence. 


4, raaman avanaiyee paarttukkontaan 
Raman he-obj, e.m. saw 
Rama saw himself. 


If the emphatic marker is absent, the object NP avan may not be 
identical to the subject raaman. In that case, where the pronoun 
avan does not refer to the subject NP, the sentence is not 
reflexive, but “‘self benefactive’’.4 
5. raaman avanai paarttukkontaan 
Raman he-obj. saw 
Raman saw himself/Raman took a look at him. 


The process of pronominalization involves the interpretation of an 
identical NP into avan, aval, avar, etc., based on an antecedent NP. 
There is also another process similar to pronominalization to some 
extent, where the identical NP is interpreted as taan (tan), taaaka[ 
(tanka]),5 etc. This process is called ‘taanization’.© The forms 
iaan, taanka], I will call ‘taan-nouns’. As stated earlier, taanization 
occurs optionally in reflexive sentences, but all reflexive sentences 
have taan—nouns in them. 


*Schiffman 1971 : 34. 
‘Annamalai, E. in personal communication. 
‘Schiffman 1971 : 34. 


‘tan and tanka} are the oblique forms of the nominalstaan and taankal 
respectively. 


-®Kumaraswa mi Raja (1972) calls this ‘‘taanization process’’. 
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With taan-nouns, the presence of the ‘emphatic marker’ ce is 
optional, unlike pronouns in reflexive sentences. However, if 
present, it has only the emphatic function. 
6. raaman tannai paarttukkontaan 
Raman self saw 
Raman saw himself. 


7. raaman tannaiyee paarttukkontaan 
Raman saw only himself, 


Though the presence of an antecedent NP is one of the conditions 
for the process of both pronominalization and taanization, yet these 
two process behave differently in many ways. Unlike pronouns, 
taan-nouns are found only for third person animate noun and not 
for first or second person, aud also for third person inanimate 
nouns. However, in the written style and in some formal speech 
forms of Tamil.’ the taan—nouns taanka] (tanka]) are used instead 
of niinka] ‘you (pl.)’® ia addressing a single individual very court- 
eously to express great respect. 
8. (a) taanka] itai patikka ventum 

you (pl.) this study must 

You .must study this, please. / I beseech you most 

humbly to please study this. 

(b) taankalukku itu teriyumaa ? 

you (pl.)-to this know 

Do you know this, Sir? 
In some cases, like proverbs, taan-nouns are used inthe sense of 
‘one person’ as in: 


9. (a) tan vinai tannai cutum 
self deed self-obj burn 
One’s deed (s) affect(s) oneself only. 
(b) taan onru ninaikka teyvam onru. ninaikkum 
self one think-if God. one think 
If one thinks in one way, God thinks the other way. 


It must be noted that in both cases, there is no antecedent NP for 
the taanization to take place. However, these are accepted as 
expections tothe general pattern. But, in all the other cases, the 
taan-nouns do have antecedent NPs and this antecedent condition 
is not necessary for pronominalization to take place in Tamil. 


7Tamil is considered to bea digloSsic language where the spoken and 
the written style vary to a gieat extent (Ferguson 1959). 


®Arden 1942: 103. 
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10. (a) raaman; rankanukku; tan viittai kotuttuvittaan® 
Raman Rangan-to self house-obj. gave away 
Raman gave Rangan self’s house. 


(b) ragman rankanukku avan viittai kotuttuvittaan 
Raman gave Rangan his house. 


Further, the antecedent condition for taan-noun requires the antece- 
dent NP not only to be the subject, but also to command’® the 
taan-noun. This can be seen from the following examples." 


°tan cannot refer to rankan which is not the subject in this sentence. 
But the pronoun avan in 10:‘b) may refer either to the subject NP raaman or to 
the NP rankan which is not the subject NP in the sentence. 


10T angackar 1969. 

‘lThe underlying structure of 11(b) can roughly be stated as in Fig. 2 in 
which NP: and NP2 do not command each other and are in sister relations. 
But in the underlying structure for 11(a) where NP: and NPs are notin sister 
relation and NP; precedes and commands NPs as shown in Fig. 3. 


Fig... 2 : 
| 
= VP 
NP | 
| 
| | 
NP COMP NP V 
ee: a | 
| | j 
NP NP, UM ennai paarttaarkal 
| 
Heer Lage 
raaman raamanin-§ manaivi 
S 
Fig. 3 | 
| 
cas VP 
NP 
| | 
| | ennai paarttaan 
7 COMP 
: ! 
NP, S ooTu 
| 
| | 
raaman NP, VP 


| | 


raamanin manaivi_ ennai paarttaa] 
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11. (a) raaman; tan; manaiviyootu’ ennai paarttaan 
Raman self wife with me saw 
Raman saw me with self’s wife. 


(b) raamanum avan manaiviyum ennai paarttaarkal 
Raman and his wife saw me. 


(c) *raamanum tan manaviyum ennai paarttaarka] 
Raman and self’s wife saw me. 


According to II (a), the NP raaman is the subject and dominates 
the NP tan manaiviyootu the underlying from of which is raamanin 
manaiviyootu is substituted for tan, based on the antecedent NP 
raaman. Thus, in that case, we get the form tan manaviyootu. But 
in 11(b), the NPs raamanum and raamanin manaiviyum has the 
same status inthe underlying structure thus, occuring under the 
same NP node with sister relation where none is dominated by the 
other, and thus the condition for the taanization to take place is 
not met and therefore the sentence is ungrammatical in this respect 
as shown in I1(c). However, pronomiaalization can take place, 
substituting the NP raaman with avan and we get the form avan 
manaiviyum as in 11(b), which is grammatical sentence. 


Considering the following examples in 12, the subject antece< 
dent condition postulated earlier needs further revision. 


12. (a) tanj,; viittil kollappatta rankanai; raaman; paarttaan 
self house-in killed-was Rangan-obj Raman saw 
Raman saw Rangan who was killed in his house. 


The above sentence can have two readings by which fan can refer 
either to rankan in one reading or to raaman in the other reading. 
As per one reading, if tan has rankan as its antecedent NP, then- 
the NP rankan, being the object inthe above sentence, does not 
meet the subject antecedent condition. Notice that one of the 
conditions of taanization; that the subject being the antecedent is 
violated in this case, but not the command condition. However, 
if we take a closer look at the underlying structure of the embedded 
sentence of 12(a) before relativization, it would have been roughly 


like 12(b). 
12. (b) rankan tan  viittil kollappattaan 


Rangan welf house-in killed. 
Rangan was killed in self’s house, 
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The NP rankan, occurring as a subject in 12(b), is the antecedent 
NP for the taan-noun and the subject NP is deleted by equi-NP 
deletion. Based on this observation, the possible suggestion to 
12(a), would be that the antecedent NP must be subject NP at 
some stage of the derivational process. 


With respect to the question of embedding and taanization, 
itis interesting to note that scrambling plays a very ¢rucial part 
in the process of taanization. This can be illustrated by the 
following examples. Consider the sentence in 13(a). 


13. (a) rankan; raman; tan kulantanyai paarttatai arintaan 
Rankan Raman self child-obj. seeing—obj. knew 
Rankan knew that Raman saw self’s child. 


In this sentence, tan may refer either to rankan or to raaman and 
it is possible to consider both the NPs to be the antecedent for the 
taan-noun, as rankan to be the antecedent NP in one reading and 
raaman to be the antecedent NP in the other reading. Suppose if 
rankan is moved to the penultimate position as shown in 13(b), by 
the process of scrambling, then also the possibility of the two NPs 
to be the antecedent NPs is not disturbed. 


13. (b) raaman; tan;,; kulantaivai paarttatai rankan; arintaan 
Raman self child-obj. seeing-obj. Rankan knew 
Rankan knew that Raman saw self’s child. 


But, on the other hand, if the NP raaman is scrambled as shown in 
13(c), then the NP raaman is no longer the antecedent NP for the 
taan-noun and thus the ambiguity of tan referring either to rankan 
or raaman is now resolved. The tan in 16(c) refers to only rankan. 


13. (c) rankan; tan kulantaiyai; raaman; paarttatai arintaan 
Rangan_ self Child-obj. Ramvn seeing knew 
Rangan knew that Raman saw self’s child. 


The difference between 13(b) and (c) lies in the fact that in 13(b) 
the scrambling takes place inthe matrix sentence, while in 13(c), 
it is effected in the embedded sentence. Thus the scrambling in an 
embedded sentence may result inthe change of reference of the 
antecedent NP. for the taan-noun. This fact thus makes it necess- 
ary to claim that scrambling is not possible in an embedded sentence 
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where taanization has taken place.!2 But, it is possible for the 
higher most sentence to undergo scrambling even after taanization 
has taken place as seen in 13(b). Consider the sentence 13 (c) 
where taanization and scrambling are found to have occurred in the 
same embedded sentence. If so, this isa paradox to the condition 
postulated earlier that scrambling does not take place in the same 
enbedded sentences in which taanization has taken place. So, it 
must be assumed that taanization has not taken place in the 
embedded sentence in order for it to undergo scrambling. But, 
taanization does happen in 13 (c’, only after the verb-raising is done 
and the anophora is brought within the same simplex sentence, 
where the antecedent NP is in the subject position. This fact thus 


'2However scrambling of any word other than the antecedent NP and the 
anophora NP, i.e., the taan-noun. is not constrained. Generally, the scrambling 
tule. which moves phrasal categories within an S is considered as stylistic 
transformation rule. Emonds (1976) assumes that stylistic transformations are 
optional rules that follow all grammatical trrnsformations. This does not 
seems to be true in the case of scrambling rules in Tamil 


Consider the following sentences’ 
neeru naan en viittukku panam anuppineen 


yesterday I my house-to money sent 
Yesterday I sent home some money. 


This sentence can be scrambled in many ways where in all cises, the verb is in 
the final position, as show below: 
naan panam neerru en vittukku anuppineen 
en viittukku panam naan neerru anuppineen 
meerru en viittukku naan panam anuppineea 


Sere eee ete e eee eeeseerereeseeee Peeeeeae see see eeeseeseetsoseeseeseee @eeeserevee 


Scrambling doen not move categories across sentence boundaries as shown in 
the following sentence: 


(naan neerru en viittukku panam anuppinatai) raaman paarttaan 
I yesterday my hosue-to money sending obj. Raman saw 
Raman saw me sending money home yesterday. 


*(neerru naan panam anuppinatai) raaman en viittukku paarttaan 
*(en viittukku panam anuppinatai) neerru naan raaman paarttaan 


Thus scrambling takes place in embedded sentences and it does not move 
categories across sentence boundaries. Based on this fact, scrambling has to 
be considered as cyclicrule. It is not possible to assume that stylistic trans- 
formation rules take surface structures as their imput. In that case, scrambling 
of matrix sentence alone can take place and further, scrambling rule must be 
made sensitive to syntactic information such as presence of embedded S if any, 
so that no element is moved into or out of that embedded S in the process of 


scrambling, 
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leads us to claim that taanization occurs in a sentence where the 
subject antecedent condition is met within the same simplex 
sentence. 
It is interesting to note the order of taanization in relation 
to passivization in Tamil Consider the following example: 
14. (a’) raaman; rankanai;tan;viittil konraan 
Raman  Rangan-obj. self house-in killed 
Raman killed Rangan in self’s house. 


The underlying form of this sentence before taanization would have 
been roughly like 14 (a): 
14. (a) raaman rankanai raaman viittil konraan 
i j i 
(a’) raaman rankanai tan viittil konraan 
i j i 
(a’’) raamanaal rankan tan viittil Kollappattaan 
j i i 

As in 14 (a’) the taan—-noun had raaman as its antecedent NP before 
passivization. But, after passivization, the taan-noun no longer 
had the same NP raaman as its antecedent NP. The NP rankan, 
which was once the object NP, now, moved to the subject position 
by passivization, is now identified as the antecedent NP to the 
taan-noun as in 14(a’’). Thus the application of the given rules 
in the above order makes passivization interchange the subject and 
objeet positions and therby changes the identity of the taan-noun 
in relation to the subject antecedent condition. But, if the order 
ofthe rules is considered as passivization preceding taanization, 
then the identity of the taan—noun with the subject NP as its ante- 
cedent is not dislocated. Hence the relative order of these two 
rules may be considered as: 


passivization 
taanization 
Consider the sentence: 
I5. (a) tan kulantai tannaaleeyee kollaappattatai raaman 
self child self-by only was killed-obj. Raman 


arintaan 
knew. 
Raman knew that self’s child was killed by self. 


The underlying form of this sentence can roughly be represented as: 


15. (b) raaman (raaman raamanutaiya kulantaiyai konraan) 
s arintaan 
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After passivization, the embedded sentence will be: 


15. (c) raamanutaiya kulantai raamanaal kollappattatu 
Raman-of child Raman-by was-killed 
The child of Raman was killed by Raman. 


Then the taanization rule takes place as shown in 15 (d) in the 
embedded sentence: 


15. (d) ( raamanutaiya kulantai tannaal_ kollappattatu) 
S 


After verb rising, againin the higher sentence the NP raqman in 
raamanutaiya kulantai undergoes taanization based on the subject 
antecedent NP raaman of the higher sentence and thus we get the 
sentence in 15(a), where the genetive marker utaiya is optionaliy 
deleted. The fact indicates that the taanization rule is cyclic and 
applies to every S. 


The taanization rule is very different from the pronomina. 
lization rule with regard to the conditions necessary for its occur- 
rence. It can also be assumed based on the above discussion that 
passivization, verb-raising and taanization was in cyclic and they 
apply in the above given order only. It is evident that taan-nouns 
are not inserted as lexical items in the underlying structure. Rather 
they occur through a feature changing transformation under 
linguistic co-referentiality between two NPs that are within a simplex 
sentence. This can be formulated as: 


NP———_ X ———_-_ NP —— =>: [| 2 taan 
1 Z 3 
Conditions: 


I = 3 within a simplex sentence 
I is the subject 
I commands 3 


With reference to revised subject antecedent NP condition postulated 
earlier, there seems to be counter examples like 16. 


16. tan kulantaiyan peeccu raamanai kavarntatu 
self child—of speech Raman-obj. fascinated 
The speech of self’s child fascinated Raman. 


Note that in this sentence the NP raaman which is referred to be 
tan as its antecedent NP is neither a subject nor commands the 
taan-noun in this sentence. Thus, both the conditions-the subject 
antecedent condition and the command condition-are violated in 
this case. There is also a possiblility of claiming that backward 
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taanization has taken place in this type of sentences. This process, 
if considered as backward taanization, is a counter example to the 
so far assumed subject antecedent and command conditions. But, 
there is no good reason for backward taanization to take place only 
in this type of sentences. Further the conditions if postulated for 
the backward taanization seems to be more complicated, adhoc and 
less convincing. Further, it does not capture any generalization and 
does not explain why backward taanization is called for only in this 
particular case. On the other hand, it is possible to claim that the 
backward taanization in question is an instance of forward 
taanization in which the subject antecedent Condition is met, but 
the antecedent NPis deleted later by a transformation rule. 
Antecedent NP deletion is very common in Tamil as discussed 
earlier in sentences like 12. Further examples can be given as in 17. 


17. tan  naattukkaaka taanaiyee tiyaakam — ceytaar 
self country for self—e.m. sacrifice did 
(He) sacrificed self for self’s country. 


Analyz ng this type of sentence as in 17, it is found that the subject 
is non—-aygentive, the surface object isa human NP and it refers to 
some one whois capable of perceiving the state of affairs by the 
abstract surface subject These constraints which are unique in 
this type of sentences can be seen by the ungrammaticality of the 
following sentences. The ungrammaticality of 18(a) is due to the 
subject being human and that of 18(b), the object being animate. 
Generally, the verb occurring in this type of sentences are called 
emotive verbs (McCawley, 1976). 


18. (a) *tan kulantaiyin  taay raamanai kavarntaa! 
self child of mother Raman-obj. fascinated 
The mother of self’s child fascinated Raman. 


(b) *tan kulantayin peeccu marattai kavarantatu 
self child of speech tree-obj. fascidated 
The speech of self’s child fascinated the tree. 


There are constraints in relativizing this type of sentences in which 
the object serves as the head-noun. This can be illustrated by the 
following examples: 


19, (a) puli maanai kavarntatu 
tiger deer-obj. attacked 
The tiger attacked the deer. 


(a’) puli Kavarnata  maan 
tiger attacking deer 
The deer which the tiger attacked. 
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(b) kulantaiyin peeccu raamanai_ kavarntatu 
child of speech Raman-obj. fascinated 


(b’) *kurantaiyin peeccu kavarnata fraaman 
child of speech fascinated Raman 
Raman whom the speech of the child fascinated. 


Ia causativization, these type of sentences behave differently. When 
the transitive form of the non-emotive verbs are used in causative 
construction, the occurrence of non—causative counterpart seems to 
be ungrammatical, as shown in the following sentences: 


20. (a) siitaiyin alaku raamanai paarkkavaittatu 
Sita of beauty Raman-obj. made to see 
The beauty of Sita made Raman to see. 
(b) *siitaiyin aljaku raamanai paarttatu 
Sita of beauty Raman-obj, saw 


The beauty of Sita saw Raman. 


The occurrence of the intransitive form of this type of emotive 
verbs in non-causa] construction leads to ungrammaticality. 
However, if they occur as casual verbs (with the causative suffix), 
then the sentences tend to be grammatical. But the sentences 
having rhe transitive counter parts of the verbs are grammatical 
both in causal and non-causal environments, as shown in the 
following examples, 
21. (a) *siitaiyin alaku  raamanai mayankiyatu 
Sita on beauty Raman-obj. facinated 


(a’) siitaiyin ajlaku raamanai mayankavaittatu 
Sita of beauty Raman-obj. made to fascinated 
The beauty of Sita made Raman to be fascinated. 


(b) siitaiyin alaku raamanai mayakkiyatu 
Sita of beauty Raman-obj. fascinated. 
The beauty of Sita gascinated Raman. 


(b’) siitayin alaku raamanai mayakkavaittatu 
Sita of beauty Raman-obj. made to fascinate 
The beauty of Sita made Raman to fascinate. 


Thus, the above facts make one to doubt that the sentence 21(b) is 
non-agentive causative construction in the underlying structure. 
This hypothesis makes a claim in Tamil that taanization in Tamil 
is a prelexical transformation and thus this kind of verb denoting 
emotion in this type of sentences can be lexically decomposed with 


causative meaning such as 
mayakku ——————— > cause NP to realise S 
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In that case, the underlying deep structure for this type of sentences 
like 16 can roughly be stated as shown in Fig. 1. 


Under this analysis, the subject of the subject complement 
and the object complement of the abstract verb CAUSE must be 
coreferential. Also the verb of the subject complement must be 
limited to verb of EXPERIENCE/PERCEPTION in some sense. 
The subject of non-agentive causatives can be the abstract 
verb EXPERIENCE/PERCEIVE, whieh must undergo deletion, 
which may be followed by another deletion in S,, leaving a mere 
trace of the true subject for cause. This analysis and the constraints 
Observed here are as found by McCawley (1976) for Japanese 
reflexivization. 


So 
Fig. 1 | 


raaman mayankinaan 


raamaa S$, EXPERENCE/ Raman was fascinated 
PERCEIVE 


| 
raamanin kulantai peecciyatu 
Raman’s_ child spoke 


Along with the causative feature, the verbs like mayanku 
having emotive meaning changes to the transitive form of the verbs 
in the process of the derivation for their occurrence in causative 
meaning. The other type of the verbs which are non-emotive like 
paar, etc., undergo as such the addition of the causative marker vai. 


If we consider the sentence 16 as showo in Fig. 1, the 
antecedent NP raaman js in the Subject position and commands the 
anophora. It is deleted by the equi-NP deletion in the process of 
derivation. The higher abstract verb EXPERIENCE/PERCEIVE is 
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also deleted. This derivation does not violate the subject antecedent 
NP eondition and command condition for the taanization rule and 
further supports the generalization claimed earlier that taanization 
is always in the forward direction in Tamil. 


CONCLUSION 


The basic condition forthe taanization rule is the subject 
antecedent condition and the command condition where the 
antecedent NP, being the subject at one stage of derivation. The 
taan-noun refers back to the subject inthe same simplex sentence 
and not tothe subject inany higher sentence. Scrambling is not 
possible in any embedded sentence where taanization has taken 
place. Taanization applies only in the forward direction in Tamil. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON CODE-SWITCHING 
RESEARCH 


Hans R Dua 
CIIL, Mysore 


Introduction 


During the last two decades orsoa great deal of research 
work has been conducted onthe phenomenon of code-switching. 
This has revealed the significance of theoretical and methodological 
issues in the study of code-switching from the point of view of 
linguistics, psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics and the potential 
for future research for understanding the complex issues involved in 
it. Inthis paper we present an overview of the research work on 
code-switching and raise issues that require further research fora 
comprehensive, integrated theory of code-swithing. In the first 
section we characterize the nature of code-switching as a process of 
language use in a multilingual situation and distinguish it from other 
processes that are closely similar to it. The sections two and 
three are devoted to the extralinguistic and linguistic factors 
that are considered to account for the nature and types of code- 
switching. In the next two sections we discuss the issues involved 
in the acquisition of code-switching and bilingual competence. 
Finally we review the nature and types of communicative functions 
of code-switching as a process of language use in a multilingual 
situation. We conclude that the acquisition of code-switching 
competence, its use as a communicative strategy for certain 
functions, and its description in relation to both linguistic and 
extralinguistic factors present challenging issues in terms of both 


theory and methodology in linguistic, psycholinguistic and 
sociolinguistic research. 


Code-Switching, Language Use and Language Contact : 


Code-Switching as a process of language use implies that the 
individual speaker has the competence of two codes at his disposal 
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and that he can use them alternately, consciously or unconsciously, 
in accordance with linguistic and extra-linguistic constraints to 
achieve certain communicative goals and convey sociosemantic 
connotations. This further implies that the two codes are kept 
distinct whether the competence in them is balanced or non-— 
balanced and that the speaker can identify the elements of the 
respective codes. This definition of code-switching does not make 
a distinction in switching between dialect and language and between 
two distinct languages. 


This characterization of code—switching raises two significant 
issues in defining and delimiting the scope and boundaries of code- 
switching. First, in language contact situations the elements of one 
code may be borrowed and adapted into another. The use of such 
elements in speech does not imply that the speaker has competence 
in two codes and that he can use them alternately. It is essential 
to determine the quantity, frequency and range of borrowed 
elements in order to distinguish borrowing from the process of 
code-switching. While a few studies are available on the identi- 
fication and quantification of borrowed elements (Haugen 1956, 
1973, Hasselme 1970, Weinreich 1953; Mackey 1970; Murphy 1974; 
Clyne 1972; Shaffer 1975, 1978) the distinction between borrowed 
elements and code-switehing remains to be problematic. 


Mackey (1970) has questioned the utility of synchronic and 
diachronic dichotomy for distinguishing between interference 
and integration (borrowing) as this ignores the concept of 
language as an evolving code. He has suggested tests of 
availability, acceptability and translatability regarding borrowed 
items by which their integration into another code could be 
measured. He has made a distinction between message and code 
and has argued that the measurement of integration of borrowed 
elements from the messagein terms of frequency or range in 
different kinds of texts is more problematic and less useful than 
from the code. Murphy (1974) takes issues with Mackey on the 
latter’s approach to integration problem and considers the attempt 
to measure integration from the code instead of message as its chief 
defect. His criticism of Mackey’s approach is based partly on the 
limited validity of the measurement tests, and partly on the 
artificiality of the distinction between message and cede with 
emphasis on the latter at the cost of the former. However, both 
Mackey and Murphy agree that integration is a matter of degree. 
Murpy goes a step further when he points out that bilingual speakers 
may develop a kind of interlanguage which may show not only 
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relative degree of integrated elements but also distinct patterns of 
code-switching. Once we accept that the integration of borrowed 
elements is a matter of degree, the distinction between borrowed 
and code-switched elements becomes problematic. Shaffer (1975, 
1978) shows that there may be continuum between borrowing and 
switching and that certain syntactic considerations are relevant in 
distinguishing code-switching from borrowing. Furthermore, 
constant code-switching may lead to gradual! borrowing of elements 
and their integration into borrowing language. It has been recognized 
that many borrowed lexical items co-exist for a time with native 
equivalents before either dropping out of use or encroaching upon 
the native equivalents’ semantic range and occurrence. (Shaffer 
1978; Weinreich 1953; Haugen 1973). 


The impact of code-switching on language change raises an 
interesting question in relation to sociolinguistic contact situation. 
Gumperz and Wilson (1971) point out that constant code-switching 
becomes necessary for mutual adaptation in language use within a 
multilingual situation in which different languages are maintained 
in different domains. However, the direction of adaptation and 
change in linguistic structure may be different due to characteristic 
factors ina contact situation. Thus, in a stable multilingual situ- 
ation in a small village of Kupwar in Sangli district of Maharashtra 
constant code-switching between Marathi, Kannada and Urdu 
has lad to adaptation mostly in grammar, but differentiation in 
lexicon is retained. As opposed to this code-switching between 
Punjabi and Hindi in Delhi shows a higher degree of shared 
vocabulary, while differentiation in grammar is maintained. (Gum- 
perz 1964). It would therefore be theoretically interesting to study 
the nature and scope of language change and adaptation due to 
code switching under different sociolinguistic contact situations. 


The second issue concerns the distinction of code-switching 
from code-mixing. While some scholars define code-switching in 
broad terms that iacludes code-mixing, others maintain a distin- 
ction between the two processes. Haugen (1973) defines code- 
Switching as referring ‘“‘to the alternate use of two languages 
including everything from the introduction of a Single unassimilated 
word upto a complete sentence or more into the context of another 
language’’. Sridhar (1980), however, distiaguishes between the two 
and points out that Janguage alternation in code-mixing takes place 
intra-sententially and that it is not accompanied bya shift in the 
speech situation as it is the case with code-switching. This raises 
certain theoretical and methodological issues which cannot be easily 
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resolved. It implies first of all that intersentential language alter- 
nations are necessarily accompanied by shift in speech situation, 
topic or other extralinguistic factors which would be extremely 
difficult to substantiate with empirical data. Theoretically it 
would be necessary to show that the psycholinguistic processes 
involved in code-mixing and the sociolinguistic functions performed 
by it are entirely different from those in code-switching. If the 
distinction between code-switching and code-mixing cannot be 
maintained on both theoretical and methodological grounds, an 
inclusive definition of code-switching is not without problem since 
it will have to be shown in any case how switching relates to extra- 
linguistic factors and communicative functions. 


In short, the delimitation and characterization of code-swit- 
ching as a process of language use raises theoretical and methodo- 
logical issues which have implications for analysis and description 
of linguistic and extra-linguistic constraints, psycholinguistic 
processes, communicative functions and language change. 


Extra-linguistic Constraints in Code-switching 


Several scholars have identified social, situational and other 
constraints to account for motivation and rationale for alternation 
of language involved in code-switching. Though these extralinguistic 
constraints have been found to be relevant to explicate the complex 
process, it cannot be said that we know about all the factors or the 
dynamic interaction among them and their relationship with the 
nature and frequency of alternation of languages. 


Gumperz and Hernandez Chavez (1972) have pointed out the 
significance of topic of conversation, social context, allusions to 
past events and cultural attitudes among the various factors that 
affect the choice of languages in code-switching. Blom and Gumperz 
(1972) distinguish between the situational code-switching which is 
related to change in social situation and metaphorical code-switching 
which is related to topic change in Conversation. 


Two issues can be raised here in the definition of two types 
of code-switching and their relationship with extra-linguistic con- 
straints. First, as intra-sentential code-switching shows a wider 
range of linguistic elements and a greater degree of frequency, it 
becomes problematic, if not impossible to relate each and every 
case to one or the other type of code-switching or the extralinguistic 
factors governing their use. From what we know about topic 
continuity, shift, emphasis or recycling phenomeron in conversation, 
it is very unlikely that we can relate topic to intra-sentential 
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code-switching in any meaningful way. Second, topic shift and 
role-relationship among the participants in social situation cannot 
be considered to be mutually exclusive so that they are related to 
different types of code-switching. In fact they interact with each 
other and with other extralinguistic factors such as sex, ethnic 
identity and other social characteristics of interactions. The 
dynamics of interaction between several social and situational con- 
straints much be related to the nature and types of code-switching. 


The dynamic nature of the process of code-switching is 
gradually becoming more important and the analysis and description 
of extralinguistic factors is becoming refined with advanced methods 
of research. Gumperz (1976) distinguishes between situational code- 
switching related to settings or categories of speakers and conver- 
sational code-switching which is further characterized in terms of 
social use, marking ingroup and out-group identification, social 
attitudes and such conversational functions as repetition, message 
qualification, quotation, etc. The question of conversational 
functions will be discussed in detail in the last section. It may be 
pointed out here that the distinction between situational code- 
alternation and conversational code-switching shows an advance- 
ment over the earlier distinction between the two types of code- 
switching. However, it may still be argued that the situational type 
of code-alternation may also fulfil certain conversational goals and 
that the dynamics of evolving social interaction and change in role- 
relationship and topic has not been captured by the distinction 
between the situational and conversational code-switching 


Platt (1980) basically follows the same procedure of relating 
code-switching to topic, settings cr participants, but he has been 
able to capture the dynamics of interaction between them, and 
consequently the evolving situation, by interpreting code-switching 
within the framework of accommodation theory of language 
behaviour as proposed by Giles and his colleagues (1979). He 
distinguishes between two types of situation, the static situation in 
which the participants remain constant and the transitional situation 
in which others join in or drop out or whena silent participant 
becomes an active interactant. Thus he tries to show how code- 
switching is related to topic, participants or both in the two types 
of situations. When there are mixed language speakers in a situation 
and there is conflict in accommodation needs of participants for 
interaction, the resolution of conflict depends on the number of the 
participants, the role-relationship between the participants, the 
extent to which these relationships should be recognized and acted 
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upon, and the nature of the participants’ own multilingual repertoire. 
Depending upon the variation and dynamics of these factors 
different strategies may be adopted by the participants to resolve 
the conflict in accommodation needs. 


There is no doubt that Platt has focused attention on the 
interaction between topic, role-relationship and setting and its 
relevance to understanding the complex process of code-switching. 
However, he by no means accounts for all the relevant extraling- 
uistic Constraints in code-switching. He has not considered the 
distinction between intra-sententia] and inter-sentential code-swit- 
ching and their relationship with extralinguistic factors. 


Recently some scholars have considered the process of code- 
switching within the framework of variation theory and analysed 
the occurrence of the different tppes of code-switching by quantit- 
ative methods in relation to the social characteristics of the 
speakers. (Poplack 1979, 1979: Sankoff and Poplack 1980). The 
different types of code-switching are characterized in terms of 
linguistic elements and will be discussed in the next section. The 
social characteristics that have been considered inthe variation 
model of code-switching include the age, ethnicity, educational 
and social background of the participants and relationship among 
them. Though ali the relevant extra-linguistic constraints may not 
have been taken into account, the model of analysis and description 
of code-switching, considered to be probablistic in nature, may 
prove adequate for explicating a wide variety of extralinguistic 
constraints and dynamic interaction among them. 


In short, an increasing number of extra-lioguistic constraints 
have been brought into focus and interaction among them has been 
emphasized in explaining the dynamics of code-switching. This 
has shown not only the complexity of the process of code-switch- 
ing, but also the necessity for an integrated approach which could 
take into account multiple factors and interaction among them and 
relate to the nature and types of code-switching in an explanatory 
way. The probabilistic model of code-switching seems to be a 
promising approach from this point of view. 


Linguistic constraints in Code—Switching : 


The study of linguistic constraints in code-switching shows 
an increasing concern with syntactic characterization of code- 
switched elements, their grammaticality and acceptability and the 
formalization of rules to account for occurrence and non-occurrence 
of code-switching. Hasselmo (1970) distinguishes between the 
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limited stretches which are triggered stretches and which constitute 
immediate constituents in some level of the structure and unlimited 
stretches which cannot be so identified. A third type of switch is 
recognized as tag-like switch which involves freely moveable con- 
stituents and which can be inserted anywhere in discourse without 
fear of violating a grammatical rule of any language. The instances 
of switches referred to as routines or discourse markers might also 
be considered as tag-like code-switches. 


The elements in tag-like switches raise two interesting issues. 
Some of these elements may be borrowed and adapted in which case 
they need to be distinguished from code-switched elements of 
similar nature. Second, these elements may be characteristic of 
modes of speaking or code-switching styles of speaking. Hasselmo 
(1970) finds this in the American-Swedish mode of speaking and 
discusses the distribution, variability and universality fof such 
elements. This must also be distinguished from the code-switched 
segments which have not become conventional, which are not 
completely predictable and which are characteristic of creative 
aspect of code-switching process. 


lo some studies an attempt has been made toconsider the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of code-switchiog in terms of syntactic 
constraints, For instance Timm (1975) points out that switching is 
restricted between pronominal subjects or objects and verbs or it is 
blocked between finite verbs and their infinitive complements in 
Spanish-English Code-switching. Similarly, Gumperz (1976) has 
proposed certain syntactic constraints. Poplack (1978) cites 
counter-examples of the constraints proposed by Timm (1975) and 
Gumperz (1976) 


The study of syntactic constraint raises three theoretical 
issues which will be discussed below im this section. Before this it 
is essential to discuss two lines of research undertaken to account 
for occurrence of code-switched elements and syntactic constraints. 
First, some studies focus on code-switched elements from the point 
of view of performance. Sridhar (1980) refers in this respect to 
studies concerned with bilingual speakers’ (1) judgements of the 
grammaticality/acceptability of various types of mixed sentences 
(Lance 1970, Gingras 1974, Timm 1975, Wentz 1977), (2) normali- 
zations Or regularizations of mixed sentences in repetitive tasks 
(Wentz 1977), and (3) self-corrections in spontaneous speech 
(Timm 1975). 


Second, an attempt has been made by several scholars to 
formalize general constraints which can account for different types 
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of syntactic constraints and explain the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of code-switched elements. Poplack (1978, 1979) has proposed two 
such constraints, the free morpheme constraint and the equivalence 
constraints. According to the free morpheme constraint codes may 
be switched after any constituent in discourse provided that 
constraint constituent is nota bound morpheme. This constraint 
holds true for all linguistic levels but the phonological. The 
equivalence constraint says: ‘‘code-switches will tend to occur at 
points in discourse where juxtaposition of L, and L, elements does 
not violate a syntactic rule of either language, i.e. at points around 
which the surface structure of two languages map onto eath other’’. 
Sridhar (1980) points out that Lipski’s hypothesis B (1978) is 
similar to the equivalence constraint, and that both are inadequate, 
though they go a long way towards capturing the essential syntactic 
principle involved in code-switching. According to him Poplack’s 
equivalence constraint does not specify the internal constitutency of 
the switched elements and Lipski’s hypothesis has the vagueness 
associated with the hedge that ‘“‘the portions falling after the switch 
must be essentially ‘identical syntactically’. He has suggested the 
constraint of dual structure principle to resolve the problem of 
internal constituency of the switched element. It says: ‘‘The 
internal structcre of the guest constituent need not conform to the 
constituent structure rules of the host language, so long as its 
placement in the host sentence obeys the rules of the host 
language’’. 

The substantive constraints and the intra-sentential and 
extra-sentential type of code-switching raise three important theore- 
tical issues. First, there is need for further research in code- 
switching between different languages in relation to the nature and 
scope of language contact and bilingualism for considering the 
equivalence constraint as universally applicable. Poplack (1979) 
points out the necessity of further studies of code-switching per- 
formance between both typologically similar and dissimilar languages 
to test this constraint further. Second, Poplack (1979) considers. 
that the equivalence constraint should account for speakers’ different 
bilingual abilities. There is need for more empirical research in 
this respect. This issue is also related to the distinction between 
intra-sential and extra-sential code-switching. It is claimed that 
extra-sential code-switching would alternately draw on rules from 
two separate grammars where the competenee of bilingual in the 
second language may be elementary. On the other hand ‘‘intra- 
sentential code-switching would appear to depend on the jutap- 
position of constituents too intimately connected to be generated 
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separately by rules from the distinct grammars’ (Poplack 1978:50). 
Furthermore, the bilingual would be more or less balanced in his 
competence. 

Finally, more empirical research on code-switching in different 
contexts would bring out different kinds of constraints. For 
instance, Pfaff (1979) has identified various types of constraints, 
functional constraints, structural constraints, semantic constraints, 
discourse constraints. It is difficult at this stage to say what con- 
straints are specific to language contact situation and what are 
universally valid. 


In short, the studies on the linguistic constraints in code- 
switching have shown that while code-switching behaviour is 
motivated by extralinguistic factors, it is also governed by certain 
internal linguistic-structural factors. These factors may be con- 
sidered in terms of syntactic, semantic or discourse Constraints at 
a lower level of generalization, and in terms of substantive 
constraints of higher level of generalization. The substantive 
constraints raise fundamental issues about bilingual competence and 
the model of grammar with which bilinguals operate in different 
types of code-switching with respectto different extra-linguistic 
factors. 


Acquisition of Code-Switching Competence : 


While there is a great deal of research on the extra-linguistic 
and linguistic constraints and the functions of code-switching among 
the adults, the study of the acquisition of code-switchiag facility by 
Children is a relatively unexplored area. A few studies (Fantini 
1978, Mcclure 1977, Mcclure and Wentz 1975, Huerta 1977) on this 
issue confirm the validity of extralinguistic constraints of partici- 
pants, role-relationship, topic, etc. and raise problems of theoretical 
significance that require further research in this area- 


Fantini (1978) provides a case study of two bilingual children 
focussing his attention on the following questions : 
(i) How early can code-switching occur in young children? 


(ii) What are the social factors which facilitate the differen- 
tiation of two systems and guide children in the use of 
each ? 


(iii) Do these factors follow a developmental sequence and/or 
hierarchical system of importance ? 


(iv) If so, what evidence confirms the validity of such a 
system ? 
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As regard the first question, it wouJd not seem to be possible 
to give any categorical answer. The acquisition of code-switching 
facility among children would depend on the degree of exposure to 
two or more languages and the nature of linguistic environment in 
which they learn them. In general it could be said that children 
would become aware of differences in language use at an early age 
and start using different languages with facility to code-switch in 
relation to social and situational cues. 


Among the social factors relevant to account for cede- 
switching behaviour among children, Fantini considers participant, 
setting, function and form most significant variables in language 
choice. McClure (1977) considers the categories of topic, participant 
setting as useful analytic constructs. The stylistic function of code- 
switching has also been founda significant parameter of code- 
switching behaviour. 

The variable of participant seems to be most salient in 
studying the code-switching facility among children. Several 
characteristics of participants are found’ 'to play @ significant role 
in explaining the nature and frequency of code-switching among 
children. McClure (1977) mentions three characteristics of partici- 
pants : language proficiency, language preference and social identity. 
As regards language facility, young children appear to rely on binary 
judgements of linguistic competence of participants. ‘‘Assessments 
of relative ability do not enter into their decisions about language 
choice as they tend to do among adults and older children”’ 
(1977: 102). Apart from language proficiency Fantini (1978) points 
out the significance of whether the part cipants are known or 
unknown, intimate or non-intimate, and whether their interaction 
with children took place at home, public setting or any other 
situation These questions are similar more or less to the 
characteristic of social identity as discussed by McClure (1977). 


Fantini (1978) does not find topic to be a relevant factor in 
some instances of code-switching behaviour of children. Similarly, 
McClure (1977) finds that the topic of a discourse does not have as 
large an influence upon language selection as do the participants. 
However, both recognize the importance of topic asa variable in 
code-switching. McClure (1977) points out that the children are 
able to, and in fact do, converse about anything in their experience 
in both languages. The greater degree of code-switching is 
manifested in free conversations, Fantini (1978) finds that forms of 
speech other than conversation such as narration, role-play, story- 
telling, jokes, quotation, etc. are important variables in the 
acquisition and use of code-switching facility by children. 
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The functions of code-switching among children may be 
briefly mentioned here to raise a general issue. McClure (1977) has 
mentioned the use of code-switching by children for the purpose of 
emphasis, focus, elaboration, clarification, attention attraction or 
retention, code-switching to shock, amuse or surprise participants, 
to include or exclude them from interaction, to underscore or 
replicate a previous statement, or for simply self-expression or 
private speech. As the issue of functions of code-switching will be 
discussed in greater detail in the Jast section, it will become clear 
that some functions of code-switching may be common to both 
children and adults. However, there are bound to be some 
differences due to the nature of interaction and language use by 
children. It would therefore be interesting to ask ia what respects 
the functions of code-switching differ with respect to children and 
aud adults. 


The last two questions raised by Fantini are more complex 
and difficult to answer due to lack of research evidence. Huerta 
(1977) shows that with the development of awareness of the langu- 
ages in the process of acquisition of bilingualism the children may 
decode as listeners in one language and encode as speakers ina 
different language before they use the two codes for code switching. 
Furthermore, itis likely that children pass through a stage in 
which they construct code-mixed utterence before they are fully 
competent in code-switching grammar. A similar point has been 
made by McClure (1977) who has considered the question of deve- 
lopmental pattern of code-switchiag in relation to syntactic and 
stylistic parameters. According to the syntactic parameter children 
who do not have equal or near equal proficiency in both Spanish 
and English code-switch predominantly at the word-leve! and those 
who are fluent bilinguals code-switch predominantly at the con- 
stituent level Furthermore, a distinction is made between code- 
mixing and code-changing which is related to the competence of 
the children. Less competent children do little code-changing and 
most of it is at the sentence level. However, it has been pointed 
out that even though the children may be competent bilinguals, 
they may never code-switch because of language preference or other 
personal reasons. 


As regards developmental sequence in the use of code-switch- 
ing asa Stylistic device no uniform pattern has been found by 
McClure. Furthermore it is not clear how the developmental 
pattern of code-switching in terms of syntactic parameter may be 
related to developmental sequence defined in terms of stylistic 
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functions. Unless there is more data onthe developmental patterns 
of code-switching, it would not be possible to establish any hierar- 
chical system of importance among the factors significant form the 
point of view of development of code-switching facility. 


In short, it seems that children acquire code-switching ability 
quite early, that they use it for different communicative and 
stylistic purposes and that the acquisition and use of this ability is 
governed by the variables of participants, topic, setting, functions, 
etc. However, the characterization of developmental patterns in 
the acquisition and use of code-switching ability in relation to 
bilingual competence and types of code-switching requires some 
further research on this issue. 


Bilingual-Competence, Grammar and Code-Switching : 


Some reference has already been made regarding the relation 
of types of code-switching to bilingual competence and system of 
rules of grammar. This issue needs to be considered in some detail 
here. Some experimental studies are available on the mental 
representation and processing of information in code-switching. 
(Macnamara 1967, Kolers 1966, Lipski 1978. Sridhar 1980, Oksaar 
1976). The main issues have been whether the bilingual with code- 
switching facility operates with one system of rules of grammar, or 
two or more, how he processes information and produces code-mixed 
utterances appropriate to situation, topic or other variables, and 
how different types of code-switching relate to the degree of 
bilingual competence. As it will become clear, the research on these 
issues is still in elementary stages. 


Macnamara (1967) seems to accept the view that the bilinguals 
operate with two language systems independently in code-switching 
as they can activate L, system while mechanically producing material 
in L, He remarks that ‘‘the most likely explanation (for code- 
switching) is that (the bilingual) has the capacity to activate the L, 
system, carry out the semantic encoding, the selection of words and 
the syntactic organization while more or less mechanically producing 
in L, material which has already been prepared for pruduction.” 
Lipsky (1978) points that Macnamara’s description quite adequately 
fits for inter-sentential code-switching, but not for intra-sentential 
code-switching, since the mixing of two codes in the. latter is almost 
simultaneous and it is impossible to speak of generating material 
in one while mechanically producing material in another. He argues 
the case for internal comparison ‘“‘at some subliminal level’’ in 
producing simultaneously or rapidly sequenced utterances in the two 
codes in order to achieve a necessary degree of syntactic congruence 
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for the utterances to be acceptable. The possibility of comparison 
at the subliminal level is not accepted by Sridhar (1980) According 
to him the “‘mixed sentence production involves an ‘‘assembly line’’ 
process where individual components (guest constituents) are put 
together separately and inserted into appropriate slots in the 
syntactic frame of the host language. It is perhaps only the 
syntactic constituency of the guest constituents and their external 
patterning with the host sentence that is checked at the comparison 
stage.”” (1980: 211). Thus, it seems that the study of the processing 
of elements of two codes in code-switching in relation to extra- 
linguistic constraints and functions is still in a sepeculative stage 
and provides a challenging area of research for psycholinguistic 
models of bilingual performance. 


It has been mentioned that a balanced bilingual operates with 
one system of rules of grammar in intra-sentential code-switching. 
This implies an integral view of bilingual competence and raises an 
important issue. It needs to be investigated how this integral com- 
petence works when the bilingual uses only one code at a time in 
longer stretches without any mixing of elements from another eode. 
This issue is considered to be easily resolved if it is assumed, as 
Oksaar (1976) postulates, that the bilingual with code-switching 
facility has three sets of rules, rules for L,, L, and rule for L,; and 
L, characteristic of code-switching. This assumption can also be 
questioned in two grounds. First, the fact that in code-switching 
one code may be dominant does not emerge from the postul- 
ation of three sets of rules. Second, the form of rules characteristic 
of code-switching may not be similar in all situations. As 
Gumperz and Wilson (1971) point out, in stable multilingual 
situation the constant need for code-switching and the necessity for 
maintaining a separate identity leads tothe development of one 
underlying grammatical system and retention of linguistic differences . 
at the lexical level. The situation about code-switching in Delhi 
is opposite to this. Thus, there does not seem to bea single, 
unique way in which the form of bilingual competence can be chara-. 
cterized as it depends on several factors such asthe nature and. 
scope and duration of language contact, intergroup language 
attitudes, functions of languages inthe total repertoire of the 
community, nature and amount of language interaction in ee | 
domains, etc. | 


In short, the issues regarding the nature of bilingual com- 
petence and processing of diverse information in code-switching 
seem to be in exploratory stage fortwo reasons. First, the inference 
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about the nature of mental representation of system of rules and 
processing of bilingual information from code-switching data is a 
problematic issue. Second, it is a complex matter to control all the 
relevant factors pertaining to language contact, extra-linguistic 
constraints, and functions that determine the range and amount of 
code-switching and make any inferences a difficult, if not an impos- 
sible task. 


Functions of Code-Switching : 


Like the extralinguistic constraints that can be related to the 
frequency and types of code-switching, a great dea] has been written 
about the functions of code-switching, though no attempt has been 
made to characterize the nature and types of functions in detail. 
We have distinguished between four broad categories of functions 
and raised pertinent issues in this respect witha view to formal 
characterization of functions for future research. 


The first broad category of functions of code-switching 
consists of what Gumperz (1976) refers to conversational functions. 
He has mentioned the following functions: quotation, address, 
interjection, repetition, message qualification and personalization 
versus objectivization. Hatch (1976) mentions certain rhetorical 
devices which may be considered as conversational functions. These 
devices include repetition of statement, contrast, quotation, 
parenthetical remarks, emphasis, etc. Ira (1978) mentions the 
functions of code-switching for making concluding observations, 
citing reasons, emphasizing one’s ideas or expressing one’s attitudes 
which will be treated under a separate category of functions. 
‘Parkins (1974) makes a distinction between transactiona] and non- 
transactional conversations in relation to code-switching. However, 
this distinction is not based on conversational functions. In the 
transactional conversation code-switching is related to ethnic 
affiliation and socio-economic status which are considered as 
relevant to soc‘al functions of code-switching. Inthe non-transac- 
tional conversation the topic, context, role-relationship and form of 
speech ora combination of all these variables are found to be 
relevant in code-switching. However these variables have been 
considered under extralinguistic constraints. : 


It may be useful to raise two important issues about conver- 
sational functions of code-switching. First, it would extremely 
important for future research to have an exhaustive list of all 
relevant conversational functions of code-switching and characteri- 
zation of each type in terms of formal criteria as well as code- 
switching among adults and children. Second, it wouly be useful 
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to consider whether all conversational functions are relevant in 
code-switching under different socio-linguistic situations and, if 
only certain conversational functions are found relevant, what are 
the conditioning factors responsible for this. 


The second category of functions are considered under social 
functions which are less precise and clearly definable than the coa- 
versational functions. Furthermore, they may overlap with certain 
extralinguistic constraints. However, with a viewto formalize 
social functions it may be useful to consider three types of functions 
related to code-switching. First, through code-switching we may 
identify, recognize or ignore, create or resolve conflicts in our 
relationships in social settings and thus convey our feelings of 
intimacy, friendship or estrangement. Second, we may indicate 
our,in-group or out-group connections, ethnic backgroup, socio- 
political affiliations by adopting the strategy of code-switching. For 
instance, Pfaff (1979) shows that the speakers who had positive 
feelings towards Puerto Rican ethnic identity switched codes intra- 
sententially somewhat more than those who had negative feelings. 
Similarly, Beebe (1981) points out the relevance of ethnic identity 
of the listener as one of the characteristics that cifects the norms 
of code-switching. Finally, code-switching may be a good predictor 
of socio-economic status and educational background of the partici- 
pants in social setting and the participants may use it asa strategy 
to emphasize their status, position and power in the social 
hierarchy. 


The social functions of code-switching tend to be associated 
with the attributes which the languages involved in code-switching 
may acquire in relation to language use patterns and to their signi- 
ficance in the linguistic repertoire of the community. For instance 
Parkins (1974) points out that in the context of code-switching in 
Nairobi the use of English expresses social exclusiveness, and that 
of Swahili social inclusiveness, that Swahili may connote ‘humility’, 
‘solidarity’, ‘brotherhood’ while English tends to have status con- 
notations, Similarly in the Indian multilingual context switching 
from Indian languages to English denotes the symbolic significance 
of English use as a mark of education, social status or urbanism. 


The problem in the study of social functions of code-switch- 
ing would be, given the extra-linguistic constraints and the attributes 
associated with languages, how the speakers stress these functions 
consciously or unconsciously, through the process of code-switching. 


The third category of functions of code-switching may be 
referred to as attitudinal-emotional functions. For instance, 
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among the rhetorical devices Hatch (197 ’ 
switching may be for feelings of affection thro od humoured 
teasing and swearing. Timm (1975) refers to attitudinal functions 
as associated with the attributes of languages involved in code- 
switching. Thus, in Spanish-English code-switching a switch to 
Spanish may indicate such personal feelings as affection, loyalty, 
commitment, respect, pride, challenge, sympathy or religious 
devotion, while switch to English often signals feelings of detach. 
ment, objectivity, alienation, displeasure, dislike, conflict of 
interest, agression, fear or pain. 


Finally, code switching may be related to the category of 
stylistic functions which are not clearly defined. Kachru (1978) and 
Sridhar (1972) consider register identification as one of the functions 
of code-switching. This function of code-switching is related to the 
extra-linguistic constraint of topic. Similarly, code-switching- may 
be characteristic of informa] rather than formal style of speaking. 


In short, it need not be pointed out that the four categories 
of functions are not mutually exclusive and that they provied 
different perspectives for looking at the same stretches involving 
code-switching ina particular setting. It would be interesting to 
explore how these functions can be clearly defined with respect to 
language attributes, extra-linguistic constraints or any other criteria, 
and how these functions are stressed by the speakers for communi- 


cative purposes. 
Conclusion 


We have considered code-switching as a dynamic process of 
language use in the speech community where two or more languages 
may be used alternately for communicative purposes in different 
domzins of use. We have discussed the problems involved in 
distinguishing it from code-mixing on the one hand and borrowed 
elements on the other for the purpose of analysis and description. 
As adynamic process it is motivated and governed not only by 
several extralinguistic constraints but also by internal linguistic 
constraints. Both the types of constraints ultimatelly depend on 
the sociolinguistic conditions of language contact and use in the 
community and may be characterized at different levels of generali- 
zation. The ccquisition of code-switching facility, its developmental 
patterns and its relation to bi/multi-lingual competence and 
cognitive processing of grammatical rules and sociolinguistic 
qynformation raise both theoretical and methodological issues for 
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further interdisciplinary research. Finally we have shown that code- 
switching as a communicative strategy fulfils a broad range of 
communicative functions which need to be clearly defined further 
with respect to language attributes, extralinguistic constraints and 
other specific criteria. 
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REVIEWS. 


KOHISTAN!I TO KASHMIRI: AN ANNOTATED 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DARDIC LANGUAGES 
By Ruth Laila Schmidt and Omkar N, Kaul :Indian Institute of 
Languages, Patiala (India), 1983. 


S. Vaidyanathan 
Punjabi University, Patiala 


In the recent past there has beena mushroom growth of 
Journals and books on linguistics in south Asian sub-continent. 
Quite a few of them are with or without the regional bias. However, - 
the most scholarly journals, the /nternational Journal of Dravidian 
Linguistics, Trivandrum, Journal of Linguistics, Caicutta, MoLi-Nuub 
(in Tamil), Journal of the Tamil Linguists’ Association, Annamalai 
University, Pulamai {Io Tamil), University of Madras to mention 
a few, are rendering yeoman’s service towards the scholarly pursuits 
of the linguists by publishing their valuable contributions. It is in 
this context that an annotated bibliography of research papers 
and books help us sifen out the run-of-mill things. 


For Dravidian languages, more specifically for Tamil, in the 
Mid-Fifties The Tamil Culture, Madras, Published a bibliography 
of articles and books on Tamil. As it is always so the case, only 
Tamil has survived but the Culture had died out! Prof. Andronov 
(Moscow, U.S. S. R.) (1968) came ovt with an Annotated biblio- 
graphy of articles and books on Dravidian Languages, which was 
reviewed by Dr. Leigh Lisker forthe Journal of the American 
Oriental Society Philadelphia U.-S. A. in 1969. 


Other than the Bibliography of articles presented in the 
various sessions ofthe All-India Oriental Conference, published by. 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Puna, and the Biblio- 
graphy of South Asian Linguistics (1976) Published by Linguistic 
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Society of India the reviewer has not come across any annoted 
bibliography of any specific Indo Aryan languages up until now. 
Both Ruth Schmidt and Omkar N. Koul deserve to be congratulated 
for bringing out the present work under review. 


In the Introduction (pages. 9-15) they have defined the geo- 
graphical and linguistic areas of Dardic Languages. Morgenstierne’s 
classification of — ‘‘languages and dialects spoken in the mountane- 
ous N.W. Corner of the Indo-Aryan (IA) linguistic area, in 
Afganisthan, Pakistan, and Kashmir’? (P-10 para 2), has been 
accepted bythe authors. Also, the authors have pointed out the 
limitation of this work in restricting their data to the languages 
classified by Grierson and by Morgenstierne as Dardic (P. I1, para 2). 
This shows the rigorous methodology evolved bythe authors. 


The bibliography is divided according to the subjeet headings. 


(p-13) 
**1) Classifications, linguistic atlases and typologies. 


2) Surveys, Linguistic Profiles and dialect studies. 

3) Grammars, Grammatical Studies and Language Courses. 
4) Phonology and Orthographic Studies. 

5) Ethnographies and Ethnographic Studies. 

6) Geographical and Historical Studies. 


7) Studies on Religion and Folklore. 
8) Literature, miscellaneous texts and language Specimens. 


9) Dictionaries, Vocabularies, and Lexical Studies; 
10) Reviews’’. 


In such a work involving physical and intellectual labour, 
there is bound to be overlapping of titles in the classification. 


The anotation provided under the articles is very informative. 
For example on P. 24: 


“Varma, Siddheswar, 1939: “Indian Dialects in Phonetic 
Transcription’, Indian Linguistics Vol. 7. pp. 281-289 
Varma terms unexplored dialects spoken in the mountaneous 
regions between Kashmir Valley andthe areas in which 
Pahari is spoken as ‘Dardo-Pahari’. He maintains that 
many dialects in these regions spoken by Hindus are 
‘Dardo-Pahari’ but those spoken by Muslims are 
Kashmiri.” 
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Such informative annotation is found on P. 26: Bailey 
Graham, T. 1924. P. 28: Burkhard, Karl Friedrich, 1895. P. 45; 
Zakharyion B. A. 1974. P. 49: Biddulph, John, 1880. Viner Godfrey 
Thomas, 1844. P. 62: Kachru, Braj B. 1981. P. 71: Grierson, George, 


A. 1916-1932 


It is gratifying to note that Ruth Schmidt and Omkar N. Koul 
have included even the unpublished dissertaticns accepted for 
degrees. P. 27: Bhat, 1980: ‘‘Phonology and Morphology of 
Kashmiri’; P. 36: Sar Susheela, 1977: Kashmir Sabdamrtamityasya 
Samalocnatmakam Adhyanan, Sampoornand University, Benaras. 


However there are a few points of criticism to be pointed 
out. Unfortunately the authors are not consistant in giving the 
annotation. There are a few articles for which no annotation is 
provided. On P. 32 Kelkar Ashok, R. Kashmiri-A descriptive Sketch; 
P. 48. Mujoo Ramesh 1982, Position of Languages in State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, P. 50 Clark, Grahame 1977: ‘Who are the 
Dards’. P. 58: Schmidt, Ruth Laila (forthcoming), ‘Shina Speakers 
of Pakistan and India.’ ‘‘Brief articles, whose content is apparent 
from their titles have not been annotated................ ”*. Introduction, — 
P. 13. para 1) is no justification for not presenting the summary of 
such articles and books. Ashok Kalkar’s ‘Kashmiri-A Descriptive 
Sketch’ is included both under Grammars (p. 32) and Dictionaries 
(p. 72). One wonders about the criterion for including a descriptive 
Grammar under Dictionaries. 

The book under review brings out the fact that the contem- 
porary Indian Wisdom is indebted to the European Scholarship for 
a variety of reasons, (Grierson, George A. 1906: The Paisaca 
Langnages of the North Western India. London) more specifically for 
its intellectual interaction. 


It is equally interesting to note that the most recently 
published work onthe Kashmiri Folktales (p. 56) is by Narinder 
Dulai, 1975. (Kashmiri lok kathaya). Had she written it in English 
the scholars outside Jammu and Kashmir, and Punjab weld have 
been benefitted. Neverthelass, the sectionon Religion and Folklore 
(pages 55-58) shows that a structural analysis of the folktales and 
their motif—as was done by V.I. Subramoniam (‘‘Semantic Structure 
of Folk Compositions’’ 1975) for Tamil - remains to be done on the 
Kashmiri Folk tales. The reviewer remembers to have read the 
Ph. D, dissertation of Mrs. Sengaku Mayeda at the University of 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, U.S. A, prepared under the guidance 
of late Prof. Dr. Willian Norman Brown, on the Kashmiri Folktales, 
in 1968. This was published in 1976 (?) and reviewed for the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society in 1977/1978 (?). This 
should be included inthe relevant sections of the book under 
review. 


The index of the authors provided in the present annotated 
bibliography enhances its academic excellence. The linguists and 
the indologists are to bound to be grateful to Ruth Schmidt and 
Omkar N. Koul for providing them with such an excellent work of 
high academic utility value. 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


STUDIES IN DRAVIDIAN LINGUISTICS 


(Ed.) S. Vaidyanathan, Department of Anthropological] Linguistics, 
Punjabi University, Patiala, 1980, pp. XVII, 341. 


B. Gopinathan Nair 
University of Kerala 


This book is a collection of nineteen articles dealing with 
some of the linguistic, cultural and literary aspects pertaining to 
the four literary languages of the Dravidian family witha forward 
by H. S. Gill. Gill with his background of Anthropological Lingui- 
stics and French Structuralism urges for an utmost scientific rigour 
and indepth analysis of all linguistic problems without neglecting the 
process of structuration with its inbuilt disequilibrium rather than 
engrossing with the childish enthusiasm for synchronic structures 
with artificial homogenity which is never found in any linguistic or 
social context. 


Among the articles included in this Volume three are those 
of Vaidyanatban’s and another one by Ganeshsundaram comprising 
more than half of the bulk of the book and the rest of the fifteen 
are scattered in 146 pages. 


K. Paramasivam in ‘Relative Chronology of Tolkaappiyam and 
Early Sangam’ attempts to show on internal linguistic evidence, 
particularly with a few phonological divergences that this grammar 
should precede the early Sangam literature. For this, he sights 
instances such as the absence of arule in Tolkaappiyam to account 
for the equivalence of ai and ay and also the absence of the 
sequences Of initial palatals followed by short a viz * ca-, * fia- and 
* ya- at Tolkaappiyam stage and its presence at Early Sangam, for 
which there are differences of opinion among early commentators and 
modern gramarians. P’s statemet that the comparativists who 
conveniently forget the etymological and historical issues iovolved 
etc, (P. iv) is really baffling and I do not know, on the other hand, 
what else are they doing in their studies. Further he states that 
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even external comparative evidence is too weak to support the 
contention that * ca- items have to be reconstructed for P Dr. stage 
(P. V) by examining only the ca- initial Tamil items and their 
correspondences in C/N. Dr and S. Dr without taking into consi- 
deration all the other cognates where dropping of initial *c—- occurs 
in SDr with reference to the occurrence of its reflexes in C/NDr 


seems to be untenable on the principles of sound comparative 
reconstruction. 


In ‘Rhythmic settings of the Tiruppugazh Hymns’ S. Seetha 
analyses the rhythmic structure of the hymns of Arunagirinadar 
(1450 A. D ) who composed about 1600) hymns in different metrical 
structures. The variety and beauty of their rhythmic structure is 
mainly responsible for their alluring appeal in art and music 
concerts and because of the predominence of bhakti element in 
them they are sung in South Indian bajanas and kalakshepas. 


V. I. Subramoniam in ‘Development of Language and 
Literature in South India’ gives a very crisp and analytical account 
of the problem viz. the spread of Dravidian languages and its 
connection with other language families of the world; a survey of 
the developments of literature indicating the well known contri- 
butors and the trends in the four South Indian languages with 
reference to poetry, drama, essays, biography, childrens literature, 
literary criticism etc. Besides, he has mentioned the publication 
of dictionaries, lexicons, encyclopaedias in Dravidian languages and 
the need for shaping and finalising of studies pertaining to the form 
and functions of literature, literary history, theory and evaluation 
and the study of folklore etc. Summing up these points he says 
that a reading knowJedge of one or two South Indian Languages 
with a course on comparative literature of South India would 
yield a lot to assess the literary history of South India. Besides 
he has urged our literatures and researchers to project their studies 
to find out the literary trends, development of genere and the 
values in many countries of the Far East which have been influenced 
by Buddistic and Dravidian cultures. 


P. Thirugnanasambadham briefly surveys the ways of life 
of the ancient Tamils indicating how they lived on unsophisticated 
life, skilled in various arts of music, poetry, dance, drama, archi- 
tecture and administration etc. as mirrored in Tirukkural and 
Tolkaappiyam; the structure of the society based on region and 
not on caste, the social life which was a harmonious blend of lofty 
idealism, individual good and social well being, the contact of 
Aryan and Dravidian even from Vedic periodetc. Besides these 
the Sangam works reveal many facets of social life. 
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M. Arunachalam in his article has shown the course of gnomic 
expressions in Tamil poetry in twenty centuries starting from Tolka- 
appiyar’s time to the period of Subrahmania Bharati, the national 
poet of Tamil renaissance. They areall short pithy maxims on 
life, morals and facts of general truth drawn from experience | 
intended to discipline man in individual behaviour and social 
conduct. Such expressions are found even inthe Rig Veda and 
in the Upanishads. 


M. Veerasami has briefly sketched the studies done in Tamil 
language, literature, linguistics and related areas in various Indian 
Universities and other Institutes and Organization like the French 
Institute, International Institute of Tamil Studies and the Dravidian 
Linguistic Association. 


V. Gnanasundaram and R. Perialwar in ‘Spoken Tamil in 
Contemporary Fiction’ examine the reasons for the use of colloquial 
dialcet by mod:rn Tamil writers in their fiction, the devices they 
employ in order to make their conversation more natural etc. 


In ‘Varieties of Tamil folk Song’s’ G. Santhi briefly illustrates 
With ex:mples each variety of folk songs generally classified under 
Seven types viz. on Gods, luliabies, love, labour, dirges, society and 
miscelianeous. 


P. Kothandaraman examines the prohlem of two different 
traditions in di.cussing the line in Tamil prosody viz. on the basis 
of eluttu ‘syilable’ and cir ‘foot’ and points out the merits and 
demerits of the two views. 


C. Karthikeyani in ‘A note on the Grantha and Tamil Scripts 
in Tamil inscriptions’ points out the mixed variety of writiag 
employed using both Grantha and Tamil Scripts in the Sanskrit 
words found in the tenth century Chola inscriptions and classifies 
them into four categories. 


S. Agesthialingam in his paper ‘First person markers from 
Old Tamil to Middle Tamil’ examines the variant forms of the 
number gender markers in first person pronominal terminations in 
finite verb forms of old Tamil and the consequent replace 
ment of some of them that took place through Middle Tamil 
to Modern Tamil by looking at their distribution and frequency 
of occurrence in the literature belonging to those periods. 
Among the eight markers noted viz. -e:n, -en, -an, —al, —ku, -tu, 
-tu and -ru the most predominant form is -e:n having a little less 
than fifty percent of the total number of occurrences of all other 
forms. in summing up he says that out of the eight markers -e:a, 
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-en, —al and -ku are most frequent in Old Tamil and in due course 
—e:n slowly began to get momentum and in Middle Tamil period it 
has replaced all other markers though it is true that in Middle 
Tamil -an has become a frequently used form in certain texts due 
to classicalization but could not resist the replacement. 

K, M. Prabhakara Variar in his article ‘The theories on the 
origin of Malayalam Language’ after briefly discussing the three 
views on the origin of Malayalam viz. (1) the language of Kerala 
originaliy separated from Sanskrit and later got mixed up with the 
local dialect of Tamil, (2) Malayalam is an off shoot of Tamil and 
(3) Malayalam is a direct descendent of Proto Dravidian says that 
the second view would seem to be more sound than the other two. 
It is true that based on recent historical and comparative studies 
all modern scholars mainly agree with this view that Malayalam got 
separated at some point from the Proto-Tamil-Malayalam stage. 
Variar himself has dealt with this problem elsewhere in his book 
‘puirvakeralabhaga’ published by the University of Madras, 1983. 

N. Kumaraswami Raja in ‘Geminate dental/alveolar nasal in 
Malayalam’ examines the sources of these phonemes. A _ single 
nasal of this type is realized as dental when it occurs initially or 
before another dental consonant and elsewhere it is alveolar. The 
problem that confronts here is the phonetic realization of the 
double nasal of this type and itis due to the different origins for 
this sequence. For instance an NN sequence in Malayalam can 
come from *nr, *nn *nt and nn. This problem has been examined 
in detail in this paper. 

H. S. Ananthanarayana in ‘Sanskrit Model in the description 
of Kannada Syntax by Kesi Raja’ after examining the various gram- 
atical devices given in Sabdamanidarpana and those in Sanskrit 
gramatical tradition says that though his treatment of syntax in 
Sabdamanidarpana appears to be a wholesale imitation of the topic 
by the Sanskrit grammarians there are some interesting differences 
between the two which has been Clearly stated in this paper. 

P. S. Subrahmanyam in his paper ‘From Proto—Dravidian to 
Telugu’ has clearly shown the various changes that Telugu had 
undergone in phonology and inthe structure of noun and verb 
since the time of PDr until it became an independent language. 
As most of the changes are common to Telugu and the rest of the 
CDr languages it is clear that Telugu belongs to the CDr group. 

S. Vaidyanathan ‘On the contemporary Tamil literature’ 
adduces its beginning to the dawn of the 18th century with regard to 
poetry, fiction and travelogue mentioning the important writers in 
these areas with their major works, motives, styles ctc. followed by 
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his English translation of a few pieces of literature appeared in the 
Anandavikatan in 1930, ‘49 and’ 68. In another paper he mentions 
about the humour in Tamil movies and periodicals, 


Vaidyanathan’s ‘Lexical borrowing in Medieval Tamil’ 
is really a supplementary work to his dissertation on ‘The Indo 
Aryan loanwords in Old Tamil’ a summary of which was published 
in 1971. He has been engaged in collecting and processing the 
data on Indo Aryan Loans ia Tamil from the Sangam Age to the 
Modern period and inthe present work the Loan words of the 
period from 300 to 600 A. D. are included. The material for this 
is collected from the epic Manimekalai and the eighteen didactic 
works which are placed roughly inthis period. The whole data 
consisting of 764 items identified as Indo Aryan loans in these texts 
are classified under fifteen semantic groupings. The loans are 
are identified on the basis of the phonetic correspondences which 
indicate the source of their borrowing. They may be either 
borrowings from Old Indo Aryan or borrowings through Middle 
Indo Aryan languages. All the Indo Aryan loans in Medieval 
Tamil occur with a personal ending -n, -avan, -r, -0of, 
oraneuter ending -m. -i, -mai or -u. The vowel and con- 
sonant correspondences of these Joans in Medieval Tamil are given 
jn initial, medial and final positions with reference to the vowels 
and consonants of Old Iado Aryan illustrating with suitable 


examples. There are altogether 11 vowel correspondences and 
34 consonant correspondences from the point of view of OIA. 


P. C. Ganeshsundaram in ‘A contrastive Grammar of English 
and a number of other Languages in terms of the PCG-Theory’ has 
outiined his theory which according to him holds good for a number 
of languages. He says thatifa contrastive grammar of two or 
more languages is to be a real comparison and contrast of equivalent 
structure there must be one universal frame work for such com- 
parisons. He finds inadequacies in the theory of transformational 
grammar, case grammar, systemic grammar etc. in this context and 
states that a linguistic theory that takes account of the structural 
units that follow one pattern throughout at all hierarctical Jevels 
in all languages is needed to explain the structural constitution, 
similarities, differences etc. and a linguistics theory that is adequate 
in this respect is the PCG. However, in his own words given at 
the end of the paper ‘one could say much more about PCG that 
could make the study of language structure fascinating’ where PCG 
means P-structure C-structure Grammar and P. C. Ganeshsundaram. 


To sum up it may be stated that ‘Studies in Dravidian 
Linguistics’ gives a variety of topics on literary, linguistic and 
cultural aspects of the major South Indian languages, all in one 
volume andthe Editor S. Vaidyanathan deserves our congratul- 
ations for compiling this voluminous work. 


international Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 
NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


INDIAN THEORIES ON SENTENCE AND 
SENTENCE-MEANING 


Satya Kamvarma 


' Preamble: 


Linguistic speculations in India date back to the Vedic 
compositions themselves. The richness and depth of those specula- 
tions shows their maturity and a long period of previous progress. 


The Brahmanic and Upanigadic speculations were chiefly the 
developments based on Vedic speculations, But later on some 
doubts were expressed in this regard and a long tradition of lingui- 
stic query arose as the result thereof. Starting from the doubts 
regarding the very nature of the speech, the whole spectrum of 
linguistic problems, which are the basis of the modern consider- 
ations, were discussed threadbare. Asa result, two different sets 
of theories gained prominence: one stressing the inner unity and 
psychological aspect of the linguistic behaviour, and the other 
stressing the external or morphologica] analysis of the linguistic 
patterns. 

We shall discuss in the following lines, thoughin a briefest 
possible manner, the different theories in order of their develop- 
ment and try to assess their relevance in the context of our modera 
linguistic behaviour, 


Vedie and Related Theories 


According tothe Vedic theory, speech is an integrated 
phenomenon, the word being the end-result of a selective process. 
This phenomenon takes its origin in Guha, which was Jater called in 
Upanigads as Atman or Vagatman, Hridaya, or Heart, a9 we 
wrongly translate it, i¢ another name of this Atman, which is aot 
merely the centre of speech, but which involves a larger area of 
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conscious activity. Therefore, it is equated and recognised as the 
consciousness or CETNA itself. 


The whole of the Vedic thinking, in this regard, centres on 
the unity and integrity of the thought and its expressive medium. 
It is this second aspect, i.e. the expression, which involves any sense 
of divisibility, because it pertains to and generates as well the 
external FORM of the speech. It is, thus, the physique of the 
language or speech which is divisible into Words, Phonemes and 
Sounds. These, then, are the media of a wholesome thing, known 


as Speech. 

It is because of this fact that the PRATISHAKHYAS, the 
grammatical trieatises of the Vedas, declare the Samhita, or a 
Statement, as the Unit of Speech, divisible only physically into 
Padas, literally meaning STEPS (of a unified process): ‘Samhita 
Padaprakrtih’. 

Later Vedic Theories 


The Later Vedic considerations were based on the semantic 
aspect of speech. A doubt was raised by Kautsa as to the meaning- 
fulness of the Vedic Mantras, because of several ambiguities found 
by him therein. The theory was immediately refuted, as that raised 
the very fundamental question of the semantic utility of the language 
itself. Yaska declared that, ‘on Jinguistic activity cam be devoid of 
meaningfulness, the latter being the soul of all verbal activity’. 


Philosophical Schools 


The search of meaning of the Vedic words, evident from the 
Brahmanas and its total negation due to their ritual utility only, 
led to certain basic epistemological considerations, resulting in the 
advent of MIMANSA school of philosophy. This school recognised 
the meaningfulness of speech and its componential words, at the 
same time, alongside recognising their ritual value as well. It was 
here that the importance of the individual word, as well as its 
semantic manoeuvrability, were discussed. Still the unit of the 
speech was declared to be the sentence, coming out of a combin- 
ation of the words. 

For other schools, particularly Nyaya, ‘word’ became the 
pivot of all linguistic consideration. They ignored the integrated 
unity of the statement or sentence. 


Paninian thought 
By the term Paninian thought, I mean to indicate all linguistic 
considerations, starting from Vyadi and stretching up to Bhartrhari, 
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the later one being the greatest exponent of the Indian linguistic 
view point asa whole. As for Vyadi, his views have reached us 
only through Patanjaliand Bhartrhari. According to this, Vyadi 
considers ‘the people’ asthe sole source of the speech activity. 
He does not recognise the divine theory of the origin of language, 
as though the words have been fixed in some particular meaning by 
GOD. At the same time, he declares the sentence as the unit of 
the speech, for which he most probably takes cue from the age old 
theory Audumbarayana, according to which speech is eternal and 
unitarian due to its origination fromthe mind, in the form of an 
integrated statement, while its expressional forms are perishable 
odes. 


Panini, through one of his statements, accepts both the 
statement and the sentence as the ‘essence of the speech-pheno- 
menon’, while the latter amongst them is the name indicating the 
physique of the former. In yet another statement, he stresses the 
unitarian nature of all expressional activity of the speech, and the 
components involved therein, be they words or phonenes. 


Katyayana and Patanjali support this viewpoint, and explain 
the nature of the sentence as a wholesome unit of meaning 
expression. 


Bhartr hari 


Bhartrhari was not only the best exponent of Paninian 
thought also represented the whole of the Indian tradition in this 
regard as such. I have made this assertion on the basis of his 
statements regarding the nature of the sentence and its meaning. 
In the stride he has discussed almost all the theories expressed in 
the Vedas, Pratishakhyas, Nirukta, Mimansa, Nyaya, Vedanta, 
Yoga, Vyadi’s Sangraha, Audumbarayana’s extinguished work, 
Astadhyayi of Panini, Varttikas of Katyayana and Patajjali’s 
Mahabhashya, alongwith other innumerable works.. He has fully 
utilised the propositions of Samkhya and Vaiéegkika, as also those 
of the Buddhists and later Mimamsakas and Rhetoricians. 


In the end he comes to the followisg conclusions: 
1. Sentence-meaning is indivisibly ONE and hence the sentance 
itself is an indivisible unit; 
Its perception is instantaneous : 
3. The length or brevity of the pronouncement has no bearing on 
the length or brevity of the perception ; 
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4. Any division in the form of the words or phonemes is totally 
dependent on the unity of the sentence, from which these are 


forcibly separated ; 

5. Verbal meaning has no separate identity, as it is derived only 
by artificially dividing a unitary meaning, which is the meaning 
of the sentence ; and 

6. The word, and therefore the speech itself, is indivisible, 
unitary and eternal ; 

its expressional form appearing to be just the reverse of it, 
due solely to its dependence on the perishable medium of expression. 


It was on the basis of these conclusions that Bhartrhari 
declared: : 
1. The sentence as an indivisible unit of speech 
2. No individual status of the words, except from morphologica} 
point of view ; and therefore 
3. No need for recognising any ‘Sabdagaktis® as such. 


Sphota 

Audumbargyapa was the first to pronounce the theory of 
SPHOTA in the field of linguistics, though sucha notion existed 
elsewhere, such asin Upanishads etc,, in an altogether different 
context. Patanjali used it to refer to a contrasting state from ‘the 
uttered form’ of the word. Bhartrhari gave it its due importance, 
by equating it with the self of the word itself. In this opinion, it is 
the mental perception of the word, which is already fixed in the 
mind. It is therefore that the qualities of both of them, ie. Sphota 
and Word, are accounted as one and the same. And, finally. it is 
therefore that the Sphota has been recognised as the ‘word’ itself. 


But it would be much better if we recognise this Sphota as 
the state of ‘instantaneous perception’, be it then of a Sentence, 
of a word, or ofa phoneme. It is not only instantaneous, but also 
indivisible, orderless and partless. It is an indivisible unity whole- 
some, spontaneous and establishing itself immediately after a 
pronouncement. It is therefore that the time of measurement 
involved in the pronunciation of a sentence, orofa word ora 
phoneme, for that matter have no bearing on the length af time 
during the reception or perception of that sentence in the form of 
Sphota. * 

Hence, naturally, itis totally meaningless to discuss the 
nature, number, identity, or kind of the words, supposedly partaking 
or absenting themselves in the formation of asenteiée, A sentence 
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may be complete in the form of a phoneme as well, if only it gives 
the cognition of the sense of ‘that is it’. The completion and all 
around satisfaction, of having perceived a ‘sense’ is chief criterion 
for the recognition of a pronouncement as ‘Sentence’. And this 
sense of satieteceon is received and apes in the form of 
Spriotey } 


It was on the basis of this Sphota that Bhartrhari refuted 
the much publicised theories of ‘Apohavada’ or ‘The theory of 
Negation’ of the Buddhists, and of ‘Shabdashaktis’ of the 
Poeticians. The latter one originated as the natural corollary of the 
later theories of Mimansakas, better knownas Anvitabhidhanavada 
and Abhihitanvayavada. In all, Bhartrhari recounts EIGHT different 
theories regarding the recognition of a unit as a Sentence. All these 
eight theories originated from different philosophical and gram- 
matical schools. After discussing each of the viewpoints thoroughly 
Bhartrhari come tu the conclusion that: 


1. the Sentence is ‘an indivisibly one wholesome word; and 


| 2. it is the term for a spontaneous mental perception, compre- 
hending all and all-complete in itself. 


Post Panini 


The theory of Shabdashaktis gained so much currency and it 
developed so comprehensively in the post-Panini era, to be more 
particular in post-Bhartrhari cra, that even the philosopher- 
grammarians so pronouncedly Paninian in their pronouncements, got 
themselves entangled in taking the sides for and against this theory. 
They even tried to explain Sphota from their respective viewpoints. 
They ignored the most logical pronouncements of Bhartrhari in this 
regard. Bhartrhari had already proclaimed: ‘there is only one form 
of speech, i.e. Direct, and there is only one regulatory force, i.e, 
‘ABHIDHA’. Recognition of any other force or relationship, 
according to. him, goes against the most scientific theory of 
Satkaryavada, which stresses the fact that ‘only existence can give 
rise to the existence, and not otherwise’. It was therefore that he 
denied to accept any situation where a non-existent form of meaning 


is deemed to be recogaised as inevitable. 
+ 


Conclusion 


Thus, on the whole the Indian Syntactic Theories veer round 
the viewpoint of Bhartrhari, which recognises the sentence and the 
sentence-meaning as*indivisibly one integrated and wholesome unit 
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Orderless, partless, and wordless. Even theories, stressing on the 
role of Shabdashaktis, recognise the sentence as a single unit, 
chiefly on the basis of its semantic unity; no doubt stressing on the 
role played by the participating words at the same time. 


Here, though I would not like to go into a detailed discussion 
about the modern approach in this matter, still I would like to 
stress the fact that the modern theories are also treading the same 
twin divergent paths, which were propounded bythe ancient 
Indian grammarians : one stressing on the mental unity, and the 
other the formal diversity, of the sentence and speech. It is this 
latter approach which has given birth to the Structural and Trans- 
formational schools of Grammar. Though Paniniis supposed to be 
most prominent exponent of such morphological approach towards 
the linguistic analysis, in the old, still it is he who is simultaneously 
proclaimed to be the best exponent ofthe unitary nature of the 
speech phenomenon as well. 


And Bhartrhari was the best exponent of Panini’s theories, 
taking help from the Philosophical and other viewpoints as well. 
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BHARTRHARI'S VIEW 
S. K. Varma 


Delhi University 


Preamble 


Linguistic studies have made big strides since the firstever 
Vedic observations made in this regard. Though Panini is still 
held as the Beacon of linguistic knowhow, by even the most modern 
masters of Linguistics, still many an attempt have been made to 
explore new ways and means to explain the linguistic phenomenon, 
illuminated through the different usages and forms of linguistic 
medium. After along search some basic principles of universal 
grammar have been found, though not apparently and uniformally 
applicable to the whole set of human linguistic behaviour. In this 
search, many a new explanatory method have been devised, namely, 
Descriptive, Generative, Structural, Transformational], etc., forms 
of Grammar. Basically all the linguistic search begins with the 
query about the nature of the expressible thought and its expressive 
medium. More particularly, the search is still on for finding the 
exact relationship between the verbal expression and its implied 
meaning. 


It is this verbal expressional form which we generally call 
SENTENCE, and try toanalyse it on the basis of its so called 
‘implied meaning’. All this boils down to the basic question of 
the relationship between the Sentence and its componential words. 


And here lies the supremacy of Bhartrhari’s definition of 
Sentence, which transcends all the barriers of language-forms and 
pin-points the crux of the problem. According to him ‘‘Sentence 
is that, which gives to the mind the sanse or perception of ‘that 
is it’, notwithstanding any problem of number, order, or length, 
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or that of involvement of any componential words or phonemes.” 
Let us test this from different angles and on different criteria. 


Bhartrhari’s Statements 


After considering all the preceding eight theories and the 
definitions based thereon regarding the definition of the Sentence, 
Bhartrhari has come to the three core conclusions regarding the 
nature of the sentence. : 


a) that it is cognisable only as an indivisible word: 
b) that it is perceived in the recepieot’s mind as an integrated 
and wholesome unit: and 
ec) that the sentence is a ‘community’, which, though com- 
posed ofa number of component parts, expresses itself 
only as one partless unit: (VA 2. 1-2). 
On further consideration, he discounts even his third con- 
elusion, as it involves the recognition of the individual status of 
participant words, though howsoever insignificant it might be. 


Amongst the first two of these theories, he finds one and the same 
essence being put into two different styles: while the latter of the 
two stresses on the indivisiblity and unity of the sentence as a whole, 
irrespective of the number of size of the socalled participant words, 
the former stresses on the importance of the instantaneous and 
indivisible perception, discounting the importance of any individual 
role of the socalled participant words, or of any individual sense or 
meaning generated by them. [It is in this context that his toHowing 
two sets of statements become all the more important: 


A. The sentence is an indivisible unit, having no parts in it. Hf we 
go on dividing a sentence into any participant words, then the 
latter would have to be divided into participant phonemes, 
further leading to the divisibility of phonemes also into 
innumerable phoneme-parts. Therefore the sentance can be 
accepted only as one indivisible word (VA 1.72-3, 2.28-31) and 


B. The moment the cognition of the sense of completeness, in the 
form of ‘that is it’, occurs in the mind, that is the sentence or 
its meaning, irrespective of the fact whether it is composed of 
one phoneme or certain words (VA 2. 40). 

Ultimately both the statements bring out the same fact: the sentence 

is an indivisible unit, expressively as well as inherently. These twip 

statements are based on the following twin arguments: 

a. If we accept the morphological divisibility of a sentence into 

words or in phonemes, then the latter are also divisible into 
innumerable atomic particles. 
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b. If we accept the semantic divisibility of the sentence meaning 
into further divisions of word-meanings and phonemic meanings, 
etc., the process would become endless (KA 2.32-3) 


And therefore he concludes: ‘As these divisions cannot join to 
make a cohesive unit, neither there will be any phoneme or word, 
nor wil] there be a phonemic or lexical meaning as such. It is 
therefore that we accept sentence and its meaning as an indivisible 
unit, linguistic or expressive though at the same time we may 
recognise the words as the morphological, grammatical units and the 
phonemes as the phonetic units, but only for the sake of under- 
standing, having no actual expressive capability (VA 2.31, 33 ef. 2.13) 


Verification 


Now let us verify these conclusions and the definition itself, in the 
light of the various linguistic and syntactic theories put forward 
before Bhartrhari. Chronologically, we can enumerate these theories 
as follows: 
A. Vedic: According to the Vedic observations, Vak or Speech is 
_ is a unified phenomenon, produced externally only after going 
through a long process; Padas or expressed words being the 
end-products of that long process, and generally retaining only 
one-fourth measure of the original expresible ideas. There, 
thus, remains much unsaid, which is ‘understood’ and ‘seen 
through’ with the respective sharpness of the recepient’s mind. 

Thus, according to the Vedic view, a statement contains much 

which is unexpressed in the words, yet without which the 

statement remains incomplete and meaningless (vide RV 10.71). 

B. Panini: The Master grammarian Panini took the cue from the 

Vedic, statements as well as from the theory of Sphota of 

Audumbarayana and pronounced that : 

(a) all the expressional activity is semantically an integrated 
unit (Pa 2.1.1) 

(b) the unity of expression depends on the optimum proximity 
of its parts (PA 1.4.108) and (c) the Sentence is only the 
name of the expressed form of the thing ‘desired to be 
expressed’ (PA 7.3...) . 7 

Thus, for himthe sentence is a unitary expression: lingui- 

stically as well as semantically, morphological divisions not 

with standing. | 

Katyayana and Patanjali endorsed these views as well as they 

introduced the elements of Sphota and mental perceptibility, 
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and thereby discussed the problems of Order, morphological 
divisions, phonemic values, etc. Thus they fused and blended 
the grammatical and philosophic questions into one and 
concluded that the sentence is an indivisible expressive unit. 


C. Philosophic: Meanwhile three different philosophical schools 
discussed these linguistic problems: Nyaya stressing on the 
role and expressibility of the word, Mimansa stressing simulta- 
neously the semantically unitary nature of the sentence as well 
as the semantic expressibility of the individual words, and the 
Buddhists advancing the theory of Negative expressibility of 
the words as well as of sentences. 


D. Synthesis: Thus Bhartrhari only synthesised the views already 
expressed by his forerunners, while stressing on: (i) the unitary 
nature of the sentence, (ii) only a secondary and relatively 
minor role for the expressed words and (iii) denied any establi- 
shed relationship between the uttered words and the meaning 
expressed or convayed by the sentence asa unit. Let us read his 
definition of the sentence on this background again. ‘Sentence 
is that which gives to the mind of the recepient the perception 
of ‘that is it’, not with standing its syntactic or morphological 
structure’. (KA 2.40) Elsewhere, he adds certain qualifications 
for sentence: Indivisible, Partless, Orderless and not depending 
on the used or unused words. 


Modern Theories: 


If we anayalyse on this basis some of the modern theorists of the 
grammar, we shall find that though apparently the Structural and 
Transformational types of Grammar appear to be dealing with the 
external form of the Sentence alone, and thereby of the Language 
also inherently they also recognise that it is the ‘cognition’ or 
‘meaning’ given out by the external form of the sentence, which is 
tried to be analvsed onthe structural basis or which makes the 
_ basis for a sentence being transformed into an alternate structure. 
Thus, neither in ‘deeper structure’ nor in the ‘transformational 
structure’ the essence of the sentence is changed. Nay, it remains 
essentially the same. While the Structural grammar tries to 
establish relationship between the said and the unsaid parts ofa 
statement (or sentence), the Transformational Grammar tries to 
convey the same essence in a divergent manner, though in a some 
what similar structure. In other words, both these forms of 
Grammar recognise inherently that the reality of ‘sentence’ is 
somewhat different from its expressed or external form, which 
might include or preclude some unintended or unsaid elements. 
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Examples: Test 


Let us give illustrations to verify the essence of the definition 
of sentence, propounded by Bhartrhari. But before that we must 
remember that always sentence isa part taken out froma bigger 
unit: a talk ora narration, just as a word is a part of a sentence. 
The test of the a foresaid definition of Sentence lies in the fact that 
it must Cover all the forms of sentences, falling within the perview 
of a talk or narration. Here we shall take two separate examples 
from these types: 


Talk: ‘‘SUBHASH BOSE ‘Give me your blood (I) and I will 
give you your freedom. 


Audience — We are ready. 
SUBHASH BOSE — The Path of Freedom is full of sacri- 
fices. 


Audience — We know.”’ 


Narration: ‘‘What is the greatest problem for Ancient 
India’s historians today, without solving which they mess everything 
and create further complications for themselves? Indus Valley 
Civilisation. With the Advancement. of todays knowhow with 
regard to the ancient cultures of the world, are we nearer to any 
Solution ? Yes.” 


Now as for the sentences falling within the ‘talk’: All of 
them are neither of equal length, nor contain the same categories 
and types of word-forms. Apart from this they, do not satisfy the 
quarries of a listnor completely. Yet all of them can be called 
sentences, irrespective of their structure or structural meaning. 
The last sentence is made up of only two componants, which their 
joint lexical meaniogs do not satisfy any one, if taken out of 
context. 


The same is true for the ‘Narration’ also. Its last sentence is 
composed of a single monosyllabic word, which on its own is merely 
a particle. No definition of a sentence can allow such a con- 
struction. But that is what we really meet with on several occasions 
in our daily parlance. In Hindi we find the sentences like ‘Ha:’, 
‘Nahi, ‘Kyd’, ‘Vah’, etc., which convey the most satisfying mean- 
ing, when read or heard in their proper context, but which can be 
called as mere adverbs or particles, when taken out of contexts. 


More or less the same situation is met within every language 
of the world, be it then of the nature of ‘developed’ or ‘aborigine’ 
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or of ‘civilised’ ar ‘Primitive’ nature. There are many a mono- 
syllabic sentences to be met with in daily parlance and writings 
which require no addition, only if read or taken within their proper 
context. . 


Besides the problems of individuality and number of words, 
there is the problem of order also. But Bhartrhari does not take 
it into account, while defining sentence. His contention can other 
wise be proved from the fact that — 


(i) even the languages with ordered types of sentences, allow 
frequent changes according to situation, and thereby nullify 
the importance of orders and 


(31) most of the world languages have no fixed word order 


In reality the arrangement of the order depends ona fixed 
place for verb in a particular language. And in most of the world 
languages there is no fixed place of the verb in sentence formation, 


Therefore Bhartrhari rightly defines the sentence as ‘orderless* 
(akrama). A wordless or partless sentence cannot have any parti- 


cular order. 


It is therefore no definition other than that of Bhartrhari can 
satisfactorily explain and declare them as an ‘all-satisfying’ sentence: 
complete, independent and wholesome indivisible unit.. And this 
‘satisfaction’ depends on the cognition of the sense of ‘that is it’: 
Ifthat particular sense is generated even bya single phoneme, 
when taken within its proper context, it must be accepted asa 
‘sentence’. 


International Journal of Drayidian Linguistics 


“LEVELS OF EXPRESSIBILITY OF LITERARY 
LANGUAGE IN THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY: A MODEL" 


Ramesh Koatal Megh 
Guru Nanak University Dev 


The problem of meaning is basic in Linguistigs which hag 
Made us aware of the nature of the universal tool of expression, It 
has been analysed into three stages by Cassirer (1942) as mimetic, 
analogical und the symbolic, The attempts by logicians and 
mathematicians Jike Frege, Russell, Whitehead and Wittgenstein: 
psychologists like Freud and Ehrenzwetg aesthetes like Panofsky, 
Ducasse and Roman Ingarden have attemted to formulate grades of 
janguage, their symbolic consequenees in isolating the token as word, 
joon sign, or gesture, The new symbolism had its consequences 
upon mathematics, methodology of sciences, litrature (stylistics) 
and sesthetios (sestheticeexpression and communication), 


The Indian philasophical tradition stemmed from the Vedas 
Which take language as of Divine Origin (Daivi Vik) which has been 
poetically expressed as ‘‘Catvari Spagah”, Patanjali de-coded it = 
“The speech itcelf’’ (Mahan dehah Sabdah). Vedanta, Mimansa, 
the School of Grammar and Kashmir Saivism are loyal to this 
metaphysical tradition. 

The Cairvika, the Jain andthe Nyaya have innovated the 
paturalistic conception of janguage. The Nyiya played ac importent 
role in the empirical level, For most of ites ontological entities 
(Dik, Kala, Samenye, Simavaya, ete,.), Nyaya adduces only lingui- 
stic usage (Vyavahara). The Alamkarikas also madé very acute 
analyses of linguistic and literary meanings, Dagdin, Vamana and 
Rajsekhara, esp. the last propounded the concept of language and 
styles based on geographical zones (Pradeshabhidhaa Vad) and 
Kuntal, opposing it, propounded his theory of “Kavi prasthane 
hetu’’, ie. language deviating in a peculiarly aesthetic way by the 


+ 
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the uttenances of the poet (speaker) himself. ‘‘The divine nature 
of speech, rather its being the great god itself, the creative and 
illuminative power of the word, and the different levels of speech,.... 
these doctrines which formed the main plank of the philosophy of 
language in Indian thought, all stem from the Veda’’! 


Both the Western and the Indian traditions of philosophy 
have had to ponder over the ultimate questions concerning the 
relation of i) the word toreality; ii) words tothe (modes of) meaning 
and the validity of verbal Knowledge. The metaphysical bias of the 
idealists determined their answers by dissolving the qualities, 
whereas the matarialistic bias of the empiricist tried to resolve the 
question in their elementary dialectical methodology in their 
demands for factual and secular meanings. 


Speech becomes conscious of itself in social communication 
and the word awakens to its role as the basic constitutent of 
language as well as reality, thus encompassing the entire universe of 
things and meanings. 


The transformation of Vak (spoken word) into Sabda 
(meaningful word) has been initiated through Dhvani (sound), which 
embodies the soul (Sabda) physically and invokes it to manifest the 
meaniog. The matrix of relationship has turned Sabda, like the 
Atman, into an eternal (nitya). The word is manifested or 
‘expressed’ not constituted, by the vocal sounds. 


But the real unit of language is Sentence. As the meaning 
is whole, so the sentence as an indivisible unit which engenders the 
meaning through various systems of combination. In the Vakya- 
padiya of Bhrtrhari, one of the two principal views on the questien 
of meaning. The contradictory relationship between reality 
and appearance can be resdlved through the relationship of things 
and words. The sentence as a whole (Akhanda Vakya-Sphota) is 
qualitatively more and better than all its parts. Through the 
physical act of Sphota, the social reflection of reality is transmuted 
as a whole, through the meaning of the Sentence (Vaikhari Vakya). 


Thus we have seen that there are intimate dual/dialectical 
relationship between the language and thought, language and reality, 
word and meaning, meaning of the sentence-system of relational 
words, etc. 


'*Some thoughts on the Indian philosophy of Languages’ T. R. V. Murti, 
Presidential adress at the 37th session (Chandigarh) of the Indian Philosophical 
Conference 1963, p. vi. 
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We have also to note that language changes and changes 
itself in a variety of expensive ways to fulfil the demands of 
(i) a culture-people (nation), ii) historical epochs, iii) life-styles; 
and iv) creative cum-producer persons. Secondly, the use of 
language imbibes to the maximum the personality of the iadividual 
as well as projects through the socio-historical conditioning the 
im-persenality of man. This duality makes a language a vehicle of 
subjective expression as well as of objective inter-course. Thirdly, 
because of the above two facts, the modes of ‘expressionality’ of 
the language can be classified and modelled: (A) Inthe subjective 
phase, the competence of language is in twe levels of functionality, 
(a) the inexpressible, (Anirvachaniya) and (b) the inexpressed 
(Anirvachit); and (B) in the objective phase, its performance may 
have three levels of efficient co-relative : (c) the exactly expressed 
(Yatha-Vachaniya) (d) the more-expressed (Ati-Vachaniya) ; and 
(e) the hyperbolically expressed (Atirikt-Vachaniya). 


If inner dynamism (Sakti), medium anda form of figure or 
discourse is provided ...hypothetically .. to all the above five levels of 
expressionality, the table can be drawn as under :- 


(A) Subjective | (B) Objective 
(a) (b) | (oh obese Ad) | (e) 
Hyperboli- 
Inexpres- Exactly ex- More A 
sible Inexpressed pressed expressed pee 
| Inner Dy- | Intuition & Sense & | Reason & | Thought &| Fantasy 
namism psyche Impulses facts Imagin- (Myth) 
(Sakti) ation 
| Medium Inactivated | Unsuitable Balanced inadequate | Extremely ~ 
submissive 
Disciplines | Subjects Aesthetics; | Logic Literature | Philosophy 
of un- sounds Sciences & Art Religion 
conscious gestures Poetry 
symbols 
Signs, 
expletives, 
Imitative 
sounds. 
ase Onl ©) hiccscetaien Symbols Abhidha Lakshana | Vyanjana 
Rhetorical Metaphore | contrasts Hyperboles 
modes Alliteration| Paradoxes 
simile puzzles 


ironics 
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The Explanation of the concepts of the above mode} would 
further clarify. . 

(A) There is a modality of co-anaesthesis between the stages 
of pro-expression and expressibility in the subjective phase, Its 
origin and the hypothesis of jts innovation, are almost psychic and 
mythic. Crossing the twilight zone, the instincts and impulses 
impart sensuougness and sensation to the various senses, However, 
such instincts and impulses are to emodied and transcended into 
higher feelings, wishes and desires, 


If, in sucha state of flux, the language is inadequate oF 
incompatible to serve as a vehicle for ideal and senses through ite 
system of lexicon, syntax, and morphemes and phonemesg.,........ there 
is probability of two levels of expressionality; (a) the inexpressible 
and; (b) the inexprassed, The degree and act of performance is the 
main differential between them, preventing the speaker to shift 
from foggy sense-perception to crystalized jogical refiections. In 
this phase, the language had Jagged behind to grow with the idea 
or rather idea and/or thought was not identified with it, Suck 
intuitable flexibility between the inexpressible and the inexpressed, 
the sign (non-svmbol) and the symboj, the mythic and the psychic 
has been the fountainhead of religions, aesthetic and the philoso. 
phicai languages; Para and Pasyanti are the key-words for them. 


It is in these levels that the Janguage has a whole as if in the 
take-off stage, to transmute itself into various kinds and also ta 
mould itself subsequently according to will of the subject, which is 
not an efficient cause at thie etage. The analogical relation between 
the reality and the powers of the psyche transform the key-words 
into signs, symbols and later on metaphores. 


However, the factors for determining styles and modes of 
language inthe objective phase (8) are not only subjective and 
individual, they magnify into period-styles and various expressive 
forms like philosophical, religious, poetic, scientific ete. of langus 
age in conjuaction with Epochs and socio-economic systems. 

In this phase the referents aye in the nascent-stage of signe 
symbol, were meaning continuum, adding experjences and its 
registers with them. 

Tn csnclusion: 

(8) In the ‘inexpressible’ Jevel of the phase subjective ex. 
pression, (A) the suitable medium is either inefficient and unexplored, 
or remains inactivated; or the inherited ‘meaningepestals’ have 
already exhausted all of their alternative channels of expressive 
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energy lies dormant, unconscious awaiting to take a sudden leap 
(Jhatiti pratyaya) into the threshold of images and intuitions. 


(b) In the ‘inexpressed’ level of this phase, the use and the 
mould of medium is either inadequate or incomplete and insufficient; 
yet, the exploration of such words and the sentences is not 
so successful as to transform the signs, sounds, intuitions and 
senses. Of course, the various bunches of impulses establish 
synaesthesis to give particularities to the senses and experiences. 
There is abundance of the binary oppositions of reality, and also 
the choices of various deep and surface syntactic structures. 


Therefore, in both the above levels, (a) and (b), the language 
undergoes primary symbolization through signs and sounds, and 
remains, in the main, emotive. 


There is no doubt that ‘the inexpressible’ cannot be expressed. 
But there are probabilities’ of the unsuccessful or inadequate, 
inefficient or insufficient, incomplete, or unsatisfactory, abstract or 
condensed, forms of expressibility of ‘the inexpressed’. The com- 
plete magnatism of stress and strain in operational, leading to the 
imbalances between the subject and object, language and reality, 
word and meaning etc. The signs — whether they are symbols or 
gestures—are extremely amorphous and foggy. 


(B) The second phase of objective Expression is practical 
and creational with its three levels of expressibility: (c) the exactly 
expressed; (d) the more expressed: and (e) the hyperbolically 
expressed. 

(c) The level of the exactly expressed is hypothetically 
achieved if there is an identity between the intuition and expression, 
idea and the medium, and the subject and the object. The medium 
is not only in perfect balance, but is transparently crystal, allowing 
the undiminished. transfer of experience to expresion, via perfect 
communication. The creative act relaxes and satisfies completely. 
The things and phenomena also energize word-meaning unit to 
contain the truth. The matter and the concepts strive to achieve 
unity. The scientific discourse of facts is born out of the ashes of 
the phoenix of signs, symbols and images. The logical language 
is ready to step out to ‘analogical’ language, the initial forms of 
which are parables, maxims, formulae, equations etc. The language 
at this level is referential and conceptual. 

(d) In the level of the more expressed, the medium displays 
the function of inadequacy, overpowered by the force of the subject 
and the content. 
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The facts are transformed into concepts, the events into 
the genres and the thought into the mechanisms of the daydreams. 
The claims of ‘poetic’ truth are inferred within the infra-stru- 
cture of thought and dreams. Diversified and multifarious con- 
“.cerns‘of attitudes, approaches, values and contemplations Create 
the symbolic and literary isotopes of prose-poetry, drama-—novel 
criticism-essay, theories and ideologies. The aesthetic and prac- 
tical activity of performance is goal-oriented and achievement- 
biased, releasing derivatives of characters, events, narratives, 
discourses etc. The sound-rhythms and alse the time-rhythms 
deviate and deflect the language to evoke specific thoughts, 
emotions or visions. 


(e) In the last, i.e., the hyperbolically expressed level of 
expressionality, the modium becomes extremely submissive and 
surplus and superfluous. The things and the words have unbounded 
power of fantasy, utopia and idealization, in their nuclei. The 
fantasy and the macrocosmic formations are abstracted as well as 
sublimated. There is rather a re-disovery of the mythical and the 
metaphysical powers of the philosophical, mathematical and the 
poetic languages. The metaphors undergo metamorphosis, yeilding 
mythology, allegory, mysticism, philosophy and ethics. 


The various forms of figures of speech, as well as the 
grammar of the metaphor, can also be classified in the above five 
levels of expressionality and expressibility. 


international Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL MUSINGS OF 
OUR ANCIENT LINGUISTS 


I, Paduranga Rao 


All speech or language is a transformation or manifestation 
of the absolute silence which marks both the beginning and end of 
life as life itself is an intelligent insertion between two absolute 
points of silence. The endless space serves as a safe repository for 
this mysterious silence which manifests itself in the form of speech 
whenever and wherever there is any occasion or provocation for the 
same. This is what is implied by saying, to quote the vedic seers, 
that space provides form forthe Absolute Brahman (Akasha 
Shareeram Brahma). Ofthe five elements that constitute the 
phenomenal world, Akasha or Space is the most abstract, subtle 
and hence all pervading. Earth, onthe other hand, is the most 
concrete, static and gross element. In between are the remaining 
three - Air, Fire and Water. It is an established truth that space 
is characterised by sound (Shabda), Air by touch (Sparsha) Fire by 
form (Rupa), Water by flavour (Rass) and Earth by smell (Gandh). 
But ‘Earth’ being the fifth in the descending the order inherits all 
other qualities of the remaining four elements, namely sound, touch, 
form and flavour. Sound (Shbda) is however the distinct train 
which links up the Earth terrestrial with the Space celestial. Thus 
the Eterna] Sound inherent in the endless space traverses through 
air, fire and water to the terrestrial plane to enable the inhabitants 
of the earth to realise themselves by visualising the voice both 
within and without. 


The human voice is supposed to be eternal though human 
beings are temporal. What makes the man immortalis his voice 
which emanates from the celestial tranquility and ultimately merges 
into the same. Ishopanishad confirms this by saying, *‘Vayuranilam 
Amritham Athedam Bhasmantham Shareeram’’, (This mortal 
frame of man ends up with the ashes to which it is reduced, but his 
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voice that manifests itself in the form of all pervading air is 
immortal). 

This magnificient manifestation of the melodious voice in the 
mortal bodies of human beings finds a highly suggestive expression 
ina vedic hymn often quoted by philosophers and grammarians 
alike to support their own stand. The hymn describes the grand 
diety representing the supreme state of consciousness coming down 
to the mortal world and taking the form of a bull with four horns, 
three legs, seven hands and two heads tied down to the human body 
in three directions — (catvari érfiga, trayO asyapadah, dve édrdha, 
sapta hastasau asya tridhavadhyd vrsabhod roraviti, maho devo 
(maha dévo) martya avive ga) 


Patanjali, while commenting on this vedic expression, inter- 
prets the four horns as the four parts of speech — noun (Nama), verb 
(Akhyata), preposition (Upasarga) and particle (Nipata). The 
three legs are taken to be the three tenses — the past, the present 
and the future. The two heads are said to be the two functions of 
words -— eternal (Nitya) and the temporal (Karya). The seven hands 
are described as the seven case-endings. The three tier system 
which is said to have bound the imaginary bull is identified with 
the three locations in the human body - the heart, the throat and 
the brain - with which the human voice or speech is associated. 


But Yaska, the exponent of etymology, interprets this text in 
a different way. The four horns, according to him, are the four 
vedas. The three legs are the three kinds of Savanas or sacrifices 
performed in accordance with the vedic directions. The two heads 
are the two parts (Ayanas) of the year-Uttarayana and Dakshinayana. 
The seven hands are the seven types of vedic metres. The three 
tier system consists of the collection of hymns (Mantra), their 
interpretation (Brahmana) and their application (Karma). 


Both the interpretations appear to be sound in their own 
way. There can be other interpretations too. For instance, the 
four horns can be the four locations of speech—Para (the latent), 
Pasyanthi (the visible), Madhyama (the mean) and Vaikhari (the 
explicit), The three legs can easily be equated with the three states 
of consciousness—Jagriti (Awakening), Swapna (dreaming) and 
Sushupti (sound sleep) which are ayain identified with the three 
parts or component - Akara, Ukara and Makara - of the sacred 
syllable ‘OM’. The two heads can be the mortal and the immortal, 
temporal and eternal, the terrestrial and the celestial, the visible 
and the invisible as human body is an admirable admixture of 
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both. The Divine and the human are so closely knit that it is 
difficult to separate one from the other. The seven hands can be 
the five senses coupled with mind (mana) and consciousness 
(Buddhi). The three qualities - Satva, Rajas and Tamas -— can 
provide a clue for the three tier system. 


There are several expressions of this type in our vedic 
literature which lend themselves to various interpretations depend- 
ing upoa the back-ground (Samskara) and outlook of the recipient. 
But one thing is true that the literal meaning of such hymns dves 
not make any sense because there cannot be a bull with three legs 
and seven hands. Eventhe words !ike Vrishabha may not mean 
what they stand for in the secular form of expression. The word 
Vrishabha consists of two concepts conveyed by the roots Vrish 
(to shower) and Bha (to shine). Showering and shining are the 
two qualities of any celestial being inhabiting the earth with a view 
to glorifying the life on this planet. Human voice, (often referred 
to as Vak) is supposed to have these two qualities of fluency and 
splendour. It is through the voice that a human being can try to 
realise the divinity within him. 

The four fold forms of expression are also explained more 
clearly in another vedic hymn: | 
catvari vak parimita padani taani vidurbrahmana ye maniginah 
guha trini nihita nenyati, turiyam vacO manusya vadanti 
(The human voice consists of four forms of which three are latent 
and therefore cannot be conceived by ordinary persons. Only the 


fourth and the final form of expression that is vocal is realised by 
all. A few talented people, however, percieve all the four forms). 


Linguists always tried to exploit philosophy by interpreting 
all philosophical expressions to suit their requirements and philoso- 
phers never tried to say anything direct. It is generally believed 
that gods are fond of saying everything in a round about way 
(Parokshapriya Ivahi Devah). This tendency to resort to indirect 
form of expression enabled the linguists to appropriate most of 
their literature to enrich the linguistic treasure. In fact all philo- 
sophy is language and all language is bound to have some philoso- 
phical touch. 

For instance, there is a sacred hymn invoking Gouri, the 
goddess very popularly worshipped by unmarried girls. It reads 
like this: 

gaurirnimaya sali'ani taksatyékapado dvipado sa catuspado 
agtapado navapado babhivigso sahsrakgara parame vyOman 
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Sayana, while commenting on this hymn, interprets Gouri as 
geranasoja sabda brahmatmika, the articulate nature of Sabda 
Brahma or the human voice. This basic concept of identifying 
Gouri with the blissful voice of the Omnipresent leads the comment- 
ator to further deliberations and linguistic musings. The same 
Gouri manifests herself in the form of one legged, two legged, four 
legged, eight legged, nine legged and ultimately thousand lettered- 
seated eternally in the space above space. Sayana finds convincing 
interpretations for each and every phrase of this suggestive hymn.* 


It is worth our while recollecting in this context a similar 
sentiment expressed by a medieval Telugu Poet Pothana who 
expresses ardent desire to visualise the Bharathi, the mother of 
all speech, within him sometime in his life time. (Madi ganaga 
nennadu galgu Bharathi). 


This tendency to philosophise linguistic phenomenon con- 
tinues even in wpanishadic literature. The entire Chandogya 
upanishad is a_ glorification of human voice with special 
emphasis on udgeetha or Omkara. Shankara rightly describes 
this work in his commentary on Ashtadhyayi. It starts with 
the words ‘Om Itvedadaksharam’ and extends to eight chapters. 
Mandukya Upanishad also presents a concise but comprehen- 
Sive account of the sacred syllable ‘OM’. The upanishadic 
literature elevated the position of language or speech from a mere 
vehicle of expression to the means of self realisation. Language 
was not merely a means of communication for them, but it meant 
something deeper and more significant from the metaphysical 
point of view. In Kathopanishad, ‘OM?’ is identified with the 
highest form of knowledge that a man can aspire for. This single 
syllable, according to this upanishad, summarises the entire 
divinity hidden in man and once it is realised, everything becomes 


*taksati - tattad vacakatvena nispadayanto 

ekapado - avyakrtatvena - eka pratisthana, eka smavatmana 

dvipado - sup tin bhedéna pada dvayavato 

catuspado —- namakhyatopasarga tipata bhedena 

astapado - amantrita sahita asta (vibhakti) bhedéna astapado 
favapado - savyayaistatairastabhirnava pado athava sa nabhikésu urah 


kanthadisu navasu padéesu bhavanto pascal bhahuvidhabhi- 
vyaktimupeyuso sahasraksaré parame vyomanutkrste 
hrdayakasé miladhare aneka ripena vyapta 
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accessible. Patanjali, the exponent of yoga Sastra, goes to the 
extent of saying that this syllable known as Pranava (the primal 
sound) is a synonym of the Absolute Reality.2. It is believed that 
Vak (voice) and Prana (the vital energy) get together and unite 
like a couple in the sound of Pranava.* That is why the benedi- 
ction of the Aitereya Upnished starts with a desire that voice 
should settle down in mind and mind, in its turn, in voice. It is 
only a harmonious union of voice and mind that can bring about the 
advent of absolute reality inthe mortal frame of human beings. The 
Chandogya presents a merit list of various assets of human life and 
places Omkara of Pranava at the top. According to this gradation, 
the essence of all living beings is the earth and the essence of earth 
is water. Water breads plants and plants form the man. The 
essence of man is his voice and the essence of voice is metrical 
expression. The beauty of metre lies in its melody and the melody 
finds its ultimate purpose in Omkara.* Thus the human voice with 
particular emphasis on Omkara is glorified in all Upanishads and 
is described in Chandogya as the essence of all that is essential.§ 


The philosophical outlook towards speech or language finds 
its glorious self expression in Ashtadhyayiof Panini. Even the 
alphabet containing various phonemes of Sanskrit language was 
arranged by him in a peculiar order and the fourteen groups of these 
phonemes are termed Maheswara Sutras. The very utterance of 
these aphorisms produces reverberating and enchanting effect on 
human mind. For that matter, all the four thousand aphorisms of 
Panini arranged in an organised manner give us the impression that 
itis something more thana descriptive grammar. One wonders 
why the whole text should start with the word ‘Vriddhi’ and end 
with a simple repetition of the syllable a-.2- iti. It appears as if 
the whole world of words which the gifted grammarian is trying to 
analyse in his work is contained inthe single syllable ‘a’. In its 
unmanifested (samvrt) form, it serves asa repository for all the 


'Staddhyevaksaram brhma etaddhyéevaksaram param etaddhyevaksaram 
jfiatva yo yadiccati tasya. tat 

2tasya vacakah pranavah 

8yto tvasmai tanvam visasre jayeéva patya usSato suvasah 

4yani me manassi pfatisthita nano me vaci pratisthitamaaviravorma edhi 

‘ésam bhitanam prthivi rasah prthivya apo rasah, apan.osadhayo rasah, 
Ssathinam puruso6 rasah, purusyasya vag rasah, vaca rgrasah, rcah sama rasah, 
samna udgitho rasrh 


S’sayesa rasanam rasatamah 


v 
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sounds, symbols, meanings and melodies that the human speech is 
capable of negotiating with. All this treasure becomes explicit 
(vivrt) when this sound manifests itself. If the upanishadic seers 
found the essence of all the essence in ‘OM’, Panini further summari- 
sed it and gave it the form ‘a’. This finds unqualified support in the 
later works like Gita in which the Lord identifies Himself with the 
letter ‘a’, Thus Panini serves as a link between Shriti and Smriti 
in philosophising language or linguistics. 

There isa characteristic way of wording the aphorisms in 
Panini’s Ashtadhyayi which makes it a treatise not merely on 
grammar but even on philosophy. For instance, the aphorisms 
like ‘tatpurusah samanidhikaranak karmadharayah’ easily lend 
themselves to double interpretation. Similarly when he defines 
Sandhi as parah sannikarsgah samhita, we find an echo of the five 
types of Samhita described in Taittiriya Upanishad: athataha 
samhitaya upanigadam vyakhyasyamah, pancasvadhikarmesu 
adhitdkamadhijau tigamadhi vidhamadhipr-jamadhyaatam. ta maha- 
samhita ityacakgsate when he makes some abrupt statements like 
viramOvasanam, vipratigsedhe param karyam, samarthah padavidhih, 
bhivadayo dhatavah, stripumscya, adargine lopak, svam ripam 
sabdasyaSabda samjia we find that he is conversing with us casually 
on topics of common interest and not necessarily explaining any 
rules of grammar. Some of his aphorisms are so wide in their 
semantic scope that they can be attributed to the present day 
problems and situations. For instance the aphorism stalivadadesd 
nanavidho holds good even in the field of personnel management. 


The most striking instance where Panini deliberately attempts 
to bring in philosophy while describing grammatical phenomena is 
his exposition of case endings. It is surprising to find that he begins 
with the ablative (Apadan) case and ends with nominative (Kartha) 
case. In between are placed Dative (Sampradan), Instrumental 
(Karana), Locative (Adhikarana) and Accusative (Karma) in the 
same order. The way Panini defines these cases also lends itself 
to immediate philosophical inferences. Ablative, ‘according to 
Panini, is a noun whose relation to an action is that of a fixed point 
from which departure takes place.* This clearly indicates that there 
is a fixed point from which the whole upiverse has emanated. 
Apadan is followed by Sampradan which indicates a person whom 
one wishes to connect with the object of giving’ After this ‘give 


*“dhruvamapaye apadanam 
‘karmana yamabhipraiti sa samrfadanam 
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and take’ we come across the ‘instrument’? which helps us in 
‘locating’® the actual ‘object’!®. Then fiaally figures the independent, 
priccipal and absolute source of action, Karta.1! The metaphysical 
implications of these observations prompted even a philosopher like 
Shankara to quote the aphorism ‘Sadhakatamam Karanam’ while 
commenting on the line ‘Karanam Karanam Kartha’ occuring in 
Vishnu Sahasra Nam of Mahabharatha. 


Auother innovation of Panini was the ‘word-analysis’ - 
analysing each word into a root (Dhatu) and the affix (Pratyaya) 
that make it a full-word (Pada). This division naturally reminded 
the philosophers of the Mula Parakriti and Parama Purusha. The 
lord of the universe is often described as Pradhana Purusheswara, 
beyond Prakrithi and Purusha. 


The philosophical foundations laid by Panini in his Ashtad- 
hyayi were later developed by his successors like Patanjali and 
Bhartrihari. For Patanjali, the word or Sabda is as sacred as 
any sacrifice leading the aspirant tothe higher worlds. According 
to him, a single word well-learnt and well-used is capable of pro- 
viding all that we desire not only in this world, but even in the 
other world - ‘‘ekah fabdah sujnatah suprayuktah sorge lokaca 
kamadhukbhavati.”’ 


Bharatrihari the author of Vakyapadeeyam considered the 
word ‘Sabda’ as another form of Brahman. According to him, the 
universe itself is a transformation (vaivartha) of Sabda Brahma. 
His Sabda Brahma produced eminent poets like Bhavabhuti who 
declares his poetry as the voice ofa natured intellectual and of a 
person who has realised the Sabda Brahma within him. (Sabda 
Brahma Vidah Kaveh Parinatha Prajnasya Vanimimam). 


Thus grammar of the analysis of language gradually rose to 
the level of an auxiliary science to Vedas. It is now a part of Veda 
(Vedanga). But anything good when taken tothe extreme breeds 
contempt. The same thing happened in case of philosophical 
interpretation of language by the proponents and followers of 
Sphota Vade. Their contention that the work and its meaning are 


Ssadhakatamam karanam 
94dharodhi karanam 
M*karturipsitatamam karma 


‘Isvatantrah karta 
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inseparable is partly correct and partly incorrect. It has done 
positive good to the world of words in as much as it promoted love 
for language and admiration for the linguistic achievements of 
human race. In fact this is the very purpose of ail linguistic 
or philosophical investigations. Man is not a mere physical being. 
There is a co-ordinated system working within him which unites 
body, mind and spirit. All physica] grandeur must lead us to the 
Spiritual realisation. Otherwise, it becomes love’s labour lost. It 
is relevant to recollect in this context the famous warning given by 
Shankara that no amount of repetition of the grammatical aphorisms 
like dukrifikarané is going to come to our rescue when we stand at 
the threshold of our Master. (samprapte Sannihite Kale nahi 
nahi rakgati dukrijkarané) All speech at our disposal should be 
utilised fully and usefully to realise the divinity in us as speech is a 
rare gift of the Lord whois rightly depicted as Govinda-one who 
grants the art of speech and also one who can be attained by 
cultivating this art-whose worship Shankara advocates. 
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Thanjavur witnessed a happy mingling of the linguists 
working in the area of Dravidian Linguistics to discuss problems 
related to theory and practice The XIII All India Conference of 
Dravidian Linguists, under the joint auspices of the Dravidian 
Linguistics Association and Tamil University was inaugurated by 
His Excellency Thiru P. Ramachandiran, Governor of Kerala on 
24-11-’83 at 10.00 AM at Sangeetha Mahal. His Excellency Thiru 
P. Ramachandiran in his inaugural address stressed the positive 
aspect of the multiplicity of languages of our nation as a bridge to 
unify the people and not asa means to dividethe people. This 
conference will pave the way for the integration of the people. A 
portrait of the late Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaran, one of the 
productive senior linguists of our country and who was responsible 
for establishing and shaping the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Linguistics at Annamalai University, was unveiled by His 
Excellency Thiru P. Ramachandiran. The members of the family 
of Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaran were garlanded by the Dravidian 
Linguistics Association. Prof. G.N. Reddy, President of the 
Dravidian Linguistics Association, pointed out the appropriateness 
of Thanjavur for the meet of the Dravidian linguists. It was a great 
centre of literary and cultural activities of South India. Its contri- 
bution to fine arts is significant and the Saraswati Mahal Library 
housing many rare and valuable manuscripts and books in different 
languages reflects the glory of Thanjavur. He suggested the 
necessity of undertaking projects to study the non-Sanskritic 
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elements in the traditional Dravidian grammars, to prepare an 
authentic bibliographical information on Dravidian languages to 
undertake the study of Place-Names and to survey the dialects of 
Dravidian languages. Welcoming the scholars and other distinguished 
guests of the conference Prof. V. I. Subramoniam, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Tamil University, said that next to Madras, it is Thanjavur 
that has large concentration of non-Tami! speakers. He outlined 
the historical] background for the settlement of non—Tamil speakers 
in Thanjavur delta. Thanjavur, he pointed out, stands as a symbol 
to signify the tolerance and coexisting nature of Tamil people with 
speakers of other minority languages. He paid rich tributes to His 
Excellency Thiru P. Ramachandiran for his generosity in extending 
help for the development of the Dravidian Linguistics Association. 
Mr. Habeeb Muhammed, Vice-Chancellor of the Kerala University, 
Trivandrum, in his address to felicitate the delegates, discussed the 
various functions of language. The inaugural function ended with 
vote of thanks proposed by the Organizing Secretary Dr. K. Rangapn, 
of the Tamil University. : 


In all 63 delegates out of 74 registrants participated in the 
conference. The delegates came from Tamilnadu, Kerala, Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharastra, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and the 
Union territory of Pondicherry. Of the 57 papers received, including 
the Special lectures and T. P. Meenakshisundaran endowment 
lecturers, 49 were presented in the three days of the conference. 
There were nine groups which sat and had fruitful discussions in all 
these three days over different aspects of Dravidian linguistics. The 
papers presented covered a wide range of topics like Syntax 
Semantics, Phonology, Historical Linguistics, Socio linguistics, 
Language Contact, Bilingualism, Place-Name Studies, Language 
Teaching, Stylistics, Lexicography, Traditional Grammars, etc. 


The language wise break-up of the papers excluding theoretical 
ones presented in three days conference may be given as follows: 
Bengali ((), Kannada (1), Kashmiri (1), Kuruma (1), Malayalam (4), 
Manda (1), Mullukurumba (1), Tamil (19), Telugu (4), Tulu (2), 
Hindi and Tamil (1), Tamil and Russian (1) and Tamil and English 
(1). The topic wise break up of the papers, including specie] 
lectures and endowment lectures is as follows: Phonology (4), 
Syntax and Semantics (10) Historical Linguistics (4), Dialectology (3), 
Socio-linguistics (8), Child Language Studies (2), Lannguage Teach: 
ing (3), Contrastive Studies (2), Lexicography (3), Translation (2), 
Ancient Grammatical Theories (2), Tribal Studies (3), Place Name 
Studies (6) Liscriptional Studies (1) and Literary Criticism (4). 
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On 24-11-83, Mr. Iravatham Mahadevan, Madras, delivered 
a special lecture on New Evidences for the Early Tamil-Brahmi 
Inscriptions at Sangeetha Mahal at 11.15 A.M. under the chair 
manship of Prof. Y. Subbarayalu, Department of Epigraphy, Tamil 
University. 


There were three groups, meeting in different rooms in the 
campus ofthe Tamil University on 24th afternoon. The first 
group under the chairmanship of Dr. V. Prakasam, Punjab- 
University, Patiala, met in the Seminar Hall to discuss the 
papers on Syntax and Semantics. 5 papers were presented in the 
session. 3 were on Tamil and one on Malayalam. One was dealing 
with the problem of Interpretation and understanding. The second 
group met at Sangeetha Mahal and it was chaired by Prof. M. 
Shanmugam Pillai, International School of Dravidian Linguistics 
Regional centre, at Pondicherry. 4 papers were presented inthe group 
and the issues related to the areas of Language Planning, Language 
Attitude, Language Contact and Link Language were presented and 
discussed in detail by the participants. The third group concentrated 
on the area of Place Name Studies and it was presided over by 
Dr. J. Neethivanan, Madurai Kamaraj University, Madurai. Papers 
studying the place names in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil- 
nadu were presented. . 


A cultural programme was arranged on 24th evening for the 
delegates of the Conference at Sangeetha Mahal. Chakkadevi Foik 
Art Troupe of Tinnevali district entertained the delegates with 
the folk dances such as tévarattam and oyilkummi. It was enjoyed 
and appreciated by the delegates. As a token of appreciation, 
Prof. V. I. Subramoniam, Vice-Chancellor, Tamil University 
presented Thanjavur plate embossing the emblem of the Tamil 
University to the artists. 


On 25th morning, the first group chaired by Prof. S. 
Velayudhan, Regional Institute of English, Bangalore discussed the 
problems concerned with Phonology, and Historical Linguistics. 
6 papers out of which one was on Palatographic study of Telugu 
retroflex consonants, three onthe Phonological study of Bengali, 
Tamil and Telugu and two on Historical Linguistics were presented 
in the session. The pap-rs presented generated interest among the 
participants and the session witnessed a lively discussion. In the 
second group, 8 papers were presented under the topics of Socio- 
linguistics, Language Contact and Tribal Languages. This session 
was chaired by Prof. M. S. Thirumalai, Central Institute of Indian 
Language, Mysore. The third group was devoted to problems of 
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Language Teaching, Translation and Stylistics, met at Sangeetha 
Mahal under the chairmanship of Dr B. K. Nayar. 3 papers were 
presented in the session. Since the constraint on time was relaxed 
for presentation and discussion, the participants expressed their 
views freely and put forward convincing arguments. 


The evening sitting was also divided into three groups 
presided over by Dr. P. Somasekaran Nair, University of Kerala, 
Trivandrum. Dr. R. Kothandaraman, International School of 
Dravidian Linguistics at Trivandrum and Prof. P. Thirugnana- 
sambhandam, Madras. The group that met at Sangeetha Mahal 
discussed the issues related to the fields of Lexicography and Tribal 
Language Studies. 3 papers were presented in the session. The 
study of Syntax and Semantics was the theme of the second group 
meeting in the Seminar Hall. 4 papers were presented and the group 
Witnessed interesting discussion in the areas of Syntax and 
Semantics. 3 papers in the arcas of Historical Linguistics and 
Ancient Linguistic Theories were presented in third group that met 
in the Lecture Hall. 


A tour programme was arranged for the delegates of the 
conference to visit Thiruvaiyaru, a culturally important place 
13 KMs away from Thanjavur. The delegates visited the temple 
and the Samadhi of Thiagaraja Swamigal, a renowned composer in 
Karnatic music. 


As part of the conference proceedings, this year the Dravidian 
Linguistics Association organised an Endowment Lecture Series in 
the name of late Prof T. P. Meenakshisundaran. The Endowment 
Lectures Were arranged on 26-11-’83 at Sangeetha Mahal at 
10.00 AM. Five eminent scholars in the fields of Literary Criticism 
and Liaguistics accepted the invitation and delivered the lectures 
under the chairmanship of Prof. V. Sp. Manickam, Former Vice- 
Chancellor of Madurai Kamaraj University, Madurai and Tolka- 
. ppiyam Fellow of the Tamil University, Prof. P. Thirugnana- 
' sambandam, Madras, delivered his talk on Literary Criticism. This 
was followed by the talk of Prof. K. Chellappan, Bharathidasan 
University, Thrichy on Criticism: A Structuralist Perspective. In the 
field of linguistics, Prof. S. Velayudhan, Regional Institute of 
English, Bangalore presented his talk on From Structures to communi- 
cations: Rethinking on Current ELT Methodology in India and 
Prof. M. S. Thirumalai, Central Institute of Indian Languages, 
Mysore on Child Language studies. The lecture sent by 
Prof. K. Ayyappa Panikkar, Trivandrum on WNew Directions in 
Literary Criticism was presented by Prof. S. Velayudhan in his 
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absence. A special lecture on Tamil University Machine Translation 
system was arranged on 26-11-’83 at Sangeetha Mahal at 2.00 PM. 
On behalf of the ABC group consisting of Mr. K. C. Chellamutthu, 
Mr. K. Murugesan and Dr. K. Rangan of the Tamil University, 
Mr. K. C. Chellamuttha explained the methods adopted by the ABC 
group to translate the Russian texts into Tamil using the computer. 
Mr. K. Murugesan joined Mr. K C. Chellamutthu to explain some 
of the problems faced by the group while working on machine 
translation. This session was chaired by Prof. M. S. Thirumalai. 


At 3.00 PM. the valedictory function took place at Sangeetha 
Mahal. It was presided over by Prof. VY. I. Subramoniam, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Tamil University and Prof. K. Chellappan of the 
Bharatidasan University delivered the valedictory address. Dr. 
B. Gopinathan Nair, Secretary of the Dravidian Linguistics Associ- 
ation welcomed the gathering and it was followed by the present- 
ation of the conference report by the Organising Secretary Dr. K. 
Rangan. Prof. Hermann Berger, Heidelberg and Dr (Mrs.) Nagamma 
Reddy, Osmania University Hyderabad gave their impressions about 
the conference. The conference ended with vote of thanks proposed 
by Dr. S. Arokianathan of the Tamil University. 


It was generally felt that since. the number of participants 
was limited the delegates had enough time for presenting and dis- 
cussing the papers seriously. There was free and frank exchange 
of views and thoughts. The attempt to understand the fellow 
linguists was the dominant sentiment of the conference. 
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